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THE EPIC OF THE WORLD FOOD PROBLEM 


J HETHER it be the confer- 
ence on limitation of arma- 
ments, debates on the mag- 
(aVr Nie nitude of sea power to be 

| maintained, industrial com- 
petition between the nations, issues grow- 
ing out from upset international exchange 
and attempts to stabilize it, or writing 
of treaties, or maneuverings over post- 
war obligations, behind marching armies 
and steaming navies and diving submer- 
sibles has been and is and will be for a 
long time to come the world impulse of 
the human stomach, The big outstand- 
ing fact that affects every human activ- 
ity is the subconscious terror of the 
masses lest hunger come; and the treat- 
ment of that terror in a hundred forms 
consciously by men high-placed is the 
real business of modern government, 
whether it will or no. 

When, in July of 1914, the forces of 
the world gathered for the great strug- 
gle, we sat comfortably over here, and 
saw the conflict as only between a few 
European powers. We were stirred 
mainly by curiosity for the latest news. 
The causes deeper than the vanities of 
egotistic monarchs and intriguing parties 
did not reveal themselves to us in our 
relative isolation. 

We had not yet gained a conception 
of world society as organic. We had 
not yet learned the lesson of interde- 
pendence. The war ended. Let us for- 
get, we said. Let us proceed to restore 
ourselves to our own normality. Let us 
see to it that we maintain such forces as 
will render us secure, but do so alone 
by ourselves. 

We may not do that. We may not 
separate ourselves from this world prob- 
lem of the human stomach. We may not 
ignore the deeply basic principles in- 
separably involved. Food, food, food 
obtrudes itself as a potent factor, al- 
though never named. As the dele- 
gates discuss limitation of armaments, 
behind and beneath is always this sub- 
conscious terror of hunger. It will be 
our part of wisdom to remember it, to 
comport our national policies so as to 
care for our own, and at the same time 
observe those mighty human forces which, 
ignored, might in future years bring us 
the hunger impact of mankind elsewhere. 
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THE BASIC NEED 


Bread to eat! How little this nation 
perceives the tremendous potency in 
those words! It is proved in the cheap 
jibes of silly town dwellers at the vast 
army that brings forth the wherewithal 
to sustain life; in the halting policy in 
respect of adequate provision for min- 
eral fertilizers; in the utterly inadequate 
rural credit system; in the hesitancy, so- 
cially, governmentally and financially, to 
operate our resources so as to care for 
the most deeply fundamental thing we 
have, our foodstuffs production agencies. 

True, other manifestations of human 
material needs, such as clothing and shel- 
ter, engage attention. But they are rela- 
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tively minor. The big overwhelming fact 
of human life, from the material side, is 
the stomach. This hunger terror is sub- 
conscious on the part of the masses, un- 
taught in analysis. It is conscious on the 
part of those more highly placed. They 
knew that in those 1914 war brewing 
days, after all other motives had been 
assigned and causes attributed, the pri- 
mal force behind it all was the need for 
the necéssities to fill the human stomach. 

Why else, in times past, the busy col- 
onizing by Europe? Why else great 
navies, great armies_and great fleets of 
merchantmen? Why else vast industrial 
establishments to make that which, ex- 
ported, would buy back the food neces- 
sary to supplement production from 
farms already overworked? 


CLOTHING AND SHELTER 
Clothing? Various devices would avail 
were shortage of cloth to occur. For in- 
stance, my wife almost refused to be- 
lieve that the napery on our table in the 
Adlon Hotel in Berlin was paper, and 
that a well-dressed German in the dining 
salon wore paper clothes. 

Besides, if pressed, we could inure our- 
selves to going clad in a quarter of the 
artificial body coverings we now wear; 
could in time, in ultimate extremes, call 
on nature to grow again that natural 
protection which we have eradicated by 
the erosions of modern civilized amenities. 

Shelter? How easy likewise, if pressed 
by ultimate necessity, to learn the way 
to do without the comparatively palatial 
embellishments of our later social usages. 

The quantity of time, energy and re- 
sources devoted to clothing and shelter 
needs may be immensely variable. Were 
we to remain quite within the lines of 
reasonable social expectation, the expen- 
diture could be enormously reduced. We 
proved it in the war. 


THE HIDDEN FORCES 

But, as with a furnace and engine, so 
with the human body: a stated number 
of energy units are required, else life 
wanes or passes out. The transmutation 
of solar energy stored or artificially 
placed in the soil, the supplying of fuel 
and repairing materials for the human 
body, this is the primal necessity, the 
condition precedent to continuance of 
human life. 

The basic character of these laws is 
understood by the informed, but felt 
subconsciously by the masses. Hence 
ambitious mortals could capitalize them, 
dream their dreams of empire flung 
worldwide, and unwittingly prepare to 
bring a race crashing in ruins; hence 
could diplomats commit absurdities, la- 


tent hatreds be aroused, unbalanced 
judgment ensue; hence, a world-encir- 
cling war! 

The forces were hidden. Few might 
feel or analyze them. But we shall err 
and deserve little pity from our negli- 
gence if we do not now, in retrospect, 
see their tremendous significance, as we 


‘may if we open our eyes. 


THE MINERAL FOODS 

All food comes from the sun’s energy 
shot down in the form of light and 
stored in the soil in the form of minerals 
—nitrogen, phosphorus and _ potash. 
These minerals, in various forms, are 
applied in varying proportions, natural- 
ly or artificially, according to the char- 
acter of the soil, the climate, the nature 
of the crop to be cultivated or taken in 
natural form, and the availability of the 
fertilizing materials. This is true wheth- 
er we consider our eating of these chemi- 
cal elements taken by us directly from 
the soil in vegetable forms, or indirect- 
ly as meat or milk, for the domestic and 
wild animals themselves consume those 
minerals in vegetable forms before we 
may consume their flesh or drink their 
milk. 

INACCESSIBLE AREAS 

The human family, could it get at the 
natural food minerals stored in the 
whole earth’s productive lands, might 
without artificial fertilization produce 
food enough to sustain us for centuries. 
But we cannot get all these natural food 
minerals in the earth’s soil stores. Some 
areas are inaccessible. Availability then 
becomes the real problem. We must get 
our food in places where it may be con- 
veyed economically; so, by that necessity, 
we perforce must look to the occupied 
lands for our food supplies, leaving to 
an indefinite future the solution of prob- 
lems of occupying other and more remote 
arable areas. 

As the natural food minerals are ex- 
tracted from the soil in the form of 
wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye or hay, the 
virgin soil is virgin no longer; the nat- 
ural stores of food have been exhausted. 
The crops then fail, and artificial fer- 
tilization begins, or humanity starves. 

Who does not remember when Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, the Dakotas and 
the other middle western states in the 
great agricultural belt were popularly 
believed to be inexhaustible sources of 
cereal foods, to be taken by the farmers 
only by sowing and reaping? 

THE GOSPEL OF THE SOIL 

I recall an incident of the life of a 
Minnesota clergyman, now deceased, who, 
perceiving this basic truth fifty years 
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ago, turned aside from the technical 
duties of his pastorate to cry aloud to 
the people of the state the warning 
against the inevitable exhaustion of the 
naturally rich soil there. I believe it was 
he who first waked Minnesota to the 
effort for modern scientific agriculture. 

He went out among the farmers to 
exhort them to look ahead to the day 
when they, feeders of their own children 
and feeders of the children of the world, 
should face empty bins, and their own 
and the world’s children should plead in 
vain for their contribution toward the 
supply of daily bread. 

Time after time, in my boyhood days, 
I heard him ring that appeal all over the 
state, from pulpit, from rostrum and in 
the columns of the press. He was a 
magnificent orator, a scholar of true 
scholarship, deeply versed in economics 
as well as in the secrets of the human 
heart. He knew he really was appeal- 
ing, through the dominant love for al- 
truism, to the subconscious senses of 
mankind, to the same hunger terror which 
impels the world today. 

As a boy, I saw the magnificent crops, 
the exciting harvest times, the pressure 
for help, the groups of college men going 
into the fields to follow the binder, stack 
the grain, follow the threshing machine, 
as it went from place to place, flail the 
grains from the straw, and help haul to 
market or to the granary. 


THE FARMER'S EL DORADO 

It was the romantic era in the life of 
the Middle West. It was the real El 
Dorado—the mining of the wealth in the 
soil in the form of golden grains. It 
was the time when men grew rich on 
wheat farming, when they tickled the soil 
and it laughed back, throwing huge 
stores of food into the hands of the 
joyful owner. 

For Minnesota had its “days of °49,” 
when streams of golden grain land seek- 
ers flowed there from the overcrowded 
countries of Europe—from England, 
from Scandinavia, from Germany. It 
had its days when columns of prairie 
schooners came from states further east, 
bearing the pioneers with their families. 
That clergyman himself had ridden in 
one of those covered wagons, his whole 
tribe emigrating from Indiana as they 
had previously emigrated from Ken- 
tucky, after originally emigrating from 
Virginia, and .thither from New Eng- 
land in successive stages of soil ex- 
haustion. 

Towns sprang up, then cities and then 
the railway. It was a period of prosper- 
ity. The forests were felled, ruthlessly, 
to build homes for the pioneers and 
equip the urban centers. The forests 
were enough, so said the short-visioned 
enthusiasts, to last the nation a thousand 
years. But they did not last. 

Who then would listen to doleful 
warnings? Minnesota and Iowa and the 
neighbor states were the granary of the 

(Continued on page 1223.) 
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ROVING that the state of 
Nevada is something more 
e#7y4) than a mere expanse of 
we Je 

(Ae jj sagebrush and hot desert, 
ein ta) the government crop re- 
ports for this year show that there was 
a total acreage in growing grain of 
thirty-five thousand acres. This was di- 
vided as follows: winter wheat, three 
thousand acres; spring wheat, eighteen 
thousand; barley, eight thousand; oats, 
five thousand; corn, one thousand. 

Throughout Nevada the rainfall is 
very light normally, and comes largely 
in the winter months, the summer being 
long and hot, and showers rare. Irriga- 
tion from reservoirs or from the streams 
is necessary to raise crops of any kind. 
Several water conservation projects are 
in active operation, and a number of 
additional plans to catch the early spring 
run-off by the building of dams and res- 
ervoirs are now in the initial stage. 
These dams are further made useful in 
producing electricity for industrial pur- 
poses, and for the many mines in the 
hills surrounding the agricultural sec- 
tions. 

In some sections this year the farm- 
ers of Nevada put in more grain than 
in previous seasons. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that for three previous 
years the rainfall had been much below 
normal, and the lack of water for irri- 
gation had injured the alfalfa to such 
an extent that many farmers plowed it 
up and put in grain. This condition ob- 
tained in most of the agricultural sec- 
tions of the state. While this year 
showed a much larger grain crop than 
usual, the price at which alfalfa hay is 
now selling, and at which it is likely to 
stay for a long time, will tend to increase 
the grain acreage to a considerable ex- 
tent in the future. 

Because of prohibitory freight rates, 
farmers have been limited to local mar- 
kets for their crops, but the construction 
of good highways and the great inter- 
est now being taken in road building 
promise to enlarge the field for farming 
operations. 

Marquis, White Australian, Blue- 
Stem, Early Baart and White Club 
wheat are the main varieties grown in 
Nevada. Turkey Red was tried this 
year in the Lovelock and Fallon districts, 
and the Carson valley. All of these va- 
rieties produce well in this climate and 
under irrigation conditions. 

The introduction into this state of the 
Early Baart, Marquis and Turkey Red 
wheats and their successful production 
under local conditions have placed the 
millers, it is claimed, in a position where- 
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by they can make a superior patent with- 
out the addition of eastern hard wheat at 
high transportation cost. They can 
therefore compete with near-by states in 
the sale of their product to good ad- 
vantage. 

At first much hesitancy was shown by 
the farmer when it was proposed that 
he try some of the new species of wheat 
that were proving so successful in other 
states under similar conditions. Club 
was the favorite in most sections, be- 
cause it was not so liable to “shatter” 
when late heading was practiced, and 
the farmer was not so sure that the new 
species would work well. The first trials 
often gave poor results, largely from 
the reluctance of the farmer to depart 
from his beaten trail. But the persever- 
ance of the milling trade and its willing- 
ness to help the farmer make a success 
of the new species finally secured the full 
co-operation of the latter, and the re- 
sults have proved very profitable to both. 
Modern harvesting machinery is being 
used extensively now, and the nonliabil- 
ity to “shatter” is not an essential qual- 
ity in wheat harvesting. 

Lovelock valley, at the lower end of 
the Humboldt River, is one of the main 
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On the John Dotta Ranch 


Dry farming is practiced to some extent 
in this section, there being more rainfall 
than in other parts of the state. In the 
southern part of the state the climate 
is quite hot, and wheat raising is not 
gone into on a very large scale. 

One of the modern mills of the state 
is that of the Pitt Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany, located at Lovelock. The original 
mill was built about twenty-five years 
ago, and was of small capacity. This 
was located about five miles up the Hum- 
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grain growing sections. It is estimated 
that this valley has harvested three hun- 
dred thousand bushels of grain this sea- 
son, sixty-five per cent of which is wheat 
grading Number 1 soft white, thirty 
per cent good heavy malting quality 
barley, and five per cent oats. 

Carson valley is another grain produc- 
ing district. This valley is farmed in 
smaller units than the Lovelock valley, 
but produces a good crop of fine quality. 
Fallon, on the Newlands project, is also 
becoming a grain producer. Like the 
Carson valley, there are many small units, 
but the total production is fairly large. 

Elko County, having a colder winter 
climate than the rest of the state, pro- 
duces a good grade of winter wheat. 


boldt River from the town of Lovelock, 
then but a flag station on the Central 
Pacific Railway. The moving spirit in 
the building of this mill was William C. 
Pitt, at that time a rancher of the valley 
who saw the necessity of an outlet for 
the product of the farm. 

A dam in the Humboldt River at that 
point furnished the water power for the 
mill. For a number of years its activi- 
ties and field were limited, but about 
five years ago it was moved to a central 
location in Lovelock, modern equipment 
installed, and the mill capacity increased 
to one hundred barrels. A concrete ele- 
vator and a steam rolling mill for barley 
were built in connection with the new 
plant. On the old mill site a power plant 


was installed, utilizing the water for the 
production of electricity to run the new 
mill. About nine years ago A. L. Bach- 
rodt became manager of the business, 
and John Beaudine, head miller, has been 
in charge of the milling department for 
twenty-five years. 

The mill of the Riverside Milling 
Company, located at Reno, is one of the 
oldest mills in the state, and the largest. 
It has a three hundred barrel capacity, 
and is modern in type. This mill was 
first established in 1863, and rebuilt in 
1914, Fallon has a hundred barrel mill, 
which was built last year to take the 
place of the old one which was burned 
the year before. 

Among the other early day mills that 
are still running is that of the Elko 
Milling Company at Elko. It is of forty 
barrel capacity, and has been modernized 
as far as possible. It is located in the 
heart of the only winter wheat section 
in the state. 

At Gardnerville, in the extreme west- 
ern edge of the state, there is a sixty 
barrel mill. This is probably the oldest 
mill among those now in operation, that 
section having been settled and farmed 
since the first discovery of gold and 
silver in what was-then a part of the 
territory of Utah. Another modern, one 


‘hundred barrel mill was built at Minden, 


near Gardnerville, about five years ago, 
and there are four or five other small 
ones in the state. 

While there is not the romance about 
the wheat and milling industry in Ne- 
vada such as one finds in the old and 
beautiful water power mills of the East, 
and while there is no tremendous growth 
from small beginnings such as one finds 
in Minnesota, there is certainly the 
charm of accomplishment here which in- 
dicates that man has gained supremacy 
over the sagebrush and barren desert. 

Rosert C. Mason. 
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The Drainage Canal at Humboldt Lake 
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GIVE FLOUR, NOT CORN 


A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives to appropriate 
ten million dollars to be used for the 
purchase of ten million bushels of corn 
and a million bushels of seed grain to be 
shipped-to Russia. This is supposed to 
be in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the President that aid be given 
to the famine stricken people of that 
country. 

While the intention back of this meas- 
ure for relief is most excellent, unless 
the bill can be so amended as to give the 
Russians food supplies such as they actu- 
ally need and want, instead of a product 
of which this country has a large sur- 
plus and therefore would be glad to get 
rid of, one of comparatively little human 
food value, and to which the Russians 
are unaccustomed and cannot readily 
use, there would be no merit in the ap- 
parently generous act. On the contrary 
it would be a very grave blunder. If the 
bill is intended to afford relief to the 
American farmer because he has raised 
a large crop of corn and cannot find a 
profitable market for it, it should not 
be permitted to masquerade as a bill for 
the relief of the Russian famine suffer- 
ers, , 
As an effort toward famine relief the 
proposal is almost a mockery. To ship 
large quantities of corn to Russia would 
accomplish no good whatever. There are 
no mills in Russia equipped to grind 
corn. Presumably it is intended to grind 
it in this country and ship the manu- 
factured goods to Russia. In this case 
the fact that the keeping qualities of 
corn products are not good, and that 
they are.apt to spoil in transit and stor- 
age, should be taken into account. Many 
sections in which the famine is most 
acute are very remote, and it would be 
months before the supplies could reach 
their destination, by which time they 
might perhaps be uneatable. 

Corn goods are not suitable as a daily 
food ration. So used they- sometimes 


produce stomach disorders. This is espe-— 


cially so among those who are already 
undernourished, as the people in the Rus- 
sian famine district certainly are. 

Finally, the Russians are entirely un- 
familiar with corn products and do not 
know how to prepare them. During the 
famine of 1892, a trainload of corn, 
given by the state of Nebraska, was 
ground at Akron, Ohio, in transit, and 
carried to Russia for relief purpose. It 
was thought necessary to insert in every 
bag printed instructions giving recipes 
for cooking. As the vast majority of 
the Russian peasants are unable to read, 
these instructions were quite useless. 
After the corn meal arrived in the fam- 
ine district, it was found very difficult, 
indeed almost impossible, to make use 
of it, and it was finally consumed only 
by mixing a small proportion of it with 
the wheat flour contained in the same 
cargo. Those who are unfamiliar with 
practical relief work in the field do not 
understand the difficulty of using prod- 
ucts which the people are unaccustomed 
to. It is of the utmost importance that 
the food supplied for this purpose be 
readily and easily handled. 


The Russian people actually need, 
want and ask for wheat flour, and there 
is a surplus of this on hand in America 
which can be obtained at an exceedingly 
low price. Especially is this true of the 
lower grades, which are perfectly sound 
and wholesome, and admirably suited for 
relief purposes. This flour may be had 
in large quantities for prompt delivery, 
and at a figure approximating the cost 
of manufacture, or eyen less. It is im- 
mediately available, and there is no ques- 
tion either as to its keeping qualities or 
its standard value for relief purposes. 
It is a food that the Russian is familiar 
with and knows how to use. 

If it be the desire to benefit the 
Ameriean farmer while helping the Rus- 
sian peasant, the shipment of wheat 
products would accomplish the same re- 
sult as if corn products were shipped. 
It would doubtless be reflected in the 
ultimate price of the farmer’s wheat. 

Altogether, therefore, there is every 
argument in favor of sending wheat 
flour to Russia rather than corn, and, 
as it may safely be assumed that Con- 
gress sincerely desires to relieve the fam- 
ine, rather than to find a market for ten 
million bushels of surplus corn, it is to 
be hoped that the bill will be so amended 
as to accomplish the best results. 

To this end, it would not be out of 
place for millers to apprise their con- 
gressmen of the real facts and to ask 
them, before they vote on the bill, thor- 
oughly to investigate the matter and sat- 
isfy themselves that the proposal to ship 
corn to Russia for famine relief is a 
mistake. This can be remedied by so 
amending the bill as to give the desig- 
nated agency of relief the power to 
purchase such food supplies as, from its 
practical knowledge and actual experi- 
ence, it may consider most desirable. 

CANADA AND THE TARIFF 
Ten years ago the Liberal party in 
Canada, then under the leadership of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, was guilty of a tactical 
blunder which cost it the control of the 
government. Ever since the disaster re- 
sulting from the strange twist given by 
events to the issue of reciprocity in 1911, 
the Liberal party has been preparing for 
the day of its return to power. More 
than a year ago the issue on which the 
general election would be fought out was 
clearly stated by the premier, Mr. 
Meighen; the country was to be asked 
whether it preferred a protective or a 
low tariff. Other questions have since 
been brought forward, but the tariff is- 
sue has been consistently emphasized by 
both parties, and the Liberal victory last 
week shows conclusively what Canada 
thinks on the subject. 

This election is directly significant to 
the flour millers of the United States. It 
is not to be expected that the Liberal 
government will go so far as to remove 
the duties on wheat and wheat products 
imported from the United States so long 
as a tax is maintained on similar prod- 
ucts coming from Canada. In that re- 
spect any change that may be made de- 
pends on the action of Congress, with 
the assurance that Canada will doubtless 
gladly follow any move toward free 


trade in wheat and wheat products that 
may be made by the United States. 

The importance of Canada’s declara- 
tion of policy, so far as the millers of 
the United States are concerned, is more 
involved than this. President Harding, 
in his latest message, reiterated the state- 
ment that we cannot sell where we do 
not buy. The export trade of any nation 
is directly dependent on its power to 
maintain something like a balance by 
purchasing from its own customers. This 
is particularly true of the export trade 
in flour, which concerns an exceptionally 
large number of buying countries. The 
United States in 1920 exported flour di- 
rect to more than seventy different states, 
and with the difficulties created by ex- 
change differentials, the ability of each 
one of these states to pay for its flour 
purchases was directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on the ability to earn American 
dollars in exchange for its own exports. 

Canada has now made an enormously 
attractive offer for a large share in the 
world’s trade. It has invited foreign 
nations to buy its surplus products be- 
cause it has proclaimed its own readiness 
to purchase goods from them with the 
minimum of official hindrance. In the 
case of many commodities Canada does 
not compete with the United States, but 
in wheat and flour its competition is di- 
rect and, even under existing conditions, 
very difficult to meet. 

It is needless to repeat the arguments 
which every miller in the United States 
advances for the further development of 
the export flour trade. In the past two 
years various reasons have been sought to 
explain the falling off in flour exports, 
and many remedies have been suggested. 
The fundamental cause, however, is the 
very simple one that foreign nations have 
reduced their purchases of United States 
flour because they could secure flour 
milled elsewhere at a lower price, or be- 
cause they could save still more by pur- 
chasing wheat and grinding it themselves. 

To pay for American flour, American 
dollars must be bought in exchange for 
depreciated foreign money. It is a tru- 
ism that depreciated currency can be 
strengthened only by heavy export sales 
to nations more favorably situated. In 
other words, extension of the flour export 
business of either the United States or 
Canada depends, first of all, on the 
amount. these countries can purchase 
from their prospective customers. 

Thus it is not the duty on wheat or 
flour that really matters most to the mill- 
ers, but the scores of duties on the 
products which foreign nations are 
eager to ship in order to strengthen their 
own credits. Canada, by definitely de- 
claring itself in favor of reduced tariffs, 
has invited the rest of the world to buy 
its surplus wheat and flour. More than 
this, it is directly increasing their ca- 
pacity for doing so, because its lower 
tariffs will give them greater opportuni- 
ties to pay for their wheat and flour pur- 
chases in terms of their own surplus 
commodities. 

The milling industry of the United 
States has long felt the pressure of Ca- 
nadian competition, and it is well to 
face the new. facts squarely. Canada, 
like the United States, feels the urgent 
necessity of increasing its export trade, 
but, unlike the United States, it is at- 
tempting to secure this added foreign 
business by the only methods which, in 
the long run, can possibly succeed. It is 
going to increase its flour sales abroad, 
inevitably at the expense of the United 
States’ exporting millers, by providing 
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new and greater opportunities for its 
customers to pay their bills. 


THE DESPAIRING TELEGRAM 


A St. Louis miller writes as follows: 
“I have read with much interest the arti- 
cle appearing in your last edition, en- 
titled ‘Dump Abroad,’ and you can rest 
assured that millers would very much 
like to have the opportunity of dumping 
some of their excess output abroad, but 
it seems at the present time it is quite 
impossible to secure any export business, 
so millers naturally are doing everything 
they can to further the sale of their 
products in domestic markets, and some 
of them no doubt are offering to sell 
flour at considerably less than their 
known cost of manufacture. But the 
idea suggested in your article ‘Dump 
Abroad’ does not compare with a condi- 
tion that we met up with the other day, 
emanating from one of the mills in your 
vicinity that seemed so anxious to place 
its product that, in a wire to one of its 
prospective customers, it voiced the as- 
surance that the price quoted did not 
contain one cent for cost of manufac- 
ture, overhead charges or selling ex- 
pense. This is a fact, as the writer saw 
the telegram with his own eyes. 

“One of our salesmen suggested at the 
time the telegram was offered for in- 
spection that he would like to know just 
how to meet such competition, and I 
very quickly told him there was no 
method of meeting such competition and 
suggested that he probably would not 
have to meet it very long. 

“We can understand how, under pre- 
vailing conditions, millers will resort to 
almost any method or inducement to sell 
flour, but when they offer flour at a price 
which they say in their offer does not 
contain one cent for manufacturing cost, 
overhead charges or selling expense they 
have certainly reached the depths of de- 
spair in an endeavor to keep their prop- 
erty in operation. 

“If these kinds of telegrams are going 
out broadcast, and prices named in them 
are figured on the basis of the advice in 
the telegram, it simply means that those 
millers: who are trying to get a little over 
cost for the flour will have to bear with 
such a situation a few days longer, until 
this erstwhile competitor is out of the 
way.” 

When a mill sends such a telegram as 
that quoted in the foregoing, it merely 
accents its own inability to sell its prod- 
uct on a self-respecting basis; and dis- 
credits its own merchandising methods. 
By appealing for trade on a no-profit 
basis, it gives the impression to the pros- 
pective buyer that it is in desperate 
straits for orders and is obliged to sell 
at a loss for lack of customers willing 
to buy at a fair price. The natural im- 
pulse of the recipient of the telegram is 
to refrain from buying, in the expecta- 
tion of still lower prices to come. 

Business is not inspired by an expres- 
sion of inability to sell other than at a 
loss, and a telegram of this character 
will very rarely accomplish sales. There 
is no law, except the unwritten one of 
sound business practice, against such a 
method of soliciting trade, but while it 
may excite pity for the unfortunate 
plight of the sender, and cause conjec- 
tures as to the probable duration of his 
business existence, it does not inspire 
confidence in his ability or stimulate the 
sale of his product. Of course its influ- 
ence is further to demoralize prices, 
thereby making the situation worse for 
everybody concerned. 
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BREAK THE DEADLOCK 


In accordance with the request of the 
president of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, expressed in the communi- 
eation which follows, The Northwestern 
Miller is quite willing to give publicity 
to the position of this organization, as 
therein set forth, and hereby does so. 

It must take exception, however, to 
Mr. Petersen’s conclusion that The 
Northwestern Miller now agrees “in prin- 
ciple with the contentions and aims of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs.” 
There is nothing in the editorial “Look- 
ing for Excuses,” published on Novem- 
ber 30, to which he refers, which gives 
warrant for any such inference. The 
Northwestern Miller has not changed its 
opinion a particle on the principle in- 
volved in this question, and maintains 
the same stand it originally took. 

If it be a fact, as stated by Mr. 
Petersen, that “buyers experience no 
difficulty whatever in buying on the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs’ contract 
or any other contract they elect to offer 
a miller desiring to sell his flour,” which 
is open to question, it would merely in- 
dicate that, for the time being, the trade 
was completely demoralized and buyers 
were dictating terms of purchase. Such 
an unfortunate condition would not in 
the least alter the principle involved, 
which would remain unchanged. 

It would, however, emphasize the ne- 
cessity of agreeing upon some form of 
contract, thus to prevent further de- 
moralization in terms of buying, and to 
bring out this point was clearly the ob- 
ject of the article “Looking for Ex- 
cuses.” 

It is most regrettable that millers and 
buyers of flour cannot come together in 
the right spirit, and agree upon a con- 
tract that would be just and reasonable. 
The present deadlock in this direction is 
not to the advantage of either side, and 
the trade as a whole is suffering from it. 

Buyers have as much to gain as millers 
by the establishment of a standard form 
of contract, acceptable to and recognized 
by both buyer and seller. While during 
a dull season like the present they may 
find it te their advantage to dictate 
terms, yet, as soon as conditions change, 
the millers may get the better of it. The 
trade needs, in both active and dull 
times, a definite and acceptable sales 
contract. 

Whether or not they can unite on a 
preliminary basis of conference, the com- 
mittees of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration and the National Federated 
Flour Clubs ought to meet together and 
discuss the issues between them, in or- 
der, if possible, to find some grounds on 
which they can agree. Having discov- 
ered these and stated them, they might 
proceed, with at least some prospect of 
success, to consider the points of differ- 
ence. It is a bad thing to have the 
buyer and seller of a commodity at odds 
on the terms of contract. Mr. Petersen’s 
communication follows. 

Curcaco, I1t., Dec. 7, 1921. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: In your issue of October 19, un- 
der the heading “Clearing the Way,” you 
state that the issue of whether or not a 
contract satisfactory to both seller and 
buyer can be devised is now “squarely 
up to the flour clubs.” 

Since that time the National Federated 
Flour Clubs have made repeated efforts 
to arrange a meeting of contract com- 
mittees of its and the millers’ organiza- 
tion, but insisted that the entire contract 
must be subject to discussion if any sat- 
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isfactory results were to be obtained. 
Unfortunately, the Millers’ National 
Federation would not agree to a meeting 
on these grounds, and the efforts of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs to bring 
about a better condition in the trade 
were thus made unavailing. 

It was to be foreseen, with the milling 
and flour business in the dull condition 
it was in, and with every prospect that 
this condition would continue for some 
time, that buyers would experience no 
difficulty whatever in buying on the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs’ contract 
or on any other contract they might elect 
to offer a miller desiring to sell his flour, 
and the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, as pointed out in your article, 
“Looking for Excuses,” in your issue of 
November 30, would indicate that you 
now appreciate this fact, and that you 
agree in principle with the contentions 
and aims of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs. 

There are reasons and sound argu- 
ments to be had why the subjects “f.o.b. 
mill,” “net weights when packed,” and 
“inspection allowed” should be left to 
discussion by the contract committees, 
why they should be revised or why a 
compromise should not be effected on 
these questions. The large flour buying 
and distributing interests have a right to 
say on what terms their money shall be 
invested as well as the millers have an 
equal right to say on what terms their 
goods shall be sold; this naturally must 
be a matter of agreement between seller 
and buyer. It is not and never has been 
the desire of the flour clubs to “bull- 
doze” in this respect, but neither do they 
propose to be dictated to; for this very 
reason they have made repeated efforts 
to have the entire contract discussed and 
revised. Only if the contract in its en- 
tirety can be so treated can a mutually 
satisfactory contract be devised, one that 
will be acceptable to all connected with 
the milling and flour industries, and one 
that will be universally used. 

In this connection, emphasizing the 
spirit of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs and their earnest desire to improve 
conditions in the trade, it might be stated 
that a number of months ago this or- 
ganization appointed its committee for 
the discussion of ways and means of 
eliminating the unfair from the trade, 
notified the Millers’ National Federation 
to this effect, and requested them to ar- 
range for an early meeting of the com- 
mittees ; unfortunately, nothing definite 
has been done by the millers’ organiza- 


tion in this matter. The appointment of . 


a millers’ covumittee, and a meeting two 
or three months ago, possibly would have 
been instrumental in the avoidance of 
many of the threatened lawsuits and 
losses mentioned in your article, “Look- 
ing for Excuses.” 

The National Federated Flour Clubs’ 
committee appointed for this purpose is 
still waiting and ready to act, the same 
can be said of the contract committee of 
this organization, whenever the Millers’ 
National Federation shows the proper 
inclination and an earnest and honest 
desire to get together. 

In view of the above mentioned arti- 
cles, which might create the impression 
that the flour clubs have been remiss in 
these matters, it would be only fair that 
the position of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs be given publicity. 

' - Yours very truly, 
Nationa Feperatep Frovur Cuvss, 
V. J. Perersen, 
President. 


UPHOLDING FEED CONTRACTS 


Contract repudiation or evasion has 
been the subject of an immense amount 
of discussion throughout the milling in- 
dustry, almost invariably with applica- 
tion only to the case of the buyer of 
flour or feed who seeks to escape fulfill- 
ing his obligations. There is, however, 
unfortunately another side to the ques- 
tion, and one which the millers are by 
no means so ready to consider. 

To give a specific illustration, a mill 
sells so many tons of feed to a jobber 
for delivery. within sixty or ninety days. 
This sale is predicated in the miller’s 
mind, though not in the written contract, 
on a rate of operation which will readily 
permit the production of the stipulated 
quantity of milling byproducts. Subse- 
quently the demand for flour falls off, 
the rate of mill operation is materially 
lessened, and not enough millfeed is pro- 
duced to meet the mill’s engagement. 

A second and different situation, va- 
rious instances of which have recently 
been reported, is created when, as just 
now, there is a very poor demand for 
flour and an active one for feed. The 
miller is having great difficulty in dis- 
posing of his flour by itself, but he sees 
a chance to work some of it off in mixed 
cars, the call for millfeed being suf* 
ficiently insistent so that buyers, rather 
than go without it altogether, are often 
disposed to accept a certain amount of 
flour which they do not actually need, in 
order to secure the feed they require. 

It ought to be quite unnecessary to 
remind any miller that what is sauce for 
the goose is equally sauce for the gan- 
der. If the miller expects to hold his 
customers to their agreements, he must 
of necessity be fully prepared likewise 
to live up to the letter and spirit of his 
own. Relatively speaking, there has 
been and is likely to be little trouble 
with flour contracts so far as the miller’s 
adherence to them is concerned; on a 
declining or steady market it is obviously 
to his advantage to fill his orders as 
booked, and even on an advancing mar- 
ket, if he has regulated his wheat pur- 


chases wisely, his margin of profit re- ° 


mains, and competition is so keen that 
he cannot afford to risk the loss of a 
good customer by failing to carry out his 
agreements. Behind this question of im- 
mediate profits, moreover, lies the firm- 
ly established integrity of the milling in- 
dustry as a whole. 

The matter of millfeed sales, however, 
has in the past been on a somewhat dif- 
ferent basis. The feed trade itself has 
urgently needed just such a reorganiza- 
tion as has been brought about by the 
association of feed distributors, and 
transactions between the mills and the 
feed jobbers have often been on a most 
unbusinesslike basis. Moreover, mill- 
feed being a byproduct, its output has 
always been dependent on the amount of 
flour ground. A mill can fill its flour 
orders up to the limit of its capacity 
merely by buying sufficient wheat, but 
it cannot sell the byproduct in excess of 
the amount resulting from its actual 
flour production. 

In so far as failure to deliver feed 
according to contract results from an 
unexpected decrease in the flour output, 
the only remedy is a contract which will 
clearly protect the buyer by providing a 
really adequate forfeit to be paid by 
the miller if he is unable to make deliv- 
ery. This condition is closely parallel to 
the one provided for in agreements for 
the sale of wheat or flour, and when, as 
is generally the case, the miller is acting 
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entirely in good faith, it is utterly un- 
reasonable to expect him to deliver feed 
in excess of the amount resulting from 
his rate of flour production. None the 
less, the feed buyer is clearly entitled 
to protection, as he, in turn, has pre- 
sumably made contracts for delivery, and 
this can readily be secured by close at- 
tention to the terms of the agreement 
under which the miller disposes of his 
feed. 

In cases where nondelivery results 
from the fact that the miller has found 
a more profitable outlet for his feed, 
either in mixed cars with flour or in 
carload lots at higher current prices, 
there is absolutely no more excuse fo: 
the miller than there is for the flour or 
feed buyer who, on a declining market, 
tries to crawl out of his obligations 
The success of the milling industry de 
pends first of all on the integrity o1 
those who engage in it. The great ma 
jority of millers are securely above eve 
the faintest suspicion of repudiatin; 
their contracts for the sale of feed, bu! 
there have of late been enough instance: 
of such evasion to constitute a rea! 
danger. A _ strict application of th 
golden rule, with memories of the evi 
days when every miller was compelled 
to regard a buying order as uncertain 
until the flour was actually paid for, wil 
put an end to an evil which is at present 
working a manifest injustice to the fee: 
distributors, and weakening the position 
of the millers themselves in their insist 
ence on their own contract rights. 





EXPORTING CLEARS 


Commenting upon the editorial in th« 
issue of December 7 entitled “Surplus 
Clears,” a flour exporter writes as fol- 
lows: 

Curcaco, I11., Dec. 10, 1921. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Your excellent editorial in the 
issue of The Northwestern Miller, De- 
cember 7, on page 1093, was read over 
carefully by the writer; this refers to 
surplus clears. 

I cannot agree with you, however, that 
your plan of getting rid of surplus clears 
may be, as you state, visionary or im- 
practicable. To the contrary, your edi- 
torial and the plan contained therein 
appear to be very practicable, providing 
the management of the eventual forma- 
tion of the export association is all in 
one hand. 

For instance, we will assume that the 
Southwest forms an export corporation 
to take care of the surplus clears and 
that likewise the Northwest would form 
such a corporation; if these two corpo- 
rations would be under one management 
and in the hands of an experienced sales 
manager who is fully acquainted with 
existing conditions in different European 
countries, I feel that millers would fare 
much better than by continuing to em- 
ploy their present method of selling sur- 
plus clears by cutting each other’s 
throats. 

There is no doubt that in a short time 
Europe’ will start to buy clears again, 
in fact inquiries have developed since 
December 6, since central European 
countries have practically used up their 
own crop are are now forced to again 
buy in this country. 

Unfortunately, competition among 
millers is so strong that millers them- 
selves have gone to Europe and have 
made propositions to buyers there, which 
have been taken with a grain of salt. 

Yours very truly, 
Srecmunp Srezc. 
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The week has been . substantially a 
repetition of the ones immediately pre- 
ceding it, with fluctuating wheat prices, 
little confidence, slack business and the 
single real encouragement being found in 
the steadily stronger market for feed. 
In the past five weeks bran has advanced 
something like $9.50 per ton, and the de- 
mand is excellent. As a result, many 
mills are seeking to work off their other- 
wise unsalable flour in mixed cars, and 
feed just at present is unquestionably 
selling a deal of flour that other- 
wise would not be moving at all. 

Export business, outside of flour buy- 
ing for relief purposes, is pretty much 
at a standstill, and domestic trading is 
limited to small sales. With the wheat 
market advancing two or three cents one 
day and declining an equal amount the 
next, and with Chicago May only 4c over 
December, there is little encouragement 
for heavy forward buying of flour, and 
jobbers and bakers are doing business 
accordingly. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Dee. 8 ccicceve' $7.60 $6.90 $6.55 
Des. 3 cccccdess 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 12 cccccceee 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oot. EB: siicceses 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept, 2 cccvcose 8.70 7.55 7.05 
AUG. 1 csccescs 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Jal S ccenccces 9.15 7.90 7.35 
TUNG 2 cccoscecse 10.05 9.05 8.60 
" 7.90 7.30 

8.30 . 8.30 

9.35 9.55 

9.20 9.75 

9.80 10.10 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity — 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
Dec. 4-10 ....-06- 37 57 46 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3... 42 59 41 
November av’ge.. 53 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average .... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 62 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average. for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Dee. O ...secese $4.70 $4.60 45 
DOG. 2 cecavrnce 4.80 4.70 4.80 
Nev, © cvceseces 5.25 5.20 5.10 
O88, 2. cvcccvces 6.05 5:85 5.50 
Sept, B .Vessuce 6.20 5.80 5.55 
AUG. 1 seceveces 6.70 6.00 6.45 
TUF 2 cccrccere 6.75 6.20 5.65 
TUM D. gc vcscors 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May ET cseccassr 6.00 5.90 5.70 
AMET 2 sccscecs 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 ....... 6.80 6.95 7.26 
Feb. 2 .ccccccecs 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan, 2 ccccsrecs 7.30 7.35 7.35 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 13 
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was $27.20 per ton, which compares with 
$22.45 a week ago, and the following first- 
of-the-month quotations: 

May 1 
April 1 .. 
March 1 . 
Feb. 1... 
Jan, 2... 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 14.) 
NasHvitte.—Flour market not ma- 
terially changed since close of week. 
Feed continues in fair demand. 


Cotumsus.—The week starts off with 
slow flour business, no sales having been 
reported in the past two days. Feed 
in excellent demand. 


PuitavetPHiA.—Flour dull and weak 
to sell, in sympathy with continued down- 
ward movement of wheat. Market for 
millfeed strong, and bran 50c higher un- 
der light offerings and a fairly active 
demand. 


Cuicaco.—Some flour being bought 
for immediate needs, but volume of 
business is not large. Better demand 
for clears, and an increased export in- 
quiry. Prices down 10@1é5c on spring 
grades. Feed supply not sufficient for 
demand. 


Sr. Lovis—Inactivity prevailing in 
milling field remains undisturbed. Very 
‘little demand, either domestic or export. 
Inquiries received are only for small 
quantities. No improvement expected 
before Jan. 1. Offerings of millfeed 
light and demand firm. 


Bartimore.—Flour easier with wheat, 
but absolutely no demand or trading in 
any direction. Business apparently done 
for until after the holidays, unless the 
market should suddenly turn up and 
force the legion of bears to grab a root. 
Feed unchanged and quiet. 


Mitwavxker.—Flour trade remains dull 
and lifeless. Prices reduced toda 
about 10c from level reported at wee 
end. Rye likewise off 10c bbl. Busi- 
ness very limited. Millfeed, spot de- 
mand brisk. Prices again 50c higher. 
Middlings at small premium over bran. 


Boston.—Demand for flour shows no 
improvement. Trade only meeting press- 
ing needs, and few sales report Con- 
siderable pressure to sell on part of 
spring wheat millers at 25@50c under 
open quotations. Hard and soft winter 
flours about 10c lower on all grades. 
Millfeed advanced $1@2 ton, with good 
demand. Cornmeal and oatmeal in good 
demand and steady. 


Kansas Crry.—Milling situation with- 
out change, early this week in South- 
west. Moderate domestic demand con- 
fined chiefly to established trade and 
evenly distributed. No large lots sold, 
and practically no bakery trade. Sales 
prompt to 60 days’ shipment. Instruc- 
tions a shade better, but still restricted. 
Prices slightly lower. Export quiet. 
Sale of 2,000 bags to United Kingdom 
reported. Bran scarce and in excellent 
demand, Market weakening for shorts, 
with demand negligible and offerings in- 
creasing. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec, 11 Dec. 13 


Dec. 10 Dec.3 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...183,120 204,040 296,545 361,720 
St. Paul ....... 9,935 11,070 8,650 17,440 
Duluth-Superior 21,660 30,480 6,925 30,905 
Milwaukee .... 1,120 4,500 7,000 15,900 





Totals ....... 215,835 250,090 309,120 425,965 
Outside mills*. .137,070 141,105 





Ag’gate sprg.352,905 50,22 
24,500 24,100 20,400 43,600 


St. Louis ...... 

St. Louist ..... 30,200 26,700 33,800 568,200 
Buffalo ........ 114,860 126,245 144,545 182,200 
Rochester ..... 5,800 7,100 8,700 15,400 
Chicago ....... 20,000 16,000 17,500 3,000 


Kansas City.... 78,700 77,200 59,500 82,000 
Kansas City!...265,750 276,300 225,650 356,235 
15,095 14, 


Omaha ........ 500 9,030 23,525 
Toledo ........ 19,500 20,300 16,500 27,300 
Toledof ....... 73,055 58,350 67,595 60,100 
Indianapolis ... 8,060 9,155 8,070 13,610 
Nashville** .... 93,265 65,010 88,340 139,035 
Portland, Oreg. 35,245 28,107 19,700 24,316 
Seattle ........ 32,660 18,735 15,385 45,795 
Tacoma ....... 35,180 42,015 12,300 60,040 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Dec. 11 Dec. 13 


Dec. 10 Dec. 3 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 33 38 54 66 
We, FE ccccccccns 52 47 37 74 
Duluth-Superior .. 59 83 19 84 
Outside mills* .... 41 41 44 50 
Average spring... 37 42 49 60 
Milwaukee ........ 4 17 29 66 
St. Louis ......... 8 48 40 86 
St. Louist ........ 39 35 44 75 
TOUMRI® crccccccece 69 76 87 110 
Rochester ........ 31 38 47 83 
CRIGERO sccccccces 50 40 58 8 
Kansas City ...... 74 72 57 87 
Kansas Cityt...... 53 56 60 80 
QemORS cocceccscce 78 75 33 98 
DOROGS. scccccscece 41 42 34 57 
Toledof .......... 46 41 39 68 
Indianapolis ...... 35 40 35 60 
Nashville** ....... 47 35 45 67 
Portland, Oregon.. 61 49 41 57 
Beattie 2. .cececeee 62 35 29 86 
TACOMA .....5..0. 62 74 22 87 
Totals ..cecsiccs 49 49 42 73 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


URGES AID FOR RUSSIANS 


Secretary Hoover Says Effective Food Relief 
Must Be Administered by Congress— 
Asks $20,000,000 Appropriation 


Effective food relief in Russia must be 
administered by congressional action, 
Secretary Hoover declared to the House 
foreign affairs committee this week, in 
asking an appropriation of $20,000,000 
for the purchase of food supplies for 
starving Russians. The question could 
not be solved by public charity, he added, 
explaining that voluntary contributions 
to Russian relief work since August had 
not amounted to $500,000. 

In urging purchase of twice the amount 
of grain, recommended last week by 
President Harding in his message to 
Congress, and as called for in the Ford- 
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ney bill to appropriate $10,000,000 for 
the purchase of 10,000,000 bus corn and 
1,000,000 bus seed grain, Mr. Hoover said 
that the “situation required it.” The 
supplies contemplated in the Fordney 
bill, he declared, were inadequate. In 
addition to the grain, he said 500,000 
cases of condensed milk should be sent 
to Russia for 3,500,000 starving children. 

James P. Goodrich and Vernon Kel- 
logg, both of whom had recently returned 
from Russia, where they had studied the 
famine situation for the American Re- 
lief Administration, joined Mr. Hoover 

- in urging that a $20,000,000 appropria- 
tion be rushed through Congress. 

Mr. Hoover estimated it would be 
physically impossible to distribute more 
than 22,000,000 bus grain in the lower 
Volga region during the next six months, 
but’ contended that an effort should be 
made to place that quantity at the dis- 
posal of the starving population. 

President Harding, in his message to 
Congress at the opening of the second 
session under his administration, urged 
federal aid to starving Russia. 

“We do not recognize the government 
of Russia,” he a “nor tolerate the 
peepee which emanates therefrom, 

ut we do not forget the traditions of 

Russian friendship. We may put aside 
our consideration of all international 
politics and fundamental differences in 
government. The big thing is the call 
of the suffering and the dying. 

“Unreservedly I recommend the appro- 
priation necessary to supply the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration with 10,000,- 
000 bus of corn and 1,000,000 bus of seed 

rains, not alone to halt the wave of 

eath through starvation, but to enable 
spring planting in areas where the seed 
grains have been exhausted temporarily 
to stem starvation. 

“The American Relief Administration 
is directed in Russia by former officers 
of our own armies, and has fully demon- 
strated its ability to transport and dis- 
tribute relief through American hands 
without hindrance or loss. The time has 
come to add the government’s support 
to the wonderful relief already wrought 
out of the generosity of the American 
private purse. 

“I am not unaware that we have suf- 
fering and privation at home. When it 
exceeds the capacity for relief within the 
states concerned it will have federal con- 
sideration. It seems to me we should be 
indifferent to our own heart promptings, 
and out of accord with the spirit which 
acclaims the Christmastide, if we do not 
give out of our national abundance to 
lighten the burden of woe upon a people 
blameless and helpless in famine’s peril.” 


BRITISH FLOUR MARKET 


Spot Demand for All Qualities Fairly Good— 
Canadian Flour Quoted Lower— 
Americans Too High 








Lonpvon, Enc., Dec. 13.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Spot demand for all qualities of 
flour, especially Manitoba export patents, 
keeps fairly good, although prices of 
Manitobas have a lower tendency, as 
cable offers for December seaboard are 
Is@1s 6d cheaper on the week. Ameri- 
can offers are not cheap enough to tempt 
the market here. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 13. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. ‘ 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .....---ceeeeceeeenseceee $6.75@ 7.10 $..... 7.50 $. . Pr $6.90@ 7.25 $8.25@ 9.25 $7.25@ 7.50 7.60@ 8.25 $8.35@ 8.75 $6.90@ 7.25 $7.00@ 7.60 
Spring standard patent ......-+.++seeeeeeee 6.40@ 6.70 6.45@ 7.00 0 @. oe. 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.35 7.50@ 8.20 6.40@ 6.80 0 ccc eo cece 
Spring first clear .....eeceeceeceeeeeceeeeee 4.00@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 Mee 4.00@ 4.50 4.50@ 5.25 6 cb0 cP ocece 5.10@ 5.35 5.00@ 6.00 o cece Devece re ee 
H WOME o vvcccccaccccsorce 6.25@ 6.50 oo@.- @ 6.60 6.25@ 6.50 re. eee 7.00@ 7.25 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 8.10 6.50@ 6.80 6.00@ 6.50 
Hard bet ar prea oy 43 Shs dS eceSenssovsevee 5.80@ 6.15 o-@.. @ 5.90 5.40@ 5.75 6.25@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 6.50@ 6.75 ee 6.10@ 6.40 6 ccc oe Mw cece 
Hard winter first clear.......05-eeeeeeeeees 4.00@ 4.75 + oe @ 4.25 3.80@ 4.30 4.50@ 56.25 o does ic csee oseve Dp ccoce ee) Serer co o@ sccce 6 conc Qe cece 
Soft winter short patent..........--0-seee08 6.15@ 6.25 ay Perr eos @®@. 6.10@ 6.30 me toe 6.25@ 6.50 o use 6 OP scence 6.50@ 7.85 Te) saree 7.50@ 7.90 
Sent wees po «gag sv bo gecsccevicnsooece 5.90@ 6.00 a Perens --@. 5.40@ 5.70 5.60@ 5.90 *5.25@ 5.50 *5.40@ 5.85 6.25@ 6.75 5.40@ 6.20 5.65@ 6.10 
Soft winter first clear........---eeeeeererre 4.50@ 4.80 o<ecenccae --@.. 3.75@ 4.25 er Perk we Peree rere, Sete eh 5.75@ 6.50 ere) rere 3.90@ 4.50 

Rye flour, white .....-.eecceceeccereneceees 4.60@ 5.10 5.35@ 5.45 --@.. coeee® 5.25@ 6.00 5.60@ 6.00 ocve ec wsce 5.50@ 5.75 @ --@. 

Rye flour, standard ........eeeeeeeeceeeees 4.30@ 4.70 3.45@ 3.55 oo@.. @ coe oe acces 4.75@ 5.15 ocr @ ccm — ee @ - F 

ie . @ 28.00@29.00  30.00@31.00  29.75@30.50 @ 29.00 @ 
Spring bran .......sccssccccserecvsevecvese 23.00 @ 24.00 20.00 @ 20.50 were. Sere aspec Oe cees --@... 00 le 5 . 5 x le cece oD c ove 
Hard winter DEAR <i ccc ccc cscccceccccccceces 23.00 @ 24.00 © 0000 OM vsees 19.00 @ 20.00 22.00@ 23.00 oe @.0 cece Docece © cee Pe cece «eee» @30.75 @..... osce se @ocees 
Soft winter bran ........ wcvesodereeeccece 23.50 @25.00 cece e Bocces ave pO s osu 23.00 @ 23.50 oe @. 29.00 @30.00 31.00 @ 32.00 «ees» @31,00 @... 23.00 @ 24.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts).......-- 23.50 @25.00 21.00 @ 21.50 20.00 @21.00 occce @Pocsce --@... 28.00@29.00 29.00 @ 30.00 31.00 @33.00 @28.50 26.00 @ 28.00 
Flour middlings gray poe pada eocosvcce 26.00@29.00 25.50 @ 26.50 21.00 @22.00 26.00@ 26.50 Per 31.00 @ 32.00 32.00 @ 34.00 37.00 @ 38.00 «1+» @32.00 eevee Bc ccce 
ROG GOR iccccsictosvecedcesisviccvccceectoc 32.00@32.50 30.00 @31.00 ere, Pree sees @eeeee oo @ wccce 37.00@38.00 37.00 @ 38.00 «see + @39.00 «+e» @37.50 occce Deveee 

Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

Seattle ........- $6.50@6.75 (49's) $5.10@5.50 (49's) $5.20@5.60 (49's) $6.90@7.30 $7.20 @7.65 $6.70@6.90 
++ @7.75 . @ +++ + @5.80 wees @7.40 


San Francisco... .. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis 


f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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SOUTHWEST MILLERS HOLD MEETING 





Semiannual Gathering of League Discusses Railway, Trade and Tariff 
Problems—About 75 in Attendance at Kansas City Gathering 
—Millers to Visit New Orleans 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 10.—About 75 
members attended the es meeting 
of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
held at the Baltimore Hotel here Wednes- 
day, Dec. 7. No formal programme was 
terre for consideration, the ——s 

ving been called largely as an inform 
round table discussion of milling condi- 
tions and current problems of the in- 
dustry in the Southwest. 

were admirably summarized in 
the opening address of L. E. Moses, 
president of the league, who in the course 
of his remarks gave much emphasis to 
the importance of regaining as much as 
possible of the export trade in flour. 

“We are fortunate,” he said, “in having 
at our doors at a relatively low freight 
rate basis ports that permit of entering 
the export trade, and this one feature 
alone has been a factor in permitting our 
mills to run to the capacity that they 
have enjoyed for the past six months. 

“While enjoying this one port outlet, 
it has served to eliminate any service 
competition, as the north Atlantic ports 
have been barred from us to such an ex- 
tent that it has created a burden on the 
ship operators in carrying out our en- 
gagements and giving to our trade the 
service that they should have both in 
shipping from ports and in delivering at 
destination. 

“To obtain and retain the foreign 
trade, service must be given our custom- 
ers at destination, and their method of 
doing business be consulted with the 
same consideration and attention to their 
needs that we give our domestic custom- 
ers. This is realized by those who are 
now engaged in the business. It is not 
enough to make a shipment according 
to the grades of flour sold, at the agreed 
contract price and terms. We must con- 
vince the ship operators of the necessity 
of making such regular port calls, dock- 
ing on schedule time and under unloading 
conditions that will permit our buyers to 
obtain their flour in a manner and under 
conditions that will not allow them to 
make complaint as to deterioration while 
in transit or damage, with the best pos- 
sible sanitary conditions at unloading 
wharf. 

“With our increased milling produc- 
tion that is so clearly set forth in the 
special service supplement of The North- 
western Miller under date of Dec. 3, we 
must realize the necessity of building 
up and maintaining an export trade for 
a considerable per cent of our output. 
We cannot expect to have a local de- 
mand that will at all times permit of a 
reasonable capacity output for our mills 
during the entire year. 

“In reading the supplement we notice 
that the flour mill capacity in Kansas 
alone,—and undoubtedly the ratio will 
be maintained in all states that are rep- 
resented in the membership of the league, 
—at July 1, 1921, included 205 operating 
mills having.a daily capacity of over 
85,000 bbls, whereas in July, 1914, there 
were only 164 mills having a rated ca- 
pacity of over 60,000 bbls. : 

“The question is, What is going to be- 
come of these mills? Are they to be 
operated? Out of the 85,000 there were 
less than 8,000 bbls from mills having 
a daily capacity of less than 200 bbls, 
and we can take it for granted that the 
mills having a capacity in excess of 200 
bbls are owned and opérated by indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations of rela- 
tively efficient management and financial 
responsibility. 

“The milling fraternity of the great 
Southwest have their backs to the wall 
to maintain the position that they now 
hold, and I have no fear of the ultimate 
outcome. Our great district will in the 
succeeding years continue to be the chief 
soufce of flour supply, both for domestic 
and foreign consumption.” : 

Mr. Moses also discussed at some 
length the tariff situation, urging the 
need for the protection of flour milling 
against the competition of flour imported 
from other countries where conditions in- 
sured cheaper wheat and generally lower 
cost of flour production. He argued in 
favor of specific duties on both wheat 


and flour in preference to the present 
basis of a specific duty on wheat and an 
ad valorem duty on flour, which, he 
pointed out, did not work equitably, be- 
cause of the fact that it takes approxi- 
mately six bushels of wheat to produce 
a barrel of patent flour. He argued 
that a sound principle of flour duty re- 
} ange its being based on the rate of 
jour extraction, represented by the grade 
of flour sold in this country. 

Mr. Moses expressed satisfaction with 
the near ye taken by the President of 
the United States in his current message 
to Congress on this matter of protection 
to American manufacturers, and urged 
that millers should support such a tariff 
policy, not only as millers, but for the 
greater prosperity of the country as a 
whole. 

SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The report of C. V. Topping, secretary 
of the league, was largely devoted to 
current traffic matters. A suggestion of 
particular interest was that millers in 
this territory should “advertise” the 
value of their tonnage to the carriers by 
assembling and presenting at frequent 
intervals statistics showing the very 
large volume of mill products shipped 
from this field to territories giving the 
railroads a long haul and great volume 
of earnings. He spoke of the report that 
milling-in-transit rules were to be made 
uniform and subject to a special charge 
for transit milling. Discussion of this 
subject with executive officials of rail- 
ways resulted in assurance that no such 
plan was likely to be put into effect. 

The secretary’s report on traffic mat- 
ters was supplemented by a detailed 
statement presented by E. H. Hogue- 
land, traffic counsel, covering the status 
of many rate questions now pending 
either before the railways themselves or 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. He emphasized especially the 
importance of vigorous opposition to the 
effort of northwestern millers to secure 
a lower through rate to the Atlantic 
seaboard, and equal opposition to the 
plan to extend the territory included in 
the eastern rate via Duluth to include 
Kansas City. 

MR. KELL’S ADDRESS 

Following the above reports, Frank 
Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas, addressed 
the meeting at some length on various 
questions of present importance to mill- 
ing and to the general prosperity of the 
West and Southwest. Mr. Kell laid 
especial emphasis on the grave situation 
created by the action of Congress in 
placing railway rates under control of 
one board and wages of railway em- 
ployees under control of another board. 
He insisted that this dual control could 
not possibly be effective in adjusting 
rates and wages to a new basis of prices 
as a whole. 

The farmer, Mr. Kell said, had been 
fully “liquidated,” but transportation 
charges were still almost at the peak, 
largely due to the lack of authority to 
reduce wages to the basis of the revised 
cost of living. He emphasized also the 
arbitrary attitude of coal miners in re- 
jecting all efforts to secure a lower wage 
basis, illustrating his point by the situa- 
tion of a Texas railroad in which he is 
interested. This road was forced to close 
down its own coal mine, located on its 
own line, because the factor of miners’ 
ae made it impossible for the rail- 
r to use its own coal and forced it to 
change its locomotives to burn oil. 

Mr. Kell expressed the belief that 
business as a whole had gone through its 
worst period, but argued that it was 
by no means out of the woods and over 
the hill, and looked for further substan- 
tial difficulties before conditions returned 
to normal. 


SALES CONTRACT APPROVED 

The subject of adjusting flour prices 
in connection with the contemplated re- 
duction in freight rates was presented 
for discussion. One member argued that 
millers would be forced into very con- 
siderable losses if they followed the 


practice of reducing prices on old sales 
in the amount of the reduction in freight 
rates Jan. 1, and moved that the clause, 
“In case the published tariff shall ad- 


vance or be lowered the price herein - 


named shall be correspondingly ad- 
vanced or diminished,” should be elim- 
inated from the sales contract. 

In the discussion which followed, al- 
most every speaker argued that “what 
is sauce for the goose, is sauce for the 


gander,” and that, since millers charged - 


the buyer the added freight when rates 
were advancing, they should by all means 
give the buyer the advantage, now that 
rates are being reduced. When put to 
a vote this sentiment carried, with only 
one or two negative voices. 


FEED PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAL 

J. C. Lysle, of Leavenworth, present- 
ed for discussion a plan to establish a 
differential on feed packed in sacks of 
various sizes. He proposed that, inas- 
much as some buyers preferred bran 
packed in large sacks, millers should 
adopt a 46-inch sack as standard and 
charge a small additional amount for 
larger sizes,—48-, 50- and 52-inch sacks. 
He suggested that in this way those who 
wanted the bran packed more loosely 
could obtain it, whereas the miller could 
comply with the demands of his trade 
without losing the amount represented by 
the added cost of larger packages. 

The proposal appeared not to meet 
with much favor and was not put to a 
vote, but the secretary was instructed to 
present the subject to Mr. Olson, chair- 
man of the Federation committee, for 
consideration by that organization. 


LABORATORY FOR SOUTHWEST 


Mr. Hoffman presented, without espe- 
cial argument in favor of it, the sugges- 
tion that millets of the Southwest should 
make an active effort to secure the estab- 
lishment at Kansas City of a very high 
grade laboratory for wheat and flour 
testing. He referred to the fact that, 
while there are now three laboratories 
here, they are quite small and not pos- 
sessed of the equipment, facilities and 
staffs necessary for the best work and 
widest possible research in grain and 
flour chemistry. 

In the course of the resulting discus- 
sion it developed that many millers were 
much dissatisfied with results reported 
by the commercial laboratories, appar- 
ently because of their following different 
methods, and the secretary was instruct- 
ed to undertake action in the matter, 
with a view to securing the widest pos- 
sible adoption of the laboratory methods 
adopted for use by the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists. 


EXPORT COMMITTEE REPORT 


The report of the recently appointed 
export committee was presented, but was 
of rather noncommittal character and oc- 
casioned no discussion. The members of 
this committee, appointed since the last 
meeting of the league, are C. M. Jack- 
man, chairman; H. D. Yoder, W. R. 
Duerr, H. K. Schafer, T. P. Duncan, C. 
B. Warkentin, J. A. Ruth. 


NEW ORLEANS VISIT 


The president presented the matter of 
a tentative invitation extended by steam- 
ship interests at New Orleans to millers 
of the Southwest to visit that port for a 
further conference regarding flour han- 
dling and steamship service at Gulf 
ports. Without formal vote, the meet- 
ing approved the plan of a visit to New 
Orleans, and the secretary was instructed 
to communicate with steamship represen- 
tatives there, with a view to fixing a date 
some time late in January for such a con- 
ference, to be attended by millers of this 
district, steamship representatives and 
officials of the United States Shipping 
Board. 


INSECTS INJURIOUS TO GRAIN 


E. V. Hoffman urged that there be 
no let-up in the campaign against insects 
injurious to stored grain. He emphasized 
the particularly grave importance of 
the increasing weevil damage to wheat, 
and the vital necessity of an unrelent- 
ing campaign to eliminate the evil. The 
secretary reported many orders for ship- 
ment of carbon bisulphide for use by 
farmers and in country grain storage, 
and anticipated an active campaign in 
the spring. There was an expression of 
opinion t this chemical is sometimes 
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injurious to wheat, but the benefits were 
regarded as greater than any possible 
danger. 

MILLERS’ EXCHANGE 


Mr. Moses, as.a member of the advi- 
sory committee of the Millers’ Exchange, 
outlined the present situation of that or- 
ganization, pointing out that it needed 
more general support from millers if it 
was to continue its usefulness. No for- 
mal action was taken. 


TAX ON FREIGHT BILLS 


In the general discussion of the sub- 
ject of the application of federal taxes 
on railway freight charges subsequent 
to Jan. 1, it developed that, applying 
the practice when the tax law went into 
effect, no tax would be collected on 
freight bills paid after Jan. 1, regardles: 
of when the shipment originated. While 
there had not yet been any definite 
Treasury ruling on this, the opinion was 
expressed that it would be safe to assumx 
it as a fact. One miller announced thai 
he would not deduct the amount o1 
freight tax from invoices on any ship 
ment going out after Dec. 15. If, how 
ever, these shipments reached destination 
prior to Jan. 1, and the tax was collect 
ed, he would reimburse his customer in 
the added amount. ; 


NO MISSOURI RIVER CLUB 


A few millers from Missouri attended 
a meeting subsequent to the meeting of 
the league, to discuss the advisability of 
forming an association or club of Mis- 
souri millers. The attendance was smal! 
and, in view of the fact that minds were 
not altogether in harmony, no action was 
taken. 

R. E. Sverre. 





CLOSE OF LAKE SHIPPING 


Last Boat Leaves Duluth-Superior Harbor 
with Cargo of Grain for Buffalo—Flour 
Movement Shows an Increase 


DoutvutH, Minn., Dec. 12.—Midnight 
tonight, Monday, Dec. 12, will terminate 
the marine insurance and also mark the 
closing of lake shipping for this year to 
lower lake ports. Small supply boats or 
fishing crafts generally operate between 
here and intermediate points along the 
shore of Lake Superior until long into 
the winter, depending on cold and weath- 
er conditions. 

The last boat to load grain is taking on 
its cargo today and will be on the way 
to Buffalo, the eastern port of delivery, 
before midnight. Reports are that only 
17 boats will winter in Duluth-Superior 
harbor. The closing rate on wheat for 
Buffalo unloading was 41,¢ bu. 

The last boat loaded with flour and 
millfeed bound for lower lake ports left 
last week. This ended the flour move- 
ment via lake this season. Railroad sheds 
were practically cleaned out. While final 
figures have not yet been compiled for 
the year’s business, they show a ma- 
terial increase in volume moved, com- 
pared with last year. 

Elevators loaded into boats late Satur- 
day a total of 725,000 bus wheat, 145,000 
bus oats and 248,000 bus rye. The last 
boat to be loaded, today, took 146,000 
bus wheat and 126,000 bus rye. In con- 
sequence, the stock of rye is nearly 
cleaned out, and supplies of wheat are 
rather low. With receipts slow and 
light, some difficulty was experienced in 
getting enough supplies assembled to 
complete loading contracts. 


F. G. Cartson. 








FLOUR SITUATION IN AUSTRALIA 

Lonpvon, Ene., Nov. 30.—According to 
cables from Sydney, New South Wales, 
dated Dec. 1, owing to difference in time, 
flour is being offered to bakers at £11 
10s per ton or 28s 6d per 280 lbs, and 
shows a very sharp drop on the prices 
ruling on Nov. 30, the reported reason 
being that flour has been decontrolled. 

It is also reported that farmers were 
offered 4s 214d bu for new season’s 
wheat for prompt delivery at country 
stations, and 4s 144d for January deliv- 
ery. Prime milling wheat was soid to 
millers and shippers at 4s 10d. 

It is understood that the Australian 
Wheat Board has sold a large quantity 
of the current season’s wheat to India 


at 5s 1d bu. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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CONFER ON SHIPPING BOARD SERVICE 





United States Officials in London Meet Executive Committee of London Flour 
Trade Association to Deal With Complaints of Shipping Service 
—Difficulty of Getting Berth Room at Port of London 


Lonpoy, Ene. Nov. 30.—In The 
Northwestern Miller of Nov. 9, a cable, 
sent by W. J. Love, vice president and 
traffic manager of the United States 
Shipping Board, to Joseph E. Sheedy, its 
European manager in London, was pub- 
lished, together with an editorial entitled 
“The American Lines.” As a result of 
this cable Mr. Sheedy and his European 
traffic manager, Tarleton Winchester, 
communicated with this office and a con- 
ference was arranged. 

The various causes for complaint were 
enumerated and discussed, and this office 
suggested that in order to improve the 
service, as far as flour was concerned, it 
would be advisable for the United States 
Shipping Board on this side to get in 
touch with the different flour trade as- 
sociations that exist in each of the mar- 
ket centers. In this way the Shipping 
Board could undoubtedly secure valuable 
information and suggestions as to what 
firms to appoint as agents and steve- 
dores. By co-operating with the import- 
ers’ associations the Shipping Board 
would gradually get to know the require- 
ments of the flour trade in the handling 
of flour on its arrival on this side. 

This plan was readily adopted as a 
step in the right direction and, as a re- 
sult, arrangements were made for Mr. 
Sheedy and Mr. Winchester to meet the 
executive committee of the London Flour 
Trade Association on the following Tues- 
day. 

Frank T. Collins, president of the Lon- 
don Flour Trade Association, presided at 
this meeting, which was attended by a 
number of the leading importers who are 
members of the committee. Mr. Collins, 
in opening the meeting, welcomed the 
representatives of the United States 
Shipping Board, and said he considered 
it a very courteous act on their part to 
come and meet the importers in confer- 
ence, 

Mr. Collins explained that as far as 
the London importers were concerned 
they were only too anxious to do all they 
could to assist the Shipping Board to 
build up a good service. He realized 
that as newcomers in the trade they un- 
doubtedly would often find themselves up 
against difficulties which could not be 
foreseen; the details and methods of 
handling flour took a long time to learn, 
so they could not expect to give a per- 
fect service all at once. He understood 
that one of the principal difficulties Ship- 
ping Board steamers were up against, as 
far as London was concerned, was their 
inability to secure berth room. Without 
this he realized it was impossible to give 
proper service. 

Mr. Sheedy said that this’ was their 
principal grievance, and their fnability to 
secure berth room had undoubtedly han- 
dicapped their service to London very 
materially. He further said that he was 
constantly in touch, both personally and 
by correspondence, with the Port of Lon- 
don Authority, but it had now got to 
such a state of affairs that that organiza- 
tion did not even answer his letters. It 
was his first experience of a big organi- 
zation, such as the Port of London Au- 
thority, not having the courtesy to an- 
swer correspondence from another busi- 
ness organization. 

On behalf of the importers present, 
Mr. Collins assured Mr. Sheedy that his 
association would immediately take up 
the question of berth room with the Port 
of London Authority, pointing out that 
it was necessary to the business interests 
of the members of his association that 
steps be taken to provide berth room for 
United States Shipping Board steamers. 
Mr. Collins further explained that if the 
protest from his association did not have 
the necessary effect he would press the 
matter through the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Collins enumerated a number of 
grievances that importers had against the 
services provided by the steamship lines 
operating Shipping Board steamers, em- 
phasizing the necessity of direct sailings 
from port to port. e spoke of delays 
in port of sailing, upon which subject h 
pointed out that it was most importa 
that steamers get away from loadi 









ports on time; the necessity of care in 
stowage by having only experienced men 
load and unload; and of having a “re- 
ceived on board” bill of lading, as a 
“received for shipment” bill was practi- 
cally nothing but a dock receipt and was 
a most unsatisfactory document on which 
to do business. 

Mr. Sheedy, in behalf of the Shipping 
Board, assured those present that they 
intended to do everything in their power 
to remedy the defects in their service and 
they would appreciate any suggestion 
that the importers might give from time 
to time. He said: “If at any time you 
have any complaint and cannot get what 
you consider satisfaction from our 
agents, please come straight to me and 
we shall be only too pleased to see if the 
matter cannot be adjusted. 

“We are taking steps to greatly im- 
prove our service, and Mr. Love, who, 
as you know, is a most experienced ship- 
ping man, is determined to put our sail- 
ings on a strictly schedule basis. If this 
is done we feel sure that a great deal of 
the trouble you complain about will be 
removed. At one time, I admit, we op- 
erated a large number of steamers that 
had been thrown together very quickly 
during the war, many of them only hav- 
ing occupied 60 days in building. I may 
say that at the time we were proud of 
this accomplishment, and the steamers 
served a most useful purpose at that 
time. 

“Since then we have gradually weeded 
out all these defective steamers, and at 
the present time we are operating only 
the very best of them, the rest having 
been scrapped. I consider that the 
steamers now running compare very fa- 
vorably with any steamer, and it is our 
desire to give just as good a service as 
any of the old-established lines. We are 
in the business to stay and mean to do 
everything possible to give an effective 
service.” 

A general discussion followed, Mr. 
Sheedy having said that he would be 
pleased to answer any questions that 
those present wished to put, after which 
the meeting adjourned. 

It is the intention of Mr. Sheedy per- 
sonally to visit, or have his representa- 
tives visit, the principal markets in the 
United Kingdom, and he has arranged 
through this office for meetings to be 
held with the executive committees of the 
respective flour trade associations in each 
market. A meeting of this kind has been 
fixed for Tuesday, Dec. 6, in Glasgow, 
and although Mr. Sheedy cannot attend 
this meeting personally, as he has to be 
in France at that time, he is sending Mr. 
Stratton, another representative of the 
Shipping Board, and Mr. Winchester, the 
traffic manager, to represent it. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





DROUTH IN NORTHERN ITALY 

Lonpvon, Enc., Nov. 30.—For the past 
six months practically no rain has fallen 
in northern Italy. The rivers are dry, 
and in some parts there is not even 
enough water for drinking purposes. 
Here and there some attempts have been 
made to sow wheat and other grain, but 
the condition of the ground renders ger- 
mination impossible. 

Another very serious result of the 
drouth is that many factories are having 
to curtail their working hours to econo- 
mize their electric power, which mostly 
is obtained through water-driven tur- 
bines, and should the drouth last much 
longer the prospects are that they will 
have to close down altogether. There is 
also talk of stopping the railways run 
by electric power, and returning tem- 
porarily to steam traction. Not only is 
there no rain, but very little snow has 
fallen yet on the Italian Alps, in spite 
fAery cold weather. 

C. F. G. RarKes. 





NTREAL’S RECORD GRAIN TRAFFIC 
ONTREAL, QuE., Dec. 10.—The season 
of 1921 in the trade of the port of Mont- 
real beat every record of previous years. 
The total amount of grain to arrive since 
May 1 via the lake boats is 64,559,360 









bus. By rail in the same period the ar- 
rival was 175,557,069 bus, making the 
grand total for the period of navigation 
140,036,445 bus, or more than double the 
business of last year. 

The wheat received amounted to 56,- 
652,609 bus, of which 29,987,834 came by 
rail and 26,664,775 by water. 

American corn occupied second place, 
with a total for the season 45,593,443 
bus; 19,859,277 came by rail and 25,734,- 
166 by water. By rail, oats receipts were 
14,537,498 bus, and by water 7,852,169, 
a total of 22,389,667 bus. Barley totaled 
6,919,269 bus, 4,949,028 by rail and 2,- 
050,251 by water. Rye was almost as 
heavy; 4,625,449 bus came by rail and 
1,897,559 by water. Flaxseed by rail 
totaled 1,598,003 bus, and 360,446 arrived 
by water, 1,958,449 bus in all. 

L. F. Kier. 





INDUSTRIAL IMPROVEMENT 


Department of Commerce Reports Continued 
Betterment, Hampered by Low Price 
of Agricultural Products 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Dec. 10.—Contin- 
ued improvement in industrial and com- 
mercial conditions is shown by figures 
just published by the Department of 
Commerce in its monthly survey of cur- 
rent business. Greater output of iron 
and steel, and of textile products, is 
shown, while a widespread increase in 
building, stimulated to a large extent by 
the President’s recent conference on un- 
employment, has made itself felt in lum- 
ber, cement, brick and related industries. 

The department notes further declines 
in prices during October, but on a much 
smaller scale than earlier in the year. 
This relative stability of prices and the 
improved banking situation, as evidenced 
by increased reserves, smaller loans and 
lower interest rates, are considered fa- 
vorable to further business improvement. 
The most serious drawback is stated to 
be the low price of agricultural products 
and the consequent decreased buying 
power of the farmers. 

Retail prices on Nov. 1 showed no 
change, and wholesale prices declined 
slightly. Prices paid to producers for 
crops and live stock, however, still de- 
clined markedly, and both groups are be- 
low the 1913 level for the first time since 
the beginning of the war, while wholesale 
and retail prices are still about 50 per 
cent above that mark. 

Wholesale prices in Canada, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and France also declined 
during October, but continued inflation 
increased the price level in Germany and 
Italy. 

Calculations made by the survey show 
that the monthly export trade of the 
United States for the past six months is 
greater than in 1913, even making an 
allowance for an increase of 50 per cent 
in prices. On the basis, exports are 10 
per cent greater than the 1913 average, 
but imports are 10 per cent less. 

The large early wheat movement this 
year resulted in an unusual decline in 
wheat exports in October, but stocks of 
wheat were larger than a year ago. The 
corn movement, both domestic and for 
export, was much larger than the previ- 
ous Octobef, and so was the visible sup- 
ply. Car loadings of grain were also 
greater. 





JoHn Marrinan. 





GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Cuicaco, Ixnzt., Dec. 10.—Awards on 
bids for furnishing over 2,000,000 lbs 
flour to the War department, through 
the Chicago general intermediate depot, 
1819 West Thirty-ninth Street, were 
made today to the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, and to the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills. Bids were opened here yesterday, 
and there were so many bidders, 58 in 
all, that it was announced that the 
awards would not be made until today. 
The Kansas Flour Mills Co. received 
an award on 1,200,010 lbs flour, or 6,1221, 
bbls, at $6.14 bbl, delivery Brooklyn, N. 
Y., by Dec. 31, in double bags, 98’s. The 
Crete (Neb.) Mills received the remain- 
der of the awards, delivery in cotton 98's, 
as follows: $5.08, St. Louis; $4.88, Leav- 
enworth, Kansas; $5.72, Camp Knox, 
Ky; $4.61, f.o.b. mill; and also $5.95, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in double bags, 98’s. 
V. P. WitiiaMs. 


~ 
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MILLERS’ EXCHANGE ENDS 


Contract Insurance and Price Information 
Service to Be Discontinued—Lack of 
Support the Cause 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 10.—Following 
a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Millers’ Exchange, held here Wednes- 
day, announcement was made that the 
exchange will this week discontinue send- 
ing out its price and news reports and 
that, as quickly as possible, its affairs 
will be liquidated and the enterprise dis- 
continued. Lack of patronage by millers 
is given as the cause for the closing of 
the exchange. 

The Millers’ Exchange, established 
about four years ago, was an honest and 
seriously conducted effort to protect 
milling from losses created through vio- 
lation of contracts by buyers of mill 
products. Coupled with this feature was 
the issuance of daily market reports for 
the information of subscribing millers re- 
garding prices obtained for flour in va- 
rious markets. For a considerable pe- 
riod following the establishment of the 
exchange it operated with great success 
and its membership steadily increased, 
both in the Southwest and in other mill- 
ing territories. Not only did it render 
effective service to its members in con- 
tract protection, but its active efforts in 
their behalf undoubtedly did much to 
establish throughout the flour trade a 
greater degree of respect for millers’ 
sales contracts. 

The first evidence of weakness in the 
plan of the exchange developed last year, 
when the great break in wheat prices re- 
sulted in a flood of broken and repudiated 
sales contracts. The ship designed to 
meet the ordinary roughness of wind and 
sea under normal commercial conditions 
proved unequal to the hurricane of 
welshing which swept the trade. Dif- 
ficulties and obligations multiplied, and 
the survival of the organization under 
the buffeting soon became doubtful. 
Charles F. Rock, manager of the enter- 
prise since its beginning, after many 
months of devoted service under over- 
whelming difficulties, finally asked to be 
relieved. 

Millers persistently loyal to the enter- 
prise decided to make one further ef- 
fort to preserve it for the service of the 
trade, and appointed J. A. G. Badorf 
to attempt a reorganization, with a view 
to continued operation on a _ reduced 
basis of insurance and in a somewhat 
narrower field of activity. This, also, 
after a trial of several months, has now 
proved to be impossible. Many members 
have resigned, and others have long been 
half-hearted in their support. 

In view of all these facts, the advisory 
board decided that any attempt further 
to operate was inadvisable, and that the 
only thing remaining was to abandon the 
enterprise and charge it off as another 
experiment in trade co-operation which 
could not be made to work. 

R. E. Srerurnse. 








SCHUYLER MILL REORGANIZATION 
Omana, Nes., Dec. 10.—A _ dispatch 
from Fremont, Neb., says that more than 
$200,000 has been subscribed to a fund 
intended to be used for the reorganiza- 
tion of the milling interests at Schuyler, 
Neb., with the object of getting the big 
plant of the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. in 
operation again. Ninety per cent of 
the money has been subscribed by Schuy- 
ler residents. It is estimated that $300,- 
000 will be necessary to put the project 
through. 
LeicuH Lesue. 





DEATH OF DONALD W. ROSS 

Monreat, Que., Dec. 10.—Donald Wil- 
liam Ross, president of the Mount Royal 
Milling & Mfg. Co., Ltd., died at his 
residence, 91 Westmount Boulevard, on 
Dec. 5. He was born in Montreal in 
1848, and began his business career as 
an employee of. a wholesale grocer. In 
1882 he organized a rice milling plant, 
being a pioneer of this industry in Can- 
ada. The Mount Royal Milling & Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., was the outcome of that ven- 
ture. Mr. Ross was .a veteran of the 
Fenian raid and prominent in curling cir- 
cles. He was associated with the work 
of various charitable institutions, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Anglican church. He 
is survived by five sons and one daughter. 


L. F. Kier. 
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WHEAT CROP | UNCERTAIN 


Millers Attending Kansas City Meeting of 
Southwestern League Say Plant Is 
Not in Good Condition 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 10.—Millers 
from five southwestern states, in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League here Wednesday, brought 
rather unhappy news regarding the pres- 
ent condition of the growing wheat in 
the Southwest; but, practically without 
exception, they held that dry autumns 
and early winters never were a deter- 
mining factor in the making or breaking 
of a hard winter wheat crop, and that 
everything depended upon winter and 
spring weather. 

The most optimistic reports came from 
Nebraska, voiced principally by A. R. 
Kinney, president of the Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co. Mr. Kinney said 
wheat was in not at all bad condition, 
that over much of the state moisture had 
been sufficient for present needs, and 
that with favorable future conditions 
Nebraska could be counted on for a 
full production. 

Kansas reports varied greatly. Charles 
L. Roos, of Wellington, said Sumner 
County wheat was not in especially un- 
satisfactory condition, although more 
moisture would be very welcome. 

Oklahoma reports were less encourag- 
ing, but T. C. Thatcher, manager Okla- 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co. was 
agreed with by other millers from that 
state when he said present conditions 
meant little in comparison with the ef- 
fects of winter and spring weather. A 
fine spring might yet mean a big crop. 

Frank Kell felt less well disposed to- 
ward the Texas prospect. Present con- 
ditions were bad and ideal conditions 
would be necessary to produce even a 
moderate crop, particularly in the pan- 
handle, which this last year harvested 
about two thirds of the Texas wheat 
production. 

The weekly Kansas crop report says: 
“Moisture in the form of rain and snow 
last week will be of great benefit to 
wheat in the counties of the southern 
two thirds of the state. Very little snow 
was received in the counties on the north 
border, with the exception of those in 
the extreme northwest. In the central 
wheat counties the average fall was 4 to 
10 inches. The subsoil is very dry, and 
will require much moisture to thoroughly 
soak it. Very little wheat is being pas- 
tured except in eastern Kansas, but rye 
pasture is reported as good.” 

All records for dry November weather 
in Kansas were broken this year, and 
another record, that for prolonged dry 
weather through both October and No- 
vember, came within one of being bro- 
ken, according to the monthly report of 
the state weather bureau. Of the 125 
stations reporting, 81 failed to get a 
measurable amount of moisture on any 
day of the month. The average precipi- 
tation over the eastern third of the state 
was .13 of an inch; the middle third, .01; 
the western third, .04, and for the en- 
tire state, .07 inch, which is less than 10 
per cent of the November normal. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Dec. 10.—Tex- 
as panhandle crop reports indicate that 
no great damage et been done to wheat 
planted several weeks ago that never 
came up because of lack of moisture, and 
that ‘recent rains and snows insure the 
growth of a large percentage of that in 
the ground. Light showers fell on Dec. 
6 and 7 over the panhandle, but the re- 
gion has had no heavy rains since early 
last summer. 

Farmers of Lipscomb County say that 
snow has been of great benefit. The 
county has a large wheat acreage, and 
growing has been revived. Virtually the 
same conditions are found in western and 
northwestern Oklahoma. In the south- 
western territory heavier precipitation is 
reported, and growers await with inter- 
est discovery of whether much damage 
has been done to growing wheat. It is 
certain that not a great deal of wheat 
will be planted in the Southwest this 
late in the year. 

Totevo, Onto, Dec. 10.—The weather 
has continued mild, without any snow. 
There has been an abundance of rain, too 
much for corn shocking. The movement 
of grain is light, and country roads are 
in bad condition. Farmers are inclined 
to hold back their grain. The growing 
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wheat looks and appears to be in 
excellent condition, very green, with good 
top growth, but not too rank as yet. If 
it should turn cold, with a covering of 
snow, the wheat would go into the winter 
in excellent shape. There has been no 
weather severe enough to injure it in 
its present unprotected state. 

Prrrssurcn, Pa., Dec. 10.—Wheat was 
sown later than usual in many of the 
lower counties of Pennsylvania, owing to 
a continuation of favorable weather 
through November, and from preliminary 
reports it is believed that there will be 
an acreage slightly larger than that of 
this year. Wheat growers have also been 
interested by the state in efforts to start 

ading of their grain next year and to 
fight the moth, which caused hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of damage 
to grain while in barns this fall. 

Seatrie, Wasu., Dec. 10.—Ample mois- 
ture in the form of rain or snow has 
placed the autumn sown wheat in good 
condition in most parts of the Pacific 
Northwest. Wheat seeding has been re- 
sumed in some sections. 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 10.—The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Weather Bureau reports that the 
last half of the month of November was 
cool, with several frosty mornings, al- 
though the frosts did no material damage 
to staple crops. Notwithstanding the fa- 
vorable harvesting weather, the rice crop 
did not turn out so well as expected. 
Some fields which apparently were very 
eye A with full heads, gave low yields, 
but the quality of the crop is reported 
good. Much summer fallowed land was 
seeded to barley, wheat and oats, but 
germination was slow, and practically no 
growth took place till after the rains set 
in at the beginning of the third decade. 
Fall plowing was greatly delayed, owing 
to the dryness of the soil, which did not 
become sufficiently soft to plow till late 
in the month. 

Ooven, Uran, Dec. 10.—Slightly cold- 
er weather, with a minimum temperature 
of about 20 degrees, in the Ogden terri- 
tory has been reported excellent for gen- 
eral crop conditions. Snowfall has aided 
on dry farms in many sections, though 
the western part of Utah reports drouth 
conditions continuing, according to the 
weather bureau reports. 





GENERAL CROP SUMMARY 

Crop conditions for the last half of 
November are covered in reports re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from its field agri- 
cultural statisticians in the different 
states. 

The husking of the corn crop is about 
completed throughout the north central 
or leading corn producing states. The 
yield is generally good, but the quality 
is being damaged considerably by the 
corn ear worm and mold. The harvest- 
ing of the late crop is nearly completed 
throughout the Gulf states, and good 
yields of high quality are reported. 

Winter wheat is entering the winter in 

condition throughout the north cen- 
tral states. The condition continues to 
deteriorate in southern Nebraska and 
Kansas, due to drouth, and is generally 
poor. Rain has broken the drouth in 
Texas during the past week, but much 
more moisture is needed. The condition 
in Washington has been benefited by re- 
cent rains and snows. 

The winter rye crop has made vigor- 
ous growth, and is generally in good 
condition. 





LIBERALS WIN IN CANADA 

The government party, headed by Pre- 
mier Meighen, was swept from power on 
Tuesday of last week in the Canadian 
general elections. An overwhelming vote 
was cast for the Liberal candidates, 
headed by W. L. Mackenzie King. The 
Liberals were running on a tariff reduc- 
tion programme, and the Meighen party 
stood for protection. 

The Conservatives, as a result of the 
elections, appear to have dropped into 
third place among the political parties, 
the Progressives having established them- 
selves as the official opposition. 

Mr. King has been distinguished in 
Canadian public life by various activi- 
ties, chief among them as minister of 
labor in the Laurier cabinet. He has 
been connected with many government 


missions in the interest of labor and the 
regulation of immigration. He has fre- 
quently acted as government conciliator 
in industrial disputes, and has been 
prominent in the investigation of trusts 
and combines. 

With the defeat of the Conservative 
party the proposal of the government to 
form a voluntary grain pool in the West 
has fizzled out. As a matter of public 
policy this did not meet the approval of 
the western farmers, as is indicated by 
their failure to elect any government 
candidates in rural constituencies. 


STATE-OWNED MILL LOSES 


Drake, N. D., Plant Records Adverse Bal- 
ance of $2,500 per Month, Accord- 
ing to Auditing Company 


A Bismarck correspondent of the 
Minneapolis Journal writes that the state- 
owned, state-operated flour mill at 
Drake lost money at the rate of $2,500 
a month between Jan. 1 and Oct. 15, ac- 
cording to a report submitted to the 
industrial commission. 

The audit was made by the Equitable 
Audit Co., of Minneapolis, as of Oct. 15, 
and submitted to the former industrial 
commission, then composed of Lynn J. 
Frazier, William Lemke and. John N. 
Hagan. The audit report was made 
public by the industrial commission. The 
loss from Jan. 1 to Oct. 15 is given as 
$21,712.42. 

In addition the audit company sets 
up a reserve of $20,000 for possible 
losses on a storage account, or on flour 
out on consignment not sold or not 
paid for. . 

The same firm made a report on the 
Drake mill for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1920, and at that time reported a loss 
for the year’s operations of $17,668.31 
and, in addition, a charge of $15,000 for 
organization expenses of the Mill & Ele- 
vator Association. 

An apparent loss of 76c per bbl on all 
flour between April 27 and Oct. 15 is 
shown by the audit company’s report. 
The report continues this discussion as 
to an additional 2,000 bbls of flour sent 
to New York for sale on consignment 
on which it estimates there will be a 
loss of $2 per bbl. 

An audit company exhibit shows “that 
the average cost per barrel manufac- 
tured was $7.65 and, considering the cost 
at inventory at the beginning and inven- 
tory at the end, it shows that the average 
cost of flour sold was $8,041,.” 

The report states that on Oct. 15 
there were outstanding options of wheat 
sold on the Minneapolis market which, 
on a basis of the close on that date, 
showed a profit of $982.50. It continues, 
however, to point out that on the basis 
of the wheat flour on hand and flour 
on consignment not sold the mill man- 
agement had not “hedged” sufficiently to 
cover possible losses, and says that “the 
total amount that the mill was long on 
Oct. 15 was 18,000 bus, against which 
have been sold 10,000.” 

The accounts receivable were given 
much attention by the auditing firm. 
The storage account of $24,606.12, from 
which was deducted $20,000 for possible 
losses, showed much flour had been sold 
on open consignment accounts (to be 
paid for as sold) to stores of the Con- 
sumers’ United Stores Co., a bankrupt 
institution. 








RAILROAD RATE HEARING 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
began this week an inquiry into existing 
schedules of transportation rates now 
effective on all common carriers in the 
United States, with a view to determin- 
ing whether they are in whole or in part 
too high. 

The Commission will hear state, mu- 
nicipal and industrial organizations, ship- 
pers, and all others who may have an in- 
terest directly involved. It is expected 
that a period of several months will be 
requi before even any partial deci- 
sions are attained. 

The Commission will rehear arguments 
in the western grain rate case where it 
has ordered a decrease of 161/, per cent, 
which railroads are seeking to have set 
aside .and instead of which they have 
offered a general rate reduction of 10 
per cent, affecting all products of the 
farm, range and orchard, outside of New 
England. . 
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Radical Break Between Shipping Board and 
Foreign Conference Lines, Which Aban- 
don 5c Differential on Flour 


It was announced on Dec. 9 that 
foreign steamship lines in the United 
Kingdom trade would no longer rec- 
ognize the 5c freight differential he- 
tween wheat and flour, and that they 
would carry wheat at any price they de- 
sired, making flour rates that would 
suit their own ideas. The conference 
agreement therefore has been dissolved. 

The United States Shipping Board 
will meet the issue and maintain a jc 
differential between wheat and flour. | 
is stated that the average wheat rate for 
the first 15 days of each month will 
govern the Shipping Board’s schedules. 

Rates on bulk grain and sack flour to 
United Kingdom ports were withdrawn 
from the tariffs of the Shipping Board 
and all associated carriers in the United 
Kingdom trade, effective Dec. 9. Tarifis 
on the commodities ordinarily takiny 
sack flour rates are declared “open” ui 
til April 30, 1922, from the seaboari. 
The nominal rate on flour to Unite:| 
Kingdom ports is 22c, but all lines ar: 


soliciting “reasonable offers.” 


The Barr Shipping Co. New Yori. 
on Dec. 9 sent the following circular le‘ 
ter to shippers: “We are in receipt 0: 
information from a reliable source tha’, 
effective today, the United Kingdo 
Conference has dissolved and the freig! 
market on grain and grain products h 
been thrown open. This will result in 
substantial reduction in freight rate 
Nineteen cents per 100 lbs on flour (an 
ee | lower) has already been indicat 
ed. e 5c differential is disregarde: 
by the foreign lines, and the spread lx 
tween grain and grain products may bh: 
greater or less than 5c, as the marke 
fluctuates.” 

This concern announces the followin; 
rates from Atlantic ports, effective unti 
changed, in cents per 100 Ibs (except a 


noted): 

BOP 0.6.5 cecicee cise 29 Havana ...... 41! 
Alexandretta *$14.00 Havre ........ 19 

Alexandria ..... 20 Helsingfors 29 

RIGGED 0.4 crevice 40 ee  Heewen cee 22 

Alicante ........ ee ae 50 

Antwerp ........ 19 Las Palmas .. 45 

Amsterdam ..... BD. BON eccccsces 22 

Ancona ......... ae 29 

Avonmouth ..... 2 eer 40 

BOOCEE. ccivccece 50 Liverpool ..... 22 

Barcelona ...... a 22 

Belrut .....00.. *$7.48 Londonderry .. 22 

Melfast «ecsasiss ; ae aa 271 
Bergen .....ceee BO BOOM sisacces 40 

Bordeaux ....... 19 Marseilles .... 40 

Ere *$7.48 Messina ...... 60 

po rrrrs ie Saree 50 

Aaa 22 Norkopping ... 27! 
eee 35 BN Pe ccaccee 40 

COMET aceccccce , oe. | ee 20 

I, a aw ae'na'sc% 40 Petrograd .... 40 

Christiania ..... / ae...” ee 20 

Constantinople .. 20 Raguse ....... 55 

Constanza ..... ©OT.46 ROVE cecciess 29 

Copenhagen .... 26 Riga ......... 29 

OOERU. 2 cccsces *$10.00 Rotterdam .... 19 

oo rere 22 Salonica ...... 20 

pS Ree eee Se See a sae cose 40 

MEE Nslpetaeges 22 Sebenico...... 55 

Dundee ... 2.0.0. 22 Spalato....... 55 

i eee 55 Smyrna ...... 20 

errr *$7.48 Stockholm .... 27! 
AS ae 60 Tangier ...... 40 

Gibraltar ....... $6 Trieste ....... 55 

CO , Fe ee ME oSs oa.6.45 40 

Gothenburg ..... 26 Valencia ...... 50 

Hamburg ....... OD FORME veces: *$7.48 

TEASED. 00 cccde sions | Bere 55 


*Per ton of 2,240 lbs, 





GERMAN SHIPBUILDING SUBSIDY 


Lonpon, Ene., Nov. 30.—It is reported 
that the German government, in order 
to encourage the rebuilding of the mer 
cantile marine, has placed 12 milliard: 
of marks at the disposal of the Germat 
shipbuilders, and there is great activit) 
in the building of ships. Between Jan. | 
and Aug. 31 of this year 55 German mer 
chant vessels have been launched, rang 
ing from 2,500 to 12,000 tons each, in 
cluding four large ships for the Stinnes 
Co. This line has now two services, on 
to South America and another to Mexico 
and Cuba, while it is understood that a 
further service is to be established to 
the Far East. 

The Hamburg-Amerika Line has 10 
vessels on the stocks, and in conjunction 
with a Dutch company is inaugurating an 
additional service to Venezuela and Co- 
lombia, while it has also formed a Ger- 
man-Russian shipping company, by agree- 
ment with the Soviet government, which 
is to operate in the Baltic. 


C. F. G. Rarxgs. 
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Flour sales, though still below normal, 
were somewhat better last week. The 
strength in the market about the middle 
of the week brought in some business. 
Apparently, interior mills did relatively 
better than did city mills. It was a 
common report that one interior mill 
sold a lot of 12,000 bbls of patent to 
New York City, and while this was the 
biggest single purchase reported, still 
there were a number of fair-sized book- 
ings. Minneapolis mills probably sold as 
much flour as they made. In the last 
day or two, however, inquiry has again 
dropped perceptibly. 

An encouraging feature was the sale 
of a lot of second clear to exporters. 
One mill sold 26,000 bbls, and others dis- 
posed of equally good-sized lots to mix- 
ers, exporters and feed jobbers. The 
lack of demand for this grade has been 
a depressing factor recently, but the sur- 
plus with some seems to have been 
cleaned up for the time being. Others, 
however, still have second clear to offer, 
ind say they would accept most any 
price for it. First clear is moving a lit- 
tle more freely, but prices are weak. 

The Minneapolis flour output last week, 
183,120 bbls, was the lightest this crop 
year. Mills in operation this week rep- 
resent more capacity, so some increase 
may be looked for. 

While current buying is light, millers 
are more optimistic. ‘They feel that the 
trade is far from being loaded up, and 
that, after the turn of the year, the flour 
business will be better. This seems to be 
the general feeling nowadays. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7@ 
7.50 bbl, standard patent $6.45@7, sec- 
ond patent $6.15@6.50, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; fancy clear $4.90, first clear $4.25 
@4.50, second clear $8@3.50, in 140-lb 
jute sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Minneapolis durum mills report fair 
sales early in the week to macaroni 
manufacturers. When prices advanced 
later, demand fell off, and inquiry has 
practically ceased. ‘Today the durum 
wheat market is a little weaker, and mills 
expect that, with reduced prices, buying 
will be done again. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at $5.50@5.65 bbl, bulk, medium 
$5.40, and patent $4.80@4.85, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

MILLFEED 


An exceedingly tight situation has de- 
veloped in millfeed. Mills are heavily 
oversold, but the abnormally light out- 
put has prevented deliveries. Jobbers 
have contracts in force with mills for 
October-November shipment against 
which they are unable to get deliveries. 
They in turn have resold this feed, and 
their buyers are clamoring for it. The 
latter threaten to buy in for jobbers’ 
account, but these threats really amount 
to little, because the market is almost 
bare of offerings. 

Some of the biggest jobbers have prac- 
tically withdrawn their quotations. They 
have disposed of their western holdings, 
and eastern lake port stocks are rapidly 
diminishing. Today bran and standard 
middlings could be easily sold at $21.50 
ton, Minneapolis. Eastern lake port bran 
sold Monday at $29.50 ton, Boston. In- 
quiry from both the East and the West 
is fairly active. 

Mills have advanced their quotations, 
but they are nominal, since they apply 
only to mixed car trade, and are for 
shipment within 60 days at mills’ option. 


pte buyers want now is quick delivery 
stuff. 

Mills hold bran at $20@20.50 ton, 
standard middlings $21@21.50, flour mid- 
dlings $25.50@26.50, red dog $30@31, 
rye middlings $18, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. Jobbers’ quotations on 
bran and standard middlings avetage $1 
ton over mills’, and on flour middlings 
$1@2 under. , 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 10 were in operation Dec. 13: 

Atkinson Milling Co,’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), D, E 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill will be start- 
ed Wednesday. Second unit of Pills- 
bury A mill will be started Wednesday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


A (one half), 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week 183,120 33 
Last week . 204,040 38 
Year ago . 296,545 54 
Two years ago .......00.- 361,720 66 
Three years ago ......... 443,260 84 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

te 53 333,840 137,070 41 

1920°...... 53 333,840 164,211 48 

19S1F.. 2.06 61 410,790 175,146 42 

1920f...... 61 410,790 213,482 52 

*Week ending Dec. 10. tWeek ending 
Dec. 3. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
10, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 678 2,640 2,701 4,826 
Duluth ........ 932 1,412 142 «4,314 
Totals ....... 1,610 4,052 2,843 9,140 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Dec. 10, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 47,048 48,539 50,597 58,642 
Duluth ....... 31,895 27,695 9,444 68,678 
Totals ...... 78,943 76,234 60,041 127,320 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Dec. 10, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 











1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 6,809 7,963 7,993 22,745 
Duluth ....... 1,674 742 2,567 8,232 
Totals ....0.% 8,483 8,705 10,560 30,977 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Demand for cash wheat at Minneapolis 
has been only fair, City mills are buy- 
ing the best milling qualities, but are 
neglecting the other grades. The im- 
pression seems to prevail that, after the 
present run from the country is over, 
terminal receipts will be very light; in 
fact, it is expected that a many 
country elevators will be closed after the 
holidays. The trade rather expects that 
high premiums will be obtainable for 
choice milling wheat. City mills have 
their private ‘storage pretty well filled, 
and some are arranging for additional 
outside storage. They are beginning to 
accumulate choice wheat against a pos- 
sible scarcity later in the year. 

Premiums are about unchanged. No. 1 
dark on ‘track is selling at 14@16c bu 
over December, No. 2 dark 1@12c over, 


and No. 1 northern $3@7c over. There is 
nothing doing in Canadian wheat in this 
market, prices being 7@10c bu out of 
line. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grain prices at Minneapolis are 
virtually unchanged for the week. While 
receipts are not burdensome, demand is 
inactive. No. 8 yellow corn is selling 
around 39@391,4c. It is understood that 
within the last few days 100,000 bus corn 
were sold in Minneapolis for export via 
Baltimore and New York. 

Oats are weak in price, with sellers 
doing everything possible to bolster the 
market. They are asking 3@31,c under 
May for the ordinary run, and le more 
for the heavier grades. No. 3 whites are 
unchanged at around 291,c bu. 

There is hardly enough barley coming 
into the Minneapolis market at present 
to base prices on. It is thought that if 
receipts were heavier they might stimu- 
late the demand somewhat. Barley to- 
day is averaging 38@50c bu. The same 
is also true as to rye. No. 2 rye is in 
sluggish demand at 79c, and No. 3 rye 
at 77c. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Linseed oil cake and meal are $2@3 
ton higher for the week, with local mills 
reporting very good domestic and export 
inquiry. 

Belgium and Holland importers are in 
the market for linseed oil cake, and 
France is also buying a little. Export- 
ers on the seaboard are active. Sales 
have been made on the basis of $51@52 
ton, New York. 

The shortage in cottonseed and the 
scarcity of high protein feeds are fac- 
tors in increasing the consumptive de- 
mand for linseed oil meal. Cottonseed 
oil mills are said to have curtailed their 
operations very materially, and many 
are virtually closed for lack of raw ma- 
terial. Minneapolis linseed oil mills are, 
consequently, enjoying a good business, 
and quote linseed meal firm at $43 ton, 
in sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.17% ; 
three-day, $4.171, ; 60-day, $4.1534. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 361. 


IOWA BAKERS TO MEET 

The annual convention of the Iowa 
Master Bakers’ Association is to be held 
at Burlington Feb. 7-9. The main fea- 
ture of the convention will be practical 
demonstrations on cakes, pastry and 
sweet dough goods by Samuel Goetz. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Stocks of wheat in Minneapolis public 
elevators are much smaller than they 
have been in the last three years. 

Hugh W. Brown, manager of the Phila- 
delphia office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is visiting headquarters this 
week, 

Stocks of oats in public elevators in 
Minneapolis amount to over 22,000,000 
bus, against 7,000,000 in 1920, 4,000,000 
in 1919 and 1,000,000 in 1918. 

J. W. Jouno, of the Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Milwaukee, was a Minneapolis visi- 
tor last week, endeavoring to get de- 
liveries against feed contracts. 

A great many prominent eastern trans- 
portation people are in Minneapolis this 
week to attend the annual dinner of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Club, Thursday eve- 
ning, at the West Hotel. 

The Pioneer Grain Co.’s elevator in 
northeast Minneapolis caught fire Sun- 
day, but the blaze was extinguished be- 
fore much damage was done. The loss 
is reported at about $4,000. 

George Brown, treasurer and general 
manager of the Raymond Bag Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, was a Minneapolis visitor 
last week, calling on the trade in com- 
pany with his brother, Robert T. Brown, 
local representative. 

Henry Ford has succeeded Frank 
Fairchild as Minneapolis and northwest- 
ern representative of the Regal Sack Co., 
of New York City. Mr. Ford has been 
connected with the company for some 
years at headquarters. 

It is understood that New York inter- 
ests recently approached several of the 
more successful interior Minnesota mills, 
looking toward a possible combination 
with headquarters in Minneapolis. It is 
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not believed that anything of importance 
developed. 

The Minnesota State Board of Con- 
trol will consider bids, Dec. 17, on the 
following supplies for state institutions 
during the quarter ending March 31: 
graham flour, 150 bbls; rye, 80; corn 
meal, 170; whole wheat, 32. 

Charles Drinkwater, until recently 
Minneapolis manager of the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Inc., on Jan. 1 goes with 
E. B. Murphy, and will cover northwest- 
ern territory in the interests of the Tag- 
gart Bros. Co., paper bag manufacturers, 
Watertown, N. Y. 

Additional changes have been made in 
the wage schedule adopted by some of 
the smaller milling companies in Minne- 
apolis. Machine tenders are paid 46@ 
56c per hour, smutters 45@46c, shovel- 
ers 40@50c, and firemen 45@52c. The 
larger mills have not changed their 
schedules yet. 

Based on the close today (Dec. 13), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.02 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.01; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.04, No. 1 northern $1.03;. 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1, 
No. 1 northern 99c; in central Mon- 
tana, No. 1 dark 84c, No. 1 northern 83c. 

C. C. Gray, commercial freight agent 
at Minneapolis for the Western Mary-~ 
land Railway, has been advised that the 
addition of 1,000,000 bus storage capacity 
to the company’s elevator at Port Cov- 
ington has been completed, and started 
to receive grain Monday of this week. 
This means that the road is now able to 
clean up all grain on its tracks, and is in 
position to take on additional offerings. 

The directors of. the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce have approved 
the recommendation of the changes in 
rules committee to eliminate the cham- 
ber’s rules pertaining to transactions in 
feedstuffs, and substitute therefor the 
uniform rules promulgated by the Unit- 
ed States Feed Distributors’ Association. 
The matter is to come up for a vote by 
the membership of the chamber next 
Friday. 





MISSISSIPPI-WARRIOR BARGE LINE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Dec. 10.—Through 
service by water, it is announced, will 
be established about the first of the year 
by the Mississippi- Warrior barge line be- 
tween Nashville and New Orleans and 
way points. This announcement will be 
of keen interest to shippers, as water 
transportation is looked upon as a most 
important factor for the future. Recent 
decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have practically ignored wa- 
ter competition in several important 
cases, holding that the competition is not 
potential and existent. 

The large river points, including Nash- 
ville, have had their rates chiefly based 
on river competition in past years. These 
rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission have, consequently, been most 
vital to the transportation fabric of this 
section. The railroads eliminated the 
water competition in the past by grant- 
ing special rates to river points, and it 
is due to this fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ruled that the 
competition was not potential. 

The barge line announces that its rates 
will be approximately 20 per cent lower 


than the all-rail freight rates. It has 
been negotiating with the Nashville 
Transportation Co., which operates 


steamboats out of Nashville on the upper 
and lower Cumberland, to co-operate in 
the new service. In past years a large 
proportion of Nashville business was 
handled by river, and this was a great 
factor in making it the leading grain 
market of the Southeast. 
Joun Lerrer. 





Brazil—Net Imports 
Net imports (imports less exports) of grain 
and grain products (the latter included in 
terms of grain) into Brazil, as reported in 
the Commercio Exterior do Brazil, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
22,404 622 *627 25 
18,499 308 %1,222 25 
12,618 691 *992 15 
21,553 655 *125 6 
20,142 864 99 10 
20,808 638 56 24 
24,722 1,241 367 26 
23,609 967 247 

20,203 726 150 





*Net exports. 
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EXTENDED CLASSIFICATION 


Quantities as Well as Values of Exports Will 
Be Listed Hereafter by United States 
Bureau of Commerce 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 10.—A re- 
vised and extended export classification 
has been approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce, to be effective for exports 
from the United States on and after 
Jan. 1, 1922. This classification was pre- 
pared by G. B. Roorbach, as chairman 
of an interdepartmental committee com- 

of representatives of interested 
government departments, after consul- 
tation and with the active assistance of 
industrial and commercial organizations 
and experts. Mr. Roorbach, who was 
formerly with the United States Ship- 
ing Board, is now chief of the research 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

Instead of the alphabetical listing 
heretofore used in the published statis- 
tics, the commodities in the new schedule 
are classified in 10 great groups, accord- 
ing to origin of component material or 
according to use, thus bringing together 
related iterhs for each industry or line of 
trade. For example, group 3 includes 
textile materials and finished products; 
group 6, ores, metals, and manufactures 
thereof, except machinery and vehicles; 
and group 7, machinery and vehicles. 

The great groups are divided into sub- 
groups according to different kinds of 
materials or kinds of products, and each 
subgroup is further subdivided by head- 
ings according to distinctive lines of in- 
dustries or degree of manufacture, with 
the individual commodities shown under 
each heading. The arrangement by 
groups, subgroups and headings facili- 
tates comparisons of the exports with the 
imports, and with statistics of produc- 
tion collected by the Census Bureau, 
Geological Survey, and individual indus- 
tries, which are in many cases difficult 
under the present statistical arrange- 
ment. 

The new classification lists 1,250 sep- 
arate items, an increase of 76 per cent 
over the 710 classes in the present sched- 
ule. ‘The detailed classes are numbered 
on the decimal plan, making the schedule 
flexible and permitting future expansion 
or contraction, according to the needs 
and development in each line of trade, 
without changing established class num- 
bers. 

Quantities are required for all classes, 
in commercial units where customarily 
used in the trade, or in pounds where no 
commercial unit is applicable. By this 
means it will hereafter be possible to as- 
certain from the statistics the fluctua- 
tions in volume of trade, which on ac- 
count of price fluctuations could not be 
done under the former classification for 
classes which showed value only. 

In order to compile accurate statistics 
and make them of greatest value to the 
trade interests for whose benefit they are 
collected, the active co-operation of ex- 
porters and shippers is asked. Com- 
mercial and industrial organizations, it is 
stated, can assist by calling the atten- 
tion of their membership to the necessity 
for accurate and detailed description of 
merchandise shipped to foreign countries 
or noncontiguous territory of the United 
States on the “Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion,” customs form 7525, which must be 
filed with the collector of customs at the 
seaboard or border port of exit before 
the goods will be cleared. The export 
statistics are compiled from this form, 
and declarations giving incomplete de- 
scriptions, quantities, or values will be 
returned to the sk:;\:pers for correction. 

- JoHnN Marrinan. 








WESTERN CANADA CROP MOVEMENT 

According to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, compared 
with October the grain passing inspec- 
tion during November showed a very 
marked falling off in all grains but flax- 
seed. The total number of cars of all 
grains inspected was 36,131, compared 
with 50,702 in October and 35,304 a year 
ago. Of these 31,071 contained wheat, 
compared with 44,762 a month ago and 
28,511 a year ago. 

The percentage of contract grades is 
lower again, only 23,294, or barely 75 
per cent, grading No. 3 northern or bet- 
ter, against’ 34,091, or 76.2 per cent, a 
month ago, and 24,947, or 87.5 per cent, 
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a year ago. The number of cars grading 
no grade for excess moisture or reject- 
ed as sprouted increased considerably 
also, thus establishing the serious effects 
of the wet weather at harvest time. 

A statement comparing prices paid by 
the. British royal commission on wheat 
supply for Canadian and United States 
wheats during its period of control has 
recently been published, which should 
prove of interest if only as showing that 
Canadian wheat commanded a Better 
price than United States. These prices 
include transportation to the port of 
destination. In any comparison with 
home prices, freight and insurance as 
well as the difference in exchange during 
the period when it was not “pegged” 
would have to be allowed for. 

The lake movement from Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur has been quite 
brisk over the month end, large quanti- 
ties of grain being shipped for winter 
—- in vessels in anticipation of win- 
ter selling for export. Most of this grain 
is to lie up in Buffalo. In consequence, 
it is not expected that there will be 
much grain moved by rail during the win- 
ter. The demand for spot wheat to pro- 
vide cargoes has resulted in substantial 
premiums being paid to get it, as large 
quantities are said to be held in storage 
for better prices. 

Shipping by steamships from the Ca- 
nadian government elevator at Vancou- 
ver was resumed on Nov. 16, when the 
loading of the Architect with 76,277 bus 
wheat for Liverpool was commenced. 
Other shipments of 33,133 bus wheat by 
the Eldridge and 33,133 bus wheat by 
the Siberian Prince for Kobe and Yoko- 
hama are but the commencement of many 
shipments which are to follow, and for 
which wheat is being taken into the Van- 
couver elevator. 

Western Canada inspections during 
November: 





o—1921—— 7" -- 1920 

Cars Bus Cars Bus 
Wheat... 31,071 38,838,750 28,511 35,638,750 
Oats..... 8,048 6,096,000 3,966 7,932,000 
Barley... 991 1,387,400 1,503 2,104,200 
Flaxseed. 544 584,800 804 864,300 
Rye...... 445 556,250 464 680,000 


Total inspections of 1921 crop to the 
end of November, compared with the 
estimates by the dominion bureau of sta- 
tistics of western crops, in bushels: 


Preliminary Provisional Total 

estimate estimate inspected 

Wheat.. 271,508,000 308,925,000 131,445,000 
Oats.... 331,270,000 363,185,000 14,816,000 
Barley... 42,720,000 48,619,000 5,832,400 
Flaxseed 6,801,000 4,175,000 982,560 
Rye,.... 9,567,000 23,113,000 2,191,250 


Total receipts at Fort William and 
Port Arthur elevators during the three 
months ending Nov. 30, in bushels: 

1921 1920 


WOES cone cecsaceces 114,502,256 78,047,471 
GEER cocccccccccosces 10,760,185 11,446,016 
WASIO oc cccicccccese 4,975,614 3,822,897 
WIARwOOE cc cccccccse 966,236 1,316,233 
BIG accep sccceceessce 2,038,290 1,339,860 


Total shipments from Fort William 
and Port Arthur elevators during the 
three months ending Nov. 30, in bushels: 


1921 1920 
Wheat ....cccccccece 99,890,844 66,080,964 
OMth ceccccvvccsccccs 12,028,405 7,095,193 
Barley ... 4,656,414 3,030,142 
Flaxseed ... 1,976,024 1,055,694 
RVG ccccccicccvcccves 2,083,117 1,062,119 





Distribution of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur elevators, 
November, 1921, in bushels: 

Canadian United States 


ports ports Totals 
Wheat .... 14,461,530 34,414,011 48,875,541 
Oats ....0- 4,857,729 1,808,372 6,666,107 
Barley .... 1,353,477 346,379 1,699,856 
Flaxseed .. 99,283 549,545 648,828 
RIS cocccer 60,000 753,567 813,567 


Comparative prices paid by the British 
royal commission on wheat supply for 
Canadian and United States wheat, basis 
c.i.f., per 480 lbs: 


Canadian U. States 

| MPP POST ECUreRraeay 78s 8a 76s 11d 
| Sry Tre 92s 7a 93s 11d 
0 eS rere 104s 6d 103s 2d 
ME. agtun oes teh¥ eee €6s 103s 14 95s 10d 
BOG 6 06 sadestswseees 133s 2d 132s 8d 
eee ee ee 87s 2a 82s 6d 


*Three months, October-December. +Three 
months, January-March. 





POSITION OF THE FARMER 


The unsatisfactory situation in agri- 
culture dominates the business outlook, 
according to a bulletin of the National 
Bank of Commerce in New York. “In 
the cotton states,” asserts the bank re- 
view, “the relatively high price of cotton 
has encouraged the farmer, but uncer- 
tainty both as to demand for cotton 
goods and as to the size of the admitted- 


ly small crop has minimized the beneficial 
effects of better prices. 

“Farmers in the grain states will hard- 
ly break even on 1921 operations at cur- 
rent prices of corn and wheat. While it 
is true that the prices of goods used by 
farmers have fallen, they are still well 
above the 1914 level. Grains are all 
close to or below the pre-war prices. In 
the face of these facts, the contention 
is not well founded that the farmer is 
willfully refusing to buy, thereby delay- 
ing the return of better times. 

“The farmer represents about half 
the consuming power of the United 
States. The prices of crops are deter- 
mined in the international market, and 
there are no reasonable grounds for dn 
expectation of marked increases in those 
prices at any time in the immediate fu- 
ture. Reduction in the prices of what 
farmers buy would have exactly the same 
effect as higher prices for agricultural 
products. 

“It is futile to contend that because of 
high labor and transportation costs the 
prices of other articles and commodities 
cannot decline to the level of agricul- 
tural prices. If ways are not found to 
lower the prices of all classes of goods 
which they need, and would like to buy, 
by means of lower money wages, higher 
labor efficiency, cheaper transportation 
and lessened distribution costs, the farm- 
ers themselves will not suffer greatly, but 
business of all kinds will be forced to 
operate on a restricted basis.” 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn., Dec. 12.—With flour 
buyers still hesitant, local mills reported 
a generally quiet situation. New orders 
came in slowly and from scattered ter- 
ritory. The mills are still busy working 
off old contracts, and the grinding of 
same will enable them to operate at a 
steady fair capacity for a while. East- 
ern business specifying delivery by last 
boats was given special attention last 
week, and was pretty well cleaned off the 
books. Prices showed some variation in 
line with the action of the wheat market, 
but changes were of no particular ac- 
count. 

Demand for durum improved, and the 
mill accepted a fair car and round lot 
business. Some of the trade apparently 
overstayed buying and had arrived at 
the point where necessity made it im- 
perative to take on supplies to fill im- 
mediate or near requirements. This they 
did. At the close of the week mill ask- 
ing prices remained unchanged from a 
week ago. Today the market was a 
shade easier. 

The same slow and narrow conditions 
prevailed in the rye market last week as 
in the immediately previous ones. There 
was no demand or business noted aside 
from local trade, and such proved of no 
importance. Mill quotations at the close 
of the week were without any appre- 
ciable change from Dec. 5. 

Demand for millfeed was reported 
good, and market a little firmer. Mills 
claim to be oversold, and had little to 
offer. Last boat for the East cleaned up 
orders from that quarter in pretty good 
shape. Inquiry is for supplies in mixed 
cars of flour, and buyers invariably ask 
quick shipment. 


SPRING FUTURES LIFELESS 


Spring wheat futures were lifeless, and 
the cash market, restricted by extremely 
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light receipts, quite dull. However, there 
was a _— outside milling demand, espe- 
cially for grades under No. 8 dark, but 
the scarcity of track supplies made busi- 
ness difficult to negotiate. The few cars 
that did appear for sale were quickly 
picked up. Owing to the close of lake 
shipping today, the durum market de- 
veloped heaviness. Buyers were more 
cautious in buying, and lowered bids 
based on May instead of December, as 
heretofore. No. 2 amber closed at May 
price to 7e over, on track, and No. 2 
mixed at 7c under to May figure. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
Flour Pct. of 


output § activity 
Bee WOE ccccccccccccsces 21,660 9 
Pe WHEE 55 640000 06e0s bs 30,480 x3 
) * all a. Pee ee 6,925 i9 
TWo years ago ........+.5. 30,905 4 


NOTES 

W. C. Crane, Jr., New York, and W. 
F. Jaffray, Minneapolis, were on ’chanye 
during the past week. 

Wheat arrivals, Aug. 1 to date, tot:! 
38,524,000 bus, against 29,753,000 for the 
same period last year. Receipts of coarse 
grains and flaxseed 30,968,000 bus, coni- 
pared with 17,400,000 in 1920. 

Several elevator interests have been in 
the market daily for corn to arrive, an: 
movement has expanded. Receipts of 
107 cars were posted this morning, a 
going into store for holding and ship 
ping at some future time. 

The effect of the tariff upon wheat 
imports from Canada is quite marked 
Last week only 8,608 bus arrived anc 
were taken into store, a rather ligh 
showing against like former periods. Re 
ceipts of barley were reported as 65\) 
bus. ‘ 

A few sales of wheat screenings wer: 
negotiated last week, but no genera! 
improvement was reported in demand 
Prices hold about steady, and probably 
will show no appreciable change unless 
demand should become urgent. Stocks 
are ample and moving out slowly. Mill 
oats are having a fair sale. 

F. G. Cartson. 





FEDERATION NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 10.—A. L. Goetz- 
mann, president Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, has appointed the following as 
a committee to select one or more nomi- 
nees for the office of president of the 
Federation, the committee to make its 
report to the Federation office not later 
than Jan. 10, 1922: 

Ralph C. Sowden, chairman, New Era 
Milling Co. Arkansas City, Kansas; 
.George P. Urban, George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo; W. S. Rowe, Valley City 
Milling Co. Grand Rapids, Mich; C. 
Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith & Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn; B. B. Sheffield, Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis. 


V. P. WittraMs. 





SPANISH EMBARGO ON WHEAT 
Higher prices are predicted for food 
products and wheat in Spain, and in 
order to safeguard the local supply the 
Spanish government placed an embargo 
on foreign wheat, to become effective 
Nov. 8 and to affect all shipments except 
those actually en route on that date. The 
government is endeavoring to compensate 
for the increased living costs by revert- 
ing to price regulations of certain food 
products, fertilizers, coal, fish, cattle, 

fresh meats, fruits, flour and wheat. 








United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 


Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calenda! 
years, the figures for the period from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports 
of the United States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller, 
and those for the period since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern Miller 
and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1914 1915 1916 1917 *1918 1919 1920 1921 

January ....... 9,334 10,542 11,686 9,118 11,357 10,593 12,572 8,767 
February ...... 10,017 9,013 9,768 7,402 8,813 7,736 9,262 8,087 
March ......+.- 10,196 7,059 9,338 8,207 7,697 10,498 9,036 9,103 
April ..... 00% 8,332 6,933 8,531 9,608 7,638 11,274 7,375 8,493 
May ..ccccceeee 8,084 7,171 71,722 9,521 6,987 10,463 8,244 7,690 
JUNE .eeeeeeeee 15,630 7,361 8,465 7,291 5,512 7,405 6,800 7,602 
July. oewssceces 9,193 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,710 7,899 8,200 10,280 
August ........ 11,196 8,645 11,231 5,714 9,857 11,739 10,200 13,268 
September ..... 11,702 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,542 14,088 9,450 13,294 
October ....... 12,545 12,723 11,456 13,856 * 11,873 15,008 9,650 14,501 
November ..... 10,864 14,213 12,669 16,601 11,104 13,518 9,500 . 10,221 
December ..... 9,839 12,437 8,960 17,064 10,901 12,113 9,600 ..6+- 
Totals ..... 126,932 114,633 119,947 117,785 110,991 132,334 109,879 111,306 


The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 


barrels (000’s omitted): 


1914-16 1915-16 
113,418 122,064 


*Eleven months ohly, 


1916-17 
115,584 


1917-18 
114,642 


1920-21 
107,922 


1918-19 
120,956 


1919-20 
127,644 
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While there was no decided change in 
the general character of the trade, most 
local mills experienced a slightly better 
demand for flour this week, though no 
pronounced activity. Total sales, prin- 
cipally of the upper grades, were of fair 
proportions, ranging from 65 to 125 per 
cent of the reduced outputs. Most were 
for prompt shipment, but there was a 
fair sprinkling of forward contracts. 
Specifications still are distressingly slow 
in arriving. Were it not for this, trade 
this week might be described as good, 
considering the nearness of the holidays. 

Factors of improvement in the situa- 
tion were the late strength of the cash 
wheat market, the regaining of confidence 
on the part of buyers, and the good mar- 
ket for feed. Owing to the scarcity of 
the latter, some buyers are taking on 
flour not needed, in order to obtain feed 
in mixed cars. 

There is a slightly better tone to the 
export situation, as inquiries from Euro- 
pean sources improve. There is hardly 
a revival of buying, however, and last 
week’s flurry of clear buying seems also 
to have played out. Small sales for for- 
eign government account are made right 
along. 

There is only about 10@15c reduction 
in the price of flour, compared with a 
week ago. Quotations are merely steady. 
Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent flour, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City, $6.40@6.65; 95 per cent, $6@ 
6.15; straight grade, $5.80@5.95. Of the 
lower grades, first clear is quoted at 
$3.75@4.25, second clear at $3@3.25, and 
low grade at $2.25@2.80. 


MILLFEED 


Demand and inquiries for millfeed 
continue good from all sections, and 
prices held up well to the levels set last 
week, Supply of bran is exceedingly 
light, that which was in store being large- 
ly cleaned up. It is impossible to buy 
bran from any mill in Kansas City, as 
all are behind on their November con- 
tracts. Likewise, there are no reserves 
of this feed in the country. »* 

Demand for shorts slumped off some- 
what, especially for the better grades, 
offerings being light at the same time. 
Mostly prompt delivery of feed is asked, 
and there is scarcely any buying of fu- 
tures. Some feedmen are bearish, bas- 
ing their belief in lower prices on the 
large amount of roughage in the coun- 
try. Bran is quoted at $19@20, brown 
shorts at $20@21, and gray shorts at 
$21@22. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: . 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 74 
Last week .... 72 
Year ago : 57 
TWO YOOTS OBO coescsccccces 82,000 87 





SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 492,330 265,749 53 
Last week ....... 492,330 276,302 56 
Year ago ........ 450,270 225,649 50 
Two years ago .. 439,170 355,236 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,180 bbls this week, 9,077 last 


week, 2,579 a year ago and 4,301 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, six reported do- 
mestic business good, 31 fair and 36 slow. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City. to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 524%,c, via New York 
65c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 521,c, via New York 
62c; Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 63c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 6344c, via New York 68c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 634,c¢, via New 
York 68c. 


SHIPPING BOARD SHIPS NOT ALONE 


That ships managed by operators of 
the United States Shipping Board are 
not alone in the matter of serious de- 
lays in transportation of flour is shown 
by the following record made by the 
steamship Carrigan Head, of the Head 
Line, carrying flour from the Southwest: 

Sailed from New Orleans Oct. 8, ar- 
rived Pensacola, Fla., Oct. 9. Loaded 
lumber at Pensacola and sailed on Oct. 
17 for Baltimore. Arrived at Baltimore 
Oct. 24; loaded grain and sailed on Oct. 
27. Arrived at Dublin, first European 
port of call, Nov. 12. Agents unable to 
predict time of departure or arrival at 
Belfast, but letter from one miller’s Bel- 
fast agent said flour on boat apparently 
would be delivered early in December. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR RODNEY COMPANY 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Rodney Milling Co., held this 
week, the following were added to the 
board of directors: Frank Mays, presi- 
dent Commercial Bank, Warrensburg, 
Mo; T. L. Welsh, manager Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co; Charles Hagge- 
meyer, manager Warrensburg (Mo.) 
Mills, one of the plant units of the Rod- 
ney company. H. A. Sterling, manager 
of the company here, was elected secre- 
tary. 

NEW MILLING JOURNAL TO START 


The Southwestern Miller is the style 
adopted by a new milling paper which, 
according to preliminary printed an- 
nouncements distributed this week, will 
shortly be published here. The declared 
purpose of the new journal is to “fight 
primarily for the Southwest and its flour 
buyers.” David N., Samuel and Sanders 
Sosland, previously connected with the 
Modern Miller, Milling & Grain News, 
Southwestern Grain Journal and other 
publications, are to be manager, manag- 
ing editor and department editor, respec- 
tively. 

LOCAL BROKERS IN TROUBLE 


J. C. Robb, of the Kansas City Bro- 
kerage Co., and K. M. Wharry, a steam- 
ship agent here formerly associated with 
Robb in business, were arrested Friday 
on complaint of A. F. Niemoller, of 
Niemoller & Sons, millers at Wakefield, 
Kansas, charging them with embezzle- 
ment. 

The charge is based on a transaction 
about a year ago, at which time Niemol- 
ler released documents on a car of flour 
to the brokerage company, which sold 
the flour to a local buyer and has since 
failed to make return. Various excuses 
have been given from time to time, but 
Mr. Niemoller finally decided to force 
the issue by bringing criminal proceed- 
ings. Both men were released on bond. 


DISPUTE OVER SALARIES 


George Hackmann, Missouri state 
auditor, this week ordered the November 
salaries and expense accounts of 15 em- 


ployees of the state grain and warehouse 
commissioner held up. T. J. Hedrick, of 
Kansas City, state warehouse commis- 
sioner, in a letter to the attorney general 
asking for a ruling on the question, says 
that his 15 employees have been engaged 
in inspecting private warehouses in ac- 
cordance with the law enacted by the 
last special session of the legislature, 
and effective Nov. 2, authorizing him to 
employ weighers and inspectors for such 
work and to turn the private inspection 
fees into the state treasury. 

Mr. Hedrick says the private inspec- 
tion fees collected by him total $3,600, 
which was collected and disbursed be- 
fore the new law went into effect. The 
unpaid salaries and expenses total $1,800. 
The commissioner indicated he would 
bring a mandamus suit if the auditor 
persists in refusing to approve payment 
of the salaries. 

NOTES 


C. C. Cole, broker, Charleston, W. Va., 
called on his southwestern mill connec- 
tions a week ago. 

E. L. Morris, federal grain supervisor 
at Kansas City, is in New Orleans this 
week on grain supervision matters. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, this city, re- 
turned Friday from a fortnight’s trip to 
eastern markets. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., this city, was in Chicago this 
week attending a meeting of the Millers’ 
defense committee. 

The midget mill of the Thomas (Okla.) 
Mill & Grain Co. burned early Wednes- 
day morning, from an unknown cause. 
The mill was a total loss, but was fully 
insured. 

Fred B. Blair, traffic manager Hoy- 
land Flour Mills Co., this city, was cho- 
sen one of the four new directors of 
the Traffic Club of this city, at the an- 
nual election of officers, Tuesday night. 

J. E. Weller, freight traffic manager, 
W. H. Johnson, general freight agent, 
and Edward Plummer, foreign freight 
agent, Pennsylvania System, visited 
shippers here and called at this office 
this week. 

FE. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade, celebrated his 
eighty-third birthday on Monday. He 
is one of the few surviving charter mem- 
bers of the exchange, and has been its 
secretary for the past 25 years. 

Charles L. Roos, of the Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, after attend- 
ing the millers’ meetings here this week 
went to Chicago for further millers’ con- 
ferences, and will visit his mother at 
New Ulm, Minn., before returning home. 

C. D. Matthews, Jr., vice president 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo., 
has been appointed by Governor Hyde 
to the newly organized Missouri High- 
way Commission, as one of the bipar- 
tisan board to administer the $60,000,000 
road fund voted at a recent election. 

The hearing before an examiner of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission set for 
Jan. 9 in this city in the case in which 
the Rock Island and the Frisco railroads 
undertook to cancel joint rates between 
stations in Oklahoma and stations in 
Kansas and Nebraska has been set over 
indefinitely. 

A call was sent out Monday by Secre- 
tary J. C. Mohler, of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, to all farmers’ or- 
ganizations of the state and others in- 
terested in farm marketing for a gen- 
eral coriference in Topeka, Jan. 10, to 
discuss plans for making effective pro- 
posed solutions of marketing problems. 


The port of Galveston exported 1,934,200 
bus wheat in November, compared with 
4,861,293 a year ago. Since July 1 ship- 
ments amounted to 36,379,118 bus, com- 
pared with 30,567,693 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. On November 30, 
this year, there were 472,000 bus on 
board ship but not cleared. 


The Wilson (Ark.) Coal & Ice Co, 
which recently placed a contract for a 
corn cereal plant with the Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., through S. H. Stoltzfus, 
southwestern manager at Kansas City, 
has increased its order to include a 100- 
bbl complete daily capacity flour mill to 
be installed in a fireproof building. 


M. R. Golden, who two months ago ac- 
cepted the management of the Galatia 


~ 
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(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., which is 
building a 350-bbl mill at that town, re- 
signed this week, and has returned to 
his home at Davenport, Iowa. Work on 
completion of the new mill has been 
suspended. ‘The new company is, how- 
ever, fully organized and financed and 
the mill nearly finished. Work probably 
will be resumed in the spring. 

The Frank B. Clay Grain Co., this city, 
Monday acquiesced in the appointment 
for a receivership for the company, on 
petition filed by the Farmers’ Union Co- 
operative Association, of Bison, Kansas, 
to whom a balance of $5,114 was alleged 
to be owing. B.C. Moore, of the Moore- 
Seaver Grain Co., this city, was named 
receiver by the court of appeals. The 
Frank B. Clay Grain Co., the petition de- 
clared, was solvent, with assets above 
$150,000, but the company was having 
difficulty with collections and the assets 
were not such as would be available for 
bank funds. 





SALINA 


There was a little improvement no- 
ticeable in the flour business the past 
week, and the mills were operating more 
actively. Business is mostly confined to 
mixed car orders. There is still a big 
demand for millfeed, and it is not very 
plentiful. 

Quotations on fancy patent, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $6.30@6.50; 95 per 
cent, $6@6.20; bran is quoted at 95c per 
100 lbs; gray shorts, $1.20. 


NOTES 

W. B. Madaus, of the Arnold-Madaus 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, was here 
this week. 

George C. Mortlock, of George C. 
Mortlock & Co., New York, was here a 
few days on business connected with the 
firm. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., John Weber, president, 
and H. V. Nye, general manager, Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, and J. S. Har- 
gett, manager Robinson Milling Co., were 
in Kansas City this week attending the 
millers’ meeting. 

A motion for a new trial in the case 
of the Hogan Milling Co. vs. E. C. Rickel 
has been overruled. The plaintiff sued 
the defendant for the money value of 
two carloads of wheat, charging that 
they were not as represented by the de- 
fendant. Decision was for the plaintiff. 

J. S. Hart, chief inspector of the Kan- 
sas state grain department, was in Sa- 
lina yesterday on his regular trip of 
inspection. Mr. Hart came from Arkan- 
sas City, Hutchinson and Wichita, and 
reports that wheat prospects around Sa- 
lina look much better than at other 
places he has visited. 


OKLAHOMA 

Flour prices went off 20c this week. 
Dull trade conditions were largely re- 
sponsible. Millers say little life is left 
in movement, and they expect none until 
after the holidays. Hard wheat flour 
prices were up to $7.30, and soft wheat 
up to $6.90. Millfeeds were up a trifle. 
Mill-run sold up to $1.20, bran up to 
$1.10, and shorts up to $1.45. Only a 
few mills are operating more than half 
time. The estimated average for the 
state is 40 per cent of capacity. 


MILL STRIKE ENDS AMICABLY 


The state commissioner of labor, whose 
factory inspector made an investigation 
of the causes and results of a strike at 
the plant of the Yukon Mill & Grain 
Co., reports that it has been settled 
amicably. Thirty-four men quit work 
when the company promulgated a scale 
of $3.50 a day for packers and $2.75 
for truckers, a reduction in one instance 
of $1 and in the other of $1.25 within 
two months. Strikers returned to work 
after a compromise was reached on $3.75 
and $3.25. 

TRADES MILLING PROPERTY 

The property of the Whitewright 
(Texas) Milling Co. is reported to have 
been traded for the ranch of W. H. Gil- 
breath, consisting of 3,725 acres, near 
Hereford, Texas. The value of the land 
was given as $130,000. The deal was 
made by Ralph Barnett and John Mar- 
shall, and Mr. Barnett announces that 
he has acquired the plant from Mr. Gil- 
breath, giving in exchange therefor his 
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Hereford home and other Property in 
Texas and Oklahoma. The mill has a 
— capacity of 200 bbls, elevator ca- 
pacity of 110,000 bus, and warehouse 
room for 12 cars of flour. 


NOTES 


With a capital stock of $80,000, the 
Sweetwater (Texas) Milling Co. recent- 
ly was incorporated by R. W. Sandifer, 
N. C. Davis and F. V. Blesse, Jr. 

The Jacksboro (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$60,000, and is reported to contemplate 
considerable improvement in the milling 
plant. 

Financial difficulties of Morrison Bros. 
Mills, Jefferson, Okla., culminated re- 
cently in the appointment by the court of 
S. M. ‘Bird, of Kansas City, as receiver. 
This is reported to have n mutually 
satisfactory among stockholders and 
creditors, and was agreed upon as the 
best method of reorganizing concern. 

A price of 95c offered by dealers in 
northwestern counties of Oklahoma re- 
cently brought out considerable wheat 
from farmers. In Texas County, which 
produced an unusually large crop, grow- 
ers are reported to have been in a fair 
way financially, but they concluded that 
this price was as good as they can ex- 
pect soon. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Dec. 10.—There has been 
no improvement in conditions surround- 
ing the flour trade this week, but 
millers are looking to the future with 
rather more confidence than they were a 
few weeks ago. Domestic demand for 
flour continues extremely light and there 
is virtually none for export. The in- 
quiry for feed is excellent. Reports all 
indicate that stocks of flour in the hands 
of buyers are light. 

One Omaha ole says that, while con- 
ditions are bad, he looks for a decided 
improvement in business as soon as the 
lower freight rates go into effect. An- 
other said that December thus far has 
been a very poor month, with the only 
bright spot in the situation lying in the 
better prices and the good demand for 
millfeed. All millers say that shipping 
directions are extremely hard to get. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 19,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
78 


BIS WES oc. ccsvevcvccers 15,096 

EOE WOO ccc ccccccccccove 14,501 76 

TOOT GHD acccccccccccsvcscs 23,524 98 

Two years agO ......-+065 21,150 88 
NOTES 


John A. Kuhn, traffic manager of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, was in Kansas 
City on business this week. 

The “to arrive” or “call” rule of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, which has been 
in effect for a long time, was voted out 
by the members of the exchange, Thurs- 


day. 
Leien Lesuie. 





BELGIAN INDUSTRY IMPROVES 


The general industrial situation in Bel- 
gium howell further improvement dur- 
ing November, although metallurgical 
production was restricted, says a cable- 
gram received by the Department of 
Commerce from Samuel H. Cross, acting 
commercial attaché, Brussels. 

The flax market is firm, with — 
prices. Linen mills are working ful 

*time, but considerable cloth stocks are on 
hand and sales are hampered by severe 
Irish competition. 

Cotton yarn prices fluctuated with raw 
staple, closing at about 1.50 francs per 
kilo under Nov. 1 quotation. Purchases 
of American cotton are satisfactory, and 
sales in northern France through Ghent 
are increasing. 

Food and construction industries are 
active. Price increases are noted in 
grains, vegetable oils, oil cake and seeds. 
The demand for American grains, edible 
fats, and pork products is substantially 
unchanged. 

An increased movement of ocean 
freights is reflected by a decreased num- 
ber of idle steamers at Antwerp. 

The retail price index continued to 
rise, reaching 394 on Nov. 15, compared 
with 391 en Oe. 15. 
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The approach of the holiday season 
would normally mean a slowing up in 
the flour business. In fact, December 
has established quite a reputation, in 
years past, for being an off month as 
concerns business of any healthy volume. 
This year, however,—a year in which any- 
thing has been possible,—December has 
shown intentions of being a comparative- 
ly lively month; that is, lively when com- 
pared with November. 

This does not mean that any sudden 
change has developed. Grocers are still 
buying in lots of one to five barrels, and 
future bookings are still held down to 
shipping specifications of not longer 
than 60 days. But a few men in the 
trade have hinted that buyers seem to 
be regaining a little confidence in the 
market. One prominent broker reports 
that he made a larger sale this week 
than he has done in 12 months or over. 

Price cutting continues general, but 
spot trade has been of good volume. 
Statements as to trade conditions vary, 
however; and whereas a representative 
of one northwestern mill characterizes 
the situation as rotten, another says that 
he has no complaint to make. Some quan- 
tity of Canadian 95 per cents was of- 
fered here this week at $5.90 bbl, jutes. 

Values are 15@30c lower than last 
week, Spring first — is quoted at 
$6.75@7.25; standard patent, $6.50@7. 
Other nominal quotations, all basis car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago: hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.80@6.15; 
soft winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
straight $5.90@6. First clears are quot- 
ed at $4@4.90, and some sales of second 
clears have been made at $3.20. Though 
clears are in somewhat better request, 
there are still large quantities which are 
not being moved, 

White rye flour is selling at $5@5.25, 
and standard at $4.50@5. The demand 
for this flour is not improved, and the 
only solution seems to be the return of 
the free lunch. Some restaurateurs ask 
you whether you want your sandwich on 
white or on rye, but this alone isn’t 
enough to bring rye again into its own. 

There have , Bein some lots of flour 
worked for export, but the situation 

nerally is not very interesting. There 

as been an increase in inquiries the last 
few days, and Hamburg is expected to 
be in the market before long. 

Bakers have probably done the greater 
part of the buying this week in the local 
market, though cracker manufacturers 
have taken their usual quantities. 

One of the mills here reports an in- 
crease in the weekly output, and the 
combined total aggregates about 20,000 
bbls. This compares with 16,000 bbls last 
week, and makes a 10 per cent increase. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet, 

Weekly- output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 40,000 20,000 50 


Last week ........ 40,000 16,000 40 
Veer Q80 ........- 26,700 17,500 58 
Two years ago..... 26,700 3,000 8 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


At the close, today, values in Decem- 
ber and May futures were 2c lower than 
a week ago, and a loss of 4c was regis- 
tered for the July delivery. The bulls 
have played in hard luck most of the 
week, and bullish news has not had the 

wer to keep prices from slumping. 

iquidation by certain eastern interests, 
who have been holders of some big long 


lines of wheat, has been the principal 
bearish factor. 

Large receipts at the primary markets 
and the weakness in December wheat 
at Minneapolis more than offset bullish 
news from Europe and Argentina the 
first of the week, and caused a decline 
of over 2c on Tuesday. This brought the 
December down to $1.0934 and the May 
to $1.12%. There was no recovery until 
Thursday, when net gains of 23%,@3%c 
were accomplished. This advance was 
due to the report that the War Finance 
Corporation had requested a leading local 
grain company to refrain from any un- 
usual trading in corn. This report was 
denied by the president of the concern; 
but whether or not there was any truth 
in the rumor, new activity was created 
thereby. 

A report from New York yesterday 
stating that Germany had been granted 
a moratorium, and another that the same 
country was inquiring for large quan- 
tities of wheat, rye, and corn, led to free 
buying and advanced prices over Ic. It 
was learned today that Germany has not 
been granted a moratorium, but it is 
believed that something along this line 
will be done eventually. 

The market displayed a good deal of 
strength today, but closed, nevertheless, 
34 @14¢ lower, with December at $1.10%, 
May $1.141%4, and July $1.024%. 

There has been a quite continuous ex- 
port inquiry and demand, and Manitobas 
are reported to have been sold in large 
volume. The case of Japan and its 
rumored purchases of wheat is interest- 
ing. It was suggested that Japan is lay- 
ing in supplies in anticipation of war 
in the spring. Newspaper reports later 
denied this, saying that the heavy buy- 
ing of wheat by Japan was for Russia. 
Guesses are rife, but the fact is that the 
large purchases have been made, what- 
ever the motive. 

The visible supply was decreased by 
978,000 bus for the week, and the total 
is now 47,763,000 bus, compared with 
43,127,000 a year ago. 

Several authorities now say that the 
world’s wheat supply is sufficient to see 
it through, and talk of danger ahead on 
account of having overexported is becom- 
ing less shrill. 


CASH WHEAT 


The feature of the week was the break 
in red winter premiums, prices on which 
show a loss of 5@7c. Any offerings of 
this grade caused weakness, as there was 
very little to be had; and then, with an 
increase in demand, the market advanced. 
Milling demand has continued slack, and 
only quality stuff has been bought. 
There were no export sales from this 
market, though clearances were reported 
from the Gulf. The United Kingdom 
and Antwerp are said to have bought 
Gulf wheat, and a sale of 200,000 bus to 
Austria was reported. Receipts were 100 
cars, compared with 170 last week, and 
334 a year ago. 

No. 1 red closed today at 9@10c over 
December, against 14@l5c over a week 
ago; No. 1 hard winter 3@5c over, 
against 2@3c over last ween; No. 1 
northern 10@20c over, the same as a 
week ago. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,000, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this week 
were 145,000 bus corn and 114,000 bus 
rye, all to Buffalo. 

Walter C. Krafts, Bozeman, Mont., 
was the winner of the wheat growing 
championship at the International Grain 
and Hay Show, held in Chicago from 
Nov. 26 to Dec. 3. His wheat tested 
63.6 lbs to the bushel. The champion- 
ship was taken away. from J. C. Mitchell, 
of Dahinda, Sask., who had held it for 
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two years. The latter’s wheat tested 
64.7 lbs té the bushel. 

Board of Trade politicians are begin- 
ning to get busy. Among the men who 
have been mentioned as possibilities for 
next president are Joseph P. Griffin, the 
present president, John Hill, Jr., L. F. 
Gates, R. G. Chandler and J. J. Stream. 


FROM POMPEII TO CHICAGO 


When Truman W. Brophy, Jr., secre- 
tary of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, returned this fall from a Euro- 
pean tour, he brought with him a number 
of snapshots of the famous old slave mill 
discovered a century and a half ago in 
the ruins of Pompeii. Three of these 
interesting photographs are reproduced 
herewith; in one of them Mrs. Brophy 
and Truman W. Brophy, III, appear to 
be emulating the slaves whose task it was 
to turn the heavy stone mill 1,900 years 
ago, while Mr, Brophy himself sits look- 
ing on with a dignity suited to the mas- 
ter miller of this or any other era. 

The Pompeiian slave mills still stand 
as discovered on their original sites, in 
what seems to have been a public pistri- 
num, or grinding place, close to the wa!! 
of the bakery shown in one of the pic- 
tures. They must have been operate 
solely by slaves, as there is too litt'e 
room between them and the bakery to 
permit of the passage of asses or other 
beasts of burden. One of the pictures 
shows clearly the solid side lugs in which 
the handle bars were inserted. The 
larger picture also shows, in the bac! 
ground, two of the three other mills in 
the row, the nearest one with the upper 
half of the “catillus,” or revolving quer, 
broken off. 

It is possible that, when these snap- 
shots were taken, Mr. Brophy was calcu- 


‘ lating how many slaves would be re- 


quired to bring the output of this Pom 
peiian mill up to the 4,000 bbls a da, 
represented by the capacity of the Chi 
cago flour mill operated by the compan: 
of which he is an officer. 


NOTES 


Herman F. Wright, of the Wisconsiii 
Cereal & Produce Co., Eau Claire, Wis 
called at this office today. 

J. R. Fair, millers’ representative, re 
cently moved his office to 547 First Na 
tional Bank Building, Chicago. 

The Chicago Flour Club will hold a 
meeting, preceded by a dinner, at th 
Hotel Atlantic, next Tuesday evening. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na 
tional Federation, Chicago, made a tri} 
to Washington, D. C., the first of the 
week, 

L. J. Kuber, salesman of the Chicag: 
office of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was married re 
cently. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange will hold 
its regular monthly meeting at the Uni 
versity Club, Chicago, Thursday evening 
Dec. 15. 

Guy Thomas and C. C, Bovey, directors 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
called at the Chicago office of their 
company this week. 

The retail price of food in Chicago 
dropped 1 per cent between Oct. 15 and 
Nov. 15 this year, according to Bureau 


‘of Labor statistics. 


Don C. Graham, assistant sales man 
ager Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, called at this office on Tuesday. 
He is just completing a three months’ 
business trip. 


G. A. Breaux, vice president and sale: 
manager Ballard & Ballard Co., Louis 
ville, Ky., was in Chicago on Tuesday. 
and called at the office of the Millers 
National Federation. 


Lou Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, left last Tuesday, with his 
wife and son, on a combined business 
and pleasure trip through the New Eng- 
land states. Mr. Weitzman expects to 
return the first of next week. 

The Argenta (Ill.) Milling Co. is very 
busy preparing for the resumption of 
activity by the first of the year. The 
plant is to consist of a midget qill of 
60-bbl capacity and a corn mill for 
grinding meal and feed, with a capacity 
of 50 bus per hour. 

Union leaders at the local stockyards, 
where strikes and riots have prevailed 
throughout the past week, yesterday 
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The Pompeiian Slave Mill 


made a move toward settlement, when 
they asked for arbitration between the 
packers and their employees. Many 
women, besides men, have taken part in 
the riots. 

Outside of the regular consumption 
of semolina, trade in this product is very 
slow. No. 2 is quoted at $5.75@5.85, and 
No. 3 at $5.20@5.45, bulk, Chicago. The 
ocal office of one of the northwestern 
mills states that its present price on 
semolina is the lowest it has quoted in 
nearly a year. 


Millfeed is again selling at higher fig- 
ures, and a good demand continues. 
Bran has sold most readily, though shorts 
have been disposed of in mixed car lats. 
Spring bran brings $22@24 ton, hard 
winter the same, and soft winter $22.50@ 
25. Standard middlings sell at $22.50 
(@2%, flour middlings at $25@28, and red 
dog at $32@32.50. There is not much 
call for the latter, and its price is about 
unchanged, 


WISCONSIN 

MitwavkEE, Wis., Dec. 10.—About the 
only consolation to be found in an other- 
wise stagnant flour market is the fact 
that in the last two to three days there 
has been some inquiry. For more than 
a week even inquiry was absent, so that 
the present apparently renewed interest 
is doubly welcome. Actual business is 
as flat as ever, and outside of a few 
orders for small quantities local mills 
have not been favored with patronage. 

Supported by the sharp ,advance in 
millfeed prices in the last three to four 
weeks, due to brisk demand, mills have 
made reductions in flour prices this week 
which otherwise would be considered dis- 
proportionate to the decline in cash wheat. 
Flour is off 35@45c bbl, while wheat 
made a net decline of 3@5c bu. In most 
instances the reduction in flour prices 
has been made thus sharp in order to 
revive, if possible, the call for flour. 
Even clear flour, which did not ascend 
with the better qualities in the recent up- 
ward movement, has been reduced for 
similar reasons. So far, results have 
been disappointing. The little business 
passing this week favored the family 
trade, for bakers manifest no interest 
of consequence. 

Shipping directions have been coming 
very slowly and, with current orders at 
a minimum, production this week has 
been only nominal. The outgoing move- 
ment is unusually small, aithengh it has 
been bolstered up to some extent by 
the passage of northwestern flour through 
Milwaukee on its way to the East or sea- 
board connections by lake transit lines. 
For the same reasons, figures concerning 
receipts likewise show an increase over 
last year, but the movement is actually 
smaller. : 

Spring patent and bakers patent have 
been moving more readily than clears, 


but this is only relative, for sales have 
been small all along the line. Bookings 
have exceeded output, but production 
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is at a minimum. Existing price levels 
are regarded as exceptionally favorable, 
and it is hoped will bring out some better 
buying. Choice city taal of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $7.25 
@7.80, and straights at $6.75@6.85, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. 

There is an absolute dearth of interest 
in clear flour, domestic as well as ex- 
port. Pending disposition of the ac- 
cumulation of supplies in various posi- 
tions, the situation is relieved somewhat 
by the low production. First clear was 
nominally quoted at $4.55@5.10, and sec- 
ond at $4@4.25, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Some advantage seems to have ac- 
crued to Kansas patents by reason of 
the sharp reduction this week in the 
cash basis, so far as soft winter wheat is 
concerned. Southwestern mills have 
shaded prices quite regularly in order to 
put business on their books, and figures 
are mainly nominal. Fancy Kansas pat- 
ent was quoted at $6@6.50, and standard 
at $5.75@6.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The rye flour market is about as list- 
less as the wheat flour market, although 
it was slow to follow. There is little call, 
and mill operations have been reduced. 
Milwaukee mills this week made 1,100 
bbls rye flour, compared with 1,244 last 
week, and 2,043 last year. Prices were 
reduced 10@20c bbl in sympathy with 
the decline in rye samples and options. 
Pure white was quoted at $5.35@6.15, 
straight at $4.75@5.30, dark at $4.10@ 
4.80, and the lowest grade of dark at 
$3.50@4.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Spot offers of corn goods have elicited 
a somewhat better response this week 
than last, but trade is very limited, ex- 
port as well as domestic. The easier ten- 
dency of cash and option corn prices 





but buyers are not going far ahead and, 
although the prospect is for not much of 
an increase in production, offers on a 
deferred basis are at easier values than 
at the high premiums recently exacted. 

Bran is $8 ton higher, while winter 
bran made an advance of $3@3.50, bring- 
ing spring and winter to a parity. Mid- 
dlings advanced $3, remaining at a slight 
discount under bran. Flour middlings 
were marked up similarly. Hominy feed 
also is strong and $1 ton higher. Red 
dog is about the only easy spot, ruling 
unchanged to $1 ton lower. Rye feed is 
up $2. Brewers’ dried grains are $1 
higher, and oil meal quotations advanced 
$1.50@2.50, with gluten feed up $2. 
Millfeed shipments this week, 7,002 tons; 
last year, 5,962; receipts, 570 tons; last 
year, 660. 

NOTES 

Official advices have been received by 
the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
from Secretary Wallace, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, that 
it has met all the requirements under the 
futures trading act, effective Dec. 24, and 
is recognized as a “contract market.” 

Milwaukee flour stocks, Dec. 1, were 
38,083 bbls, compared with 46,640 on 
Nov. 1, and 18,394 on Dec. 1, 1920. 
Stocks on Dec. 1 in previous years: 1919, 
45,811; 1918, 45,490; 1917, 12,935; 1916, 
21,120; 1915, 129,760; 1914, 138,070; 1913, 
71,617; 1912, 111,500; 1911, 85,810; 1910, 
101,905; 1909, 126,500; 1908, 133,100. 

The Wisconsin department of agricul- 
ture, on Dec. 5, issued a quarantine or- 
der prohibiting the shipment of corn into 
Wisconsin from corn-borer infested dis- 
tricts of Ohio, Michigan and several 
eastern states, including Erie County, 





Mrs. Brophy, Mr. Brophy and Truman W, Brophy, II, at the Pompeiian Mill 


caused buyers to hold off. Prices are 
largely nominal, and show mills far apart 
in their views. Corn flour was nominally 
quoted at $1.50@1.60, corn meal at $1.45 
@1.50, and corn grits at $1.35@1.40, in 
100-lb cottons. 
MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 
Capacity ome pum, 


This week ........ 28,000 1,12 

Last week ........ 28,000 4,500 47 
BS BOGE soe v cess 24,000 7,000 29 
Two years ago..... 24,000 15,900 66 
Three years ago... 18,000 11,400 63 
Four years ago.... 16,000 6,000 38 
Five years ago..... 12,000 6,500 54 


Milwaukee flour shipments this week 
were 19,060 bbls, compared with 47,320 in 
the same week in 1920; receipts were 
36,500 bbls, compared with 32,550 last 
year. 

MILLFEED 

There has been no appreciable let-up in 
the call for millfeed for immediate ship- 
ment, although some inquirers and buy- 
ers have tried to make it plain that they 
regard the advance in prices as much too 
sharp and that the present level is all 
out of line. However, the law of sup- 
ply and demand is governing prices with 

eater rigidity than usually is the case. 

ommercial mixed feeds have followed 
upward, and the entire list shows fur- 
ther sharp advances in sympathy. Very 
little feed is being made, due to the low 
operation of mills, and supplies in stock 
have been cleaned up, so that at present 
there is actually a serious shortage. The 
call is for prompt or near-by shipment, 





Pennsylvania, and about one half of the 
states. of New York and Massachusetts. 


An estimated loss of $7,500 was sus- 
tained ‘by the Gallagher Grain Co., New 
Richmond, on Dec. 3 when its elevator 
was totally destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin. It has been idle for some time, 
and John E. Gallagher, the proprietor, 
was in Minneapolis at the time of the 
fire. The house will be rebuilt next 
spring. 

The fourth annual North Wisconsin 
Mid-Winter Grain Show will be held at 
Spooner, on Jan. 4-6, under the joint 
auspices of the Spooner Commercial 
Club and the Wisconsin Experiment As- 
sociation. In addition to exhibits, there 
will be special features, such as demon- 
strations of treatment of seed grains for 
eradication of diseases, seed cleaning, 
seed drying racks, testing, etc. 


H. F. Steen, general manager of the 
Milwaukee branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., has been transferred to Kan- 
sas City, as general manager. This has 
resulted in a division of responsibility at 
the Milwaukee plant. F. B. DeClerq is 
transferred from Chicago to take charge 
of manufacturing, and C. D. Bradley, 
who served as assistant sales manager 
under Mr. Steen, is promoted to sales 
manager. 


An “indoor state fair” was held in the 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, Dec. 6-10, under 
the auspices of the state department of 
agriculture, coincidentally with the an- 
nual conventions of the Wisconsin Im- 
plement Dealers’ Association and numer- 
ous state associations of grain and vege- 


~ 
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table growers. The result will be that 
in 1922 a national market exposition will 
be held in Milwaukee early in December 
under the joint auspices of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and the Milwaukee 
Association of Commerce. 

The Wisconsin State Grain Show, to be 
held next month at Green Bay, under 
the auspices of the Brown County Pure- 
bred Grain Growers’ Association, will 
assume unusual significance by reason 
of the fact that Secretary Henry C. 
Wallace, of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has accepted the as- 
sociation’s invitation to address the con- 
vention. It also is likely that Congress- 


.man Smith, author of the Smith-Lever 


act, will attend. More than 1,000 grain 
growers have entered exhibits, making it 
the largest state grain show in the North- 
west. 

L. E. Meyer. 





WHEAT GROWING IN INDIA 

Milling, published in London, states 
that the immense possibilities of the 
plains of India as a wheat growing re- 
gion are as yet only imperfectly re- 
alized. 

“Observers in this country,” says the 
journal in question, “have noted and re- 
marked upon these possibilities, but less 
has been said upon the efforts which are 
being made to improve the types of 
wheat grown by the native farmers than 
upon the extent of the territory itself. 
We are told that the total area under 
improved types of wheat in the whole 
of India is now very great, and is rapid- 
ly increasing. Besides the United Prov- 
inces, where the soil is of great potential 
yielding power, one of the new types is 
also doing well in the Punjab, in Sind, in 
South Bihar, the Central Provinces, Cen- 
tral India, and the hill tracts round Simla 
and Naini Tal; while another type is be- 
ing largely grown in the states of Central 
India. 

“The Pusa Agricultural Research In- 
stitute, with the help of A. E. Hum- 
phries, who has done much valuable work 
in connection with the improvement of 
wheat, ascertained as far back as 1908 
that many of the new Pusa varieties of 
wheat—as they are called—possessed 
the character of free milling and also 
yielded flour and loaves of the same class 
as that produced from the strongest 


’ North American grades. 


“Environmental investigations showed 
that the necessary qualities were main- 
tained in all the wheat growing regions 
of India, and the yield was also found 
to be satisfactory when the wheats were 
grown under cultivators’ conditions, 
which do not usually correspond with the 
conditions which obtain at experimental 
stations. Having settled these elemen- 
tary but essential factors to success, 
the institute turned its attention to 
methods of seed distribution, which was 
by no means the least of its problems 
among a people of archaic ideas, but it is 
satisfactory to hear that these difficul- 
ties also have been overcome.” 
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The Bakery Beside the Mill 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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Demand for flour is better, but bakers 


are still cautious, and show no inclination: 


to purchase above immediate require- 
ments. There is a lack of confidence in 
resent prices, and the sentiment is 
earish. This, of course, is justified by 
the recent trend of the markets, and buy- 
ers, by waiting, have been able to pur- 
chase cheaper. , 

The public press has for many months 
been preaching lower prices and talking 
of profiteers in almost every department 
of trade, including that of baking, and 
this undoubtedly had some effect on the 
selling price of the loaf, which is now 
down to 9d per 4 lbs, and even less in 
some of the poorer districts. 

Bakers are complaining that they are 
losing money. Doubtless they are not 
making much headway, as the demand 
for cakes and pastries, in which there 
is usually good profit, has fallen consid- 
erably, the public having less money to 
purchase other than necessaries. There 
is much unemployment, and this natural- 
ly reacts upon every trade. 


IMPORTED FLOUR 


Imported flour has ruled for some 
time relatively cheaper than the home 
milled product, sellers of the former hav- 
ing anticipated the market, and there 
has been a large desire to unload, know- 
ing full well that they can cover such 
sales at an even lower price for forward 
delivery if they so desire. However, 
there is no great rush to do this; in 
fact, the trade has been partially stunned 
by recent events, and it will be some 
time before confidence is restored. How- 
ever, there is one consolation: the trade 
is on a safer level of prices, and the 
losses of some 15s per sack, which have 
been quite general, can hardly be re- 
peated. 

The mills here are not working full 
time, but are making a bold bid for 
trade. They have this week come down 
2s per sack, and are offering a straight 
run at 48s 3d per 280 lbs, ex-mill, giving 
the discretion of Is per sack to their 
travellers and at the same time offering 
at 45s 3d for delivery in about a month. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour this week have been 
fairly large, principally consisting of 
Canadian, with a small proportion of 
Australian and 30,000 half sacks of 
Kansas quality in the Manatee, which 
arrived here in very bad condition, owing 
to the vessel being on fire. The damage 
to the flour is considerable, and is caus- 
ing some trouble to the owners. 


WHEAT 


The wheat trade has been quiet up to 
the last day or two, during which there 
has been a fair demand for near at hand 
parcels. This is a healthy position, and 
buyers have had to pay as much as 2s 
6d per qr above last week’s quotations 
for Manitoba wheats. English wheat is 


' steady at the prices ruling a week ago. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Offers from Canada are unchanged 
from a week ago, and Canadian straights 
are quoted at 40s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., for 
shipment. The value of this same flour 


on spot is 45s. These prices, however, 
are from mills that have been cheap for 
some weeks. Generally speaking, the of- 
fers from other mills are fully 1s higher 
than this, as the quality is better. Min- 
nesota flour on spot is worth about 47s, 
and Kansas patents 42s, all ex-granary. 
Offers from Kansas are out of line, be- 
ing in the region of 44s, c.i.f. 

Minneapolis second clears are un- 
changed at 30s, c.i.f., but do not attract 
the attention of buyers, the trade for 
this quality being very limited. Aus- 
tralian flour on spot is offered at 41s 6d, 
ex-granary, and it can be purchased for 
shipment at 35s, c.i.f. Home milled flour 
is nominally 48s 3d for straight run. 
English country flour is firmly held at 
39s for a good quality straight run. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is very firm, and there is still 
a scarcity, some of the mills finding it 
difficult to supply their regular custom- 
ers. Bran is held for £8 15s ton, and 
middlings £10 10s, both ex-mill. Bel- 
gium is shipping fine middlings to this 
country, and they bring £10 5s, c.i.f. 
Plate pollards are £7 5s, c.i.f., and some 
of these are being re-exported from Bel- 
gium to this country and offered at the 
same price. 
OATMEAL 


There is a fair demand for oatmeal, 
but prices remain unchanged from a 
week ago. Buyers, however, cannot be 
induced to purchase for forward deliv- 
ery, which is disappointing at this time 
of the year, when it is rege | con- 
sidered advisable to stock up for the 
winter’s trade. Midlothian is quoted at 
52s 6d, Aberdeen at 45s, and American 
at 45s, all per 280 lbs, ex-granary. 
American for forward delivery is. 40s, 
cif; rolled oats, 45s, c.i.f., and 50s, ex- 
granary. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London during the week ending Nov. 
22, 1921, in 140-lb bags: 


From Quebec per ss, Batsford— 


LOWOM .ccccsces 1,000 Glenwood ...... 500 
Royal Seal ..... 5600 Talisman ,...... 1,000 
Waerrlor ..-ceces 6,875 Robin Hood ,... 5600 
Daily Bread ... 500 Superlative ..... 500 
Royal City ..... 500 
From Boston per ss. Missouri— 
KING veccieccescsvecesveccscececccccses 1 
From New York per ss. Montauk— 
PD veceseivectees 2,500 Wheatgerm .... 480 
From Montreal per ss. Vitellia— 
Imperial ....... 1,928 Faupels Imperial 500 
Daily Bread ...1,000 Honest John ... 600 
Signal ..cvceces 1,000 Front Line ..... 1,000 
COCO .ccccctvce 600 Quebec ........ 600 
BisiMer ...cccce 600 Stupendous ....1,000 
Faupels Best ... 500 Can. Homeland..1,500 
From New York per ss, Vellania— 
Nelson ....-4..- 1,000 Nitre .......+. 1,500 
Superlative ..... 600 Delight ........ 500 
Tom Tit ......+. 667 Weltins Cream.. 5600 
Triumph ....... 459 


THE “OLD vic” 


Most of the London theatres lie fairly 
close together in what is known as the 
West End, which is the very center of 
the pleasure life of London. Although 
now and again some bold spirit has at- 
tempted to build and run a theatre 
slightly removed from this center, the 
venture has never proved a success, how- 
ever attractive both building and produc- 
tion may have been. There are certain 
suburban theatres which do exceedingly 
well and produce first class plays, but 
in London itself the theatre must be 
within easy distance of the hotels and 
restaurants in order to pay. 

A few years ago there were a large 
number of suburban theatres, which were 
well patronized by the people of the 
various localities, although, of course, 
the travelling companies were not always 
of the first water. Gradually, however, 


the greater attraction of variety enter- 
tainments ousted the theatre, and then 
came the cinema, so that now most of 
the former suburban theatres are either 
music halls or picture palaces. 

There is one theatre, however, which 
stands apart from all others. It is 
neither West End nor suburban, yet its 
popularity can vie with either. It is lo- 
cated in a very poor, overcrowded dis- 
trict on the south side of the Thames, 
just across Waterloo Bridge, which is 
reached from the Strand. The theatre 
is known as the Old Vic, its proper name 
being the Royal Victoria Hall. Night 
by night it is packed from floor to ceil- 
ing, mostly by humble men and women 
in shabby clothes, who for a few shillings 
or a few pence can get into close ac- 
quaintance with Shakespeare or the great 
musicians, for this for several years has 
been the home of Shakespeare and the 
opera. 

The Old Vic has a great link with the 
past, for in its youth the Duke of Well- 
ington and other leaders of fashion were 
among its patrons, and Edmund Kean 
and other noted actors have appeared be- 
fore its footlights. Later it fell on evil 
days and became a byword for its “blood 
and thunder” plays. 

When its reputation had fallen to the 
lowest it was taken over and renamed by 
Miss Emma Cons, who introduced a 
varied programme of vaudeville, temper- 
ance meetings, costume recitals of opera 
and penny science lectures. Several years 
later she was joined by her niece, Miss 
Lilian Baylis, who in 1914, to provide 
relief from the fears and anxieties of 
the war, started regular Shakespearian 
performances, interspersed with opera. 
The productions are generally of a high 
level of excellence, much better in many 
cases than the West End productions. 

As an example of the programme pro- 
vided by the Old Vic, for the first three 
days of this week, Shakespeare’s “Henry 
the V” is being produced, Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” for two days, and on Saturday 
a historic play entitled “Wat Tyler.” 
This theatre has also become famous for 
its beautiful Nativity Plays at Christ- 
mas-tide, and for producing other re- 
ligious plays, such as “Everyman.” 

At present it is threatened with dem- 
olition. For a long time the London 
County Council has turned a blind eye 
to the inadequacies of the building, but 
now the fiat has gone forth that certain 
constructional alterations must be made, 
which are going to cost something like 
£30,000. An appeal is, therefore, being 
made to the general public to contribute 
toward this expense. Otherwise, the 
theatre will have to disappear which, 
considering the splendid work it is doing 
in reviving and popularizing Shakespeare 
among the “people,” would be a disaster. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS 

The report of the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies has excited much 
interest here. The figures given in the 
report are general, and do not specify 
the Scottish returns separately. The 
Scottish branch of the commission was 
one of the five landed grain committees 
formed in the areas where the leading 
ports are located. The Scottish com- 
mittee was under the charge of James 
Begg, of John Jackson & Co, grain 
merchants, Glasgow. 

In Scotland the total quantity of wheat 
handled by the committee was about 
4,000,000 qrs, and of flour about 11,000,- 
000 sacks. Of the wheat, one fifth was 
delivered from the quays, and four fifths 
were stored, this arrangement being in 
conformity with the policy of the com- 
mission of keeping in reserve a three 
months’ supply of breadstuffs in case of 
any untoward happening during the war. 


In the case of the flour arrivals the 
proportion delivered from the quays was 
equal to two fifths, while three fifths 
were stored. Here, of course, the actual 
total proportion as between flour and 
wheat issued by the committee was about 
half and half. 

With the exception of a few cargoes 
all the flour was delivered according to 
brands. Sometimes there were 70 or 
80 brands on one steamer, and there 
would be three or four steamers dis- 
charging at the same time. In thes: 
circumstances it will be realized that the 
work of differentiation as between the 
brands entailed much trouble, and it i 
stated that the committee in Scotland 
was the only one of the five to under 
take this classification in flour cargoes. 





IRISH MARKETS 


Despite the firmness in wheat and 
better feeling generally as far as grail 
is concerned, flour is devoid of anima 
tion. It is not a matter of price, for i 
makes no difference what is quoted; con 
sumers refuse to buy except in the ver 
smallest quantities. Large users hav 
fairly large stocks, and only buy at cul 
prices for prompt delivery, to help 
cheapen their present dear lots and bring 
their mixtures down to accord with the 
price of bread. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND KANSAS FLOURS 


Minneapolis flours are quite variable in 
price. One of the best has been sold as 
low as 48s, ex-quay, Belfast, and a simi- 
lar price in Dublin, despite the fact that 
the mill would want 5@6s per sack 
more. Another has been selling at the 
same figure on spot, but the mill’s price 
is in line with the spot figure, as 47s, 
Belfast, and 49s, Dublin, ex-quay, would 
be accepted for December seaboard. 
Kansas flours are completely out of line, 
compared with Manitobas. 


MANITOBA FLOURS 


* Manitoba flours have about maintained 

last week’s quotations, 45s, ex-quay, 
either port, being accepted on spot: for 
some of the best export patents, but 
there are sellers of the second class flour 
as low as 43s. Probably it is not worth 
more, as local millers would be glad to 
sell, at very little above this figure, a 
better one, approaching the good ex- 
port patent grade. Shipment prices, 
which last week were slightly above the 
spot price, have eased off, and it is pos- 
sible to buy the best export patents at 
45s, ex-quay, either port, and the cheap- 
er grades as low as 4ls. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


American soft winters seem to be out 
of the running, as 50s is about the figure 
quoted for first class patents, full land- 
ed terms, either port, and even for sec- 
ondary grades it is questionable whether 
anything under 48s would be accepted 
for December seaboard. Local millers 
are quite willing to sell some of their 
best patents at 47s, full delivered terms. 

There are fair quantities of Canadian 
soft winters on spot, and considerable 
at present discharging in Dublin. On 
the same boat there are many lots for 
Belfast, at prices a good deal below 
above offers. For a good Pacific Coast 
patent probably 42s, ex-quay, Belfast, 
and 43s, Dublin, would be accepted, and 
even for shipment it is questionable 
whether this price would be turned down. 


OATMEAL 

Demand for both foreign and~home 
made oatmeal has been maintained. Ca- 
nadian medium cut is realizing 33s 9d 
per 280 lbs, ex-quay, Belfast, and has 
been quoted at the same price for ship- 
ment. Mills are not inclined to accept 
such a low figure, but are very near to 
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it for December seaboard. American 
rolled oats are now 44s per 280 lbs, full 
landed terms, either port, and for Ca- 
nadian 43s has been quoted for December 
seaboard. Irish oatmeal is still at 48s, 
delivered. Oats cannot now be bought 
under £10 ton for the best sorts. 


FEED 


Mill offals have been quieter, and there 
is a pause in both price and demand, 
The little firmness exhibited recently has 
given way fully 5s. Good white bran 
could be secured at £10 5s ton, although 
for one specially broad make £10 10s is 
still eo ae For a common type of red, 
£8@£8 10s, delivered, is quoted. Mill- 
ers of pollards and sharps have things 
pretty much their own way, as imported 
are completely out of line and it is ques- 
tionable whether even common Plate pol- 
lards could be bought under £10 ton, 
landed. 

The demand for feedingstuffs main- 
tains the improvement of a week ago, 
with a slight advance in price. Indian 
meal is now £9 ton, delivered, against 
£8 15s a week ago. The cooked variety, 
for which there is a good demand, is 
now £12, with a tendency to go still 
higher. Linseed cakes are firm, with a 
rising tendency, owing to the stiff at- 
titude of foreign shippers, who offer 
sparingly at £13@14 ton, net, c.i.f., either 
port. The retail demand is good at 
£15@16, free on rail, either port. Stocks 
are small, and arrivals are expected to 
be light during the next few months. 

Cotton cakes are firm, local mills be- 
ing able to obtain £15@16 ton, free on 
rail, Belfast or Dublin, while cottonseed 
meal of good analysis is worth £14@£14 
10s, net, c.i.f., either port, the tendency 
being toward higher prices on_ spot, 
owing to scarcity. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Dec. 10.—Condi- 
tions in the flour and grain trade are 
unchanged, except for a little better de- 
mand for corn. Export business is at 
a standstill. Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues, with very little available from 
the mills. 

Flour prices, per bbl, quoted to dealers 
by mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 95 
per cent patent $6.95@7.10, short pat- 
ent $7.50@7.95; hard winter 95 per cent 
patent $6.35@6.60, short patents $6.80@ 
7.15, fancy clears $4.85@5.25; soft win- 
ter 95 per cent $6.30@6.50, short pat- 
ents $6.80@7.25; white corn flour, in 
100-Ib sacks, $1.60@1.65. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk: corn, No. 2 yellow 
68c bu, No. 2 white 68c; oats, No. 2 
white, old, 48c, No. 3 white, new, 45c; 
wheat bran, per 100 Ibs, on track, $1.35. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.75; grits, fine and coarse, $1.80; 
corn meal, $1.70@1.80; corn flour, $1.35. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
export 136 cars, local 1; corn, export 466, 
local 27; oats, export 3, lotal 4; rye, 
export, 12; barley, export, 6. Inspected 
outward on shipboard: wheat, 64,000 
bus; corn, 199,577. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,840,000 
bus; corn, 468,000; oats, 17,000; barley, 
117,000, 

* * 

S. F. Guggenheimer, of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
is here this week. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





STANDARDS ACT VIOLATED 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 10.—The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has announced a 
violation of section 5 of the United 
States grain standards act on the part 
of Smith, Vincent & Co., St. Louis. The 
secretary found that this company pur- 
chased four cars of No. 2 yellow corn 
it Omaha, Neb., and that when the corn 
arrived at St. Louis it was graded by 
licensed inspectors as No. 6 yellow. 

The findings further show that, al- 
hough having notice of this fact, Smith, 
Vincent & Co. sold four cars of No. 2 
vellow corn to a dealer in Memphis on 
‘he basis of Omaha official weights. and 
‘rades, and thereupon shipped the four 
vars above referred to, invoicing them at 
the contract price for No. 2 yellow corn, 
and failed to advise the consignees that 
the corn had been graded No. 6 yellow 
at St. Louis. 

JoHN Marrinan. 
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Another extremely uneventful week 
has come to a close in the St. Louis flour 
market. Many expressions are heard to 
the effect that business will show a ma- 
terial improvement shortly after Jan. 1, 
due to the fact that bakers and other 
flour buyers are holding their stocks to 
the lowest possible point until the in- 
ventory for this year is completed, and 
there seems to be ample ground for such 
a belief. 

What domestic business there is at the 
present time is only for exceptionally 
small lots. Inquiries for mixed cars have 
become more numerous, but this is re- 
sulting in little business. Even though a 
mill succeeds in booking a number of 
orders, the total volume of the business 
is not encouraging. 

Export trade remains practically an 
unknown quantity. Shipments through 
the Gulf ports from this territory are 
light, particularly when compared to the 
rush of wheat exports during the late 
summer and early fall. Whether or not 
this business will show an improvement 
at an early date depends largely upon 
the financial condition of foreign buyers, 
as the trade generally believes that they 
would be interested in the purchase of 
American products if the goods could 
be paid for. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted as 
follows: spring first patent, $7.10@7.40 
per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 
patent $6.50@6.80, first clear $4.25@4.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.30@6.60, 
straight $5.40@5.60, first clear: $4@4.25; 
soft winter short patent $6.10@6.35, 
straight $5.50@5.75, first clear $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Demand continues strong, while sup- 
plies are limited, due to the light opera- 
tion of the mills. As a result of this 
condition, prices ruled higher this week. 
While there is much talk about the ex- 
tensive feeding of corn this year, be- 
cause of its low market value, this does 
not seem to have any effect upon. the 
demand for millfeed. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $21.50@22.50 ton, soft winter 
bran at $23@23.50, and gray shorts at 


$25@26. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Fiour Pct, of 
output activity 
ME 605. 3440645 Ra sas 24,500 48 
SS & ee ae 24,100 48 
| eee ee 20,400 40 
WW TEOCS QMO oo cccccicore 43,600 86 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 





Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week 39 
Last week ... 35 
Year ago 44 
TWO FORTS O80. 0. .ccccsecee 58,200 75 


DISCUSSES EARLY MARKETING 


In a discussion of the exceptionally 
early movement to market of grain crops 
this year, Dr. Ivan Wright, professor of 
economics in the University of Illinois, 
is quoted as follows: 

“The movement of grain, and espe- 
cially that of -wheat, has been very pro- 
nounced. The southwestern wheat crep 
is harvested first, and, consequently, 
moves to market earlier than the wheat 
crop of the Northwest. However, the 
crop has been marketed with unprece- 
dented rapidity. Up to Oct. 1 it was 
estimated that 66 per cent of the Kan- 
sas crop and 72 per cent of the Okla- 
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homa crop had been marketed. On the 
same date last year, according to the 
United States Bureau of Markets, only 
40 per cent of the Kansas crop had been 
moved off the farms. 

“Since harvest the northwestern crop 
has moved with equal rapidity to the 
southwestern crop. In September the 
grain receipts at Minneapolis and Duluth 
totaled more than 47,500,000 bus, which 
was about one fourth larger than the re- 
ceipts of September a year ago. Stocks 
in the terminal elevators were nearly 
three times as large at the end of Sep- 
tember as a year ago.” 

Referring to the causes of this early 
marketing, Dr. Wright stated: 

“The first is a psychological reason. 
Some farmers have been stung by hold- 
ing crops for higher prices, and_ this 
never was more true than in 1920. Last 
year they held for higher prices and 
watched them steadily decline. They 


have not forgotten this, and they have 


learned an important lesson in practical 
economics by it, and that is that the 
farmers of the United States alone do 
not have any control over the price of a 
product as long as their costs of pro- 
duction and prices are above those of 
other countries. 

“In the second place, the farmers have 
had a more ample supply of transporta- 
tion facilities this fall than ever before. 
This is perhaps due primarily to the 
limited production of other industries, 
which released a larger number of cars 
for the moving of agricultural products. 
This is a mark for the farmer. When 
transportation facilities have been avail- 
able he has marketed his crops in spite 
of exorbitant freight rates and exceed- 
ingly low prices. 

“The third and perhaps one of the 
most important inducements to the 
farmer to market his crop early is that 
of absolute necessity to raise money to 
meet his past due indebtedness with his 
merchant and banker. Many farmers 
have borrowed up to the limit of their 
credit ability, and they can do nothing 
else but sell.” 


ATTEND GRADING SCHOOL 


The following representatives of the 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange and local 
inspection departments recently attend- 
ed the school now being conducted in the 
Chicago office of the Federal Grain Su- 
pervision relative to the new grades on 
grain sorghums: T. M. Scott, secretary 
Picker & Beardsley Commission Co. and 
a member of the uniform grades com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association; Charles Barron, federal su- 
pervisor at, St. Louis; John Grischy, as- 
sistant chief inspector of the Illinois 
state inspection department; Charles 
Wilson, manager St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange sampling department. 


NOTES 


Max Weilpeutz, of the Weilpeutz Bak- 
ing Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., was a St. 
Louis visitor on Thursday. 


A. C. Robinson, vice president Hunter- 
Robinson Milling & Grain Co., St. Louis, 
has returned from a vacation in Colo- 
rado. 

J. C. Regier, president and manager 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
visited the company’s St. Louis office 
Thursday. 

Phillip Rothrock, divisional supervisor 
of the Federal Grain Supervision at St. 
Louis, left Tuesday afternoon for a 
business trip in the South. 

St. Louis mills quote rye flour, basis 
98-lb cottons, as follows: white patent 
$5.60@5.80, medium $5.20@5.30, straight 
$5@5.20, pure dark $4.10@4.20. 

The plant of the Mississippi County 
Elevator Co., Charleston, Mo., was totally 


~ 
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destroyed by fire recently. It is not 
known if the company intends to re- 
build. 

The Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture has elected Colonel Arthur T. Nel- 
son, Lebanon, state marketing commis- 
sioner under the new 1921 marketing 
bureau act. 

The board of directors of the Missouri 
Farmers’ Association held its quarterly 
meeting in St. Louis this week. There 
were present also representatives of 
farmers’ unions of Illinois, Iowa and 
Arkansas. 

The Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion will hear next week the case of the 
Louisiana State Rice Milling Co., Inc., 
vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Rail- 
road & Steamship Co. in reference to 
rates on rice. 

Next Friday, members of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange will vote on an 
amendment to the rules of the exchange 
requiring all members to act in accord- 
ance with the new future trading act, 
under penalty of suspension for viola- 
tion of the act. 

A meeting was held at Springfield, IIl., 
this week with B. M. Davison, director 
of the state department of agriculture, 
to discuss the proposal of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
place restriction upon Illinois wheat be- 
cause of the appearance of flag smut in 
two localities. 

At a meeting yesterday the terminal 
committee of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce placed before the executives 
of all trunk line railroads entering St. 
Louis the results of the studies of the 
engineers’ committee and its conclusion 
regarding improvement of terminal fa- 
cilities at the local market. 


J. W. Kelley and O. F. Kelley, Boon- 
ville, Mo., have purchased the 75-bbl flour 
mill and grain business of the Collins 
(Mo.) Roller Mills, which business in the 
future will be operated by J. W. Kelley 
as the Sac Valley Milling Co. O. F. 
Kelley, secretary of the Boonville (Mo.) 
Mills Co., will not be active in the busi- 
ness at Collins. 


The Associated Mills Co., New Or- 
leans, which has been under the manage- 
ment of F. F. Weller, is now in the 
hands of a receiver and the business is 
being liquidated as rapidly as possible. 
It is understood that the liabilities of 
the company are quite large, but ac- 
cording to the bankruptcy petition this 
is largely offset by bills receivable. 


The Missouri State Public Service 
Commission issued an order on Monday 
putting into effect on Dec. 27 a re- 
duction in state rates on all railroad 
shipments of grain and grain products 
of 131% per cent. This is the interstate 
rate fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the new date of its ap- 
plication in Missouri was made to con- 
form with the ruling of the interstate 
body. 

An_ extensive educational campaign 
was decided upon by representatives of 
the American Chain of Warehouses, 
meeting in St. Louis this week. It was 
stated that the campaign was the only 
means of stopping the $25,000,000 loss 
annually to wheat and other cereals 
caused by live weevil. Determination to 
start the campaign followed an address 
by C. Francis, of the Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, on “Damage to Cereal 
Products in Warehouses from the 
Weevil.” 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russells Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A, L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Nov. 26, 1921 (000’s omitted): 


1921 1920 1919 
Wet. BO-BG ccccescecs 2,017 2,101 3,179 
June 26-Nov. 26...... 61,602 46,941 61,896 
Flour, June 26- 
Nov. 26, bbls— 
TEKPOTts® .cccccscccece 7,442 7,283 8,644 
pe BRETT CT LST 100 404 5 
Wheat, June 26- 


Nov. 26, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .508,000 480,000 605,330 
WBEPOTeW wcccccccccces 149,337 142,214 64,658 
TEMDOTUR cc ccccccceces 3,000 19,909 1,458 
Ground by mills ..... 277,209 211,234 286,736 
Wheat stocks, 

Nov. 26, bus— 
At terminals ......... 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 67,741 176,795 202,603 


51,713 45,666 91,786 
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The near approach of holidays is mak- 
ing some uction in the general de- 
mand for flour (it always does), but 
mills are still moderately busy and some 
are behind with orders. Better class 
country mills are running full time. It 
would not be too much to say that the 
general feeling in the milling trade, with 
exceptions, is one of quiet optimism. 
There are many indications that the turn 
of the year will see more business doing. 
Domestic prices for springs have not 
changed since Nov. 25. Top patents are 
still selling at $7.50 bbl, seconds at $7 
and bakers grade at $6.80, 98-lb jutes, 
mixed car lots, 30-day terms, with 10c 
bbl off for cash. 

Ontario soft winter wheat is increas- 
ingly scarce. Mills are unable to get 
wheat. An advance of 10c bu in street 
prices has had no appreciable effect on 
deliveries. Snow and more wintery con- 
ditions might improve deliveries, but 
there is a general disposition among 
farmers to hold what wheat they have 
left for the late winter or spring mar- 
ket. Buyers are offering $5@5.25 bbl for 
90 per cent patents, in their bags, sea- 
board basis, or $5.10@5.35 in secondhand 
jute bags, Montreal freights. 

Export demand for Canadian flour is 
moderately good, Mills that do this kind 
of business are not complaining. Be- 
sides a fair volume of trade with British 
buyers, they report an increasing busi- 
ness with West Indian islands and some 
of the more remote markets. Regular 
brands of Manitoba export patents are 
’ selling to the United Kingdom at 41@ 
42s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., 
December seaboard clearance. Ontario 
soft winters to same markets, 40s. To- 
ronto brokers doing an export business 
are paying mills $5.45@5.50 bbl, bulk, for 
Manitoba export patents, seaboard deliv- 
ery; Ontario winters, $5@5.25, bulk, sea- 
board, 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is firm. Very few car lots 
are obtainable. Most millers are using 
all the feed they produce, in mixed car 
business. Bran is quoted to the trade 
in mixed car lots with flour at $24 ton 
and shorts at $26, bags included, net 
cash. This is an advance of $1 over quo- 
tation of a week ago. Car lots are bring- 
ing $1.50 ton or more over these prices. 


WHEAT 


Stocks of Manitoba wheat at Bay ports 
are ample for all requirements of On- 
tario mills, and it is not believed that all- 
rail shipments will have to be resorted to 
until late in the winter, if at all. No. 1 
northern is quoted at $1.25 bu, on track, 
those terminals, or 2c under price of a 
week ago. Other grades of western 
spring wheat at Winnipeg spreads under 
No. 1 northern. Ontario winter wheat 
has become quite scarce. Farmers are 
not delivering. Want of snow to make 
country roads is one of the reasons, but 
it is believed stocks of wheat in farm- 
ers’ hands are low and that a good deal 
of this grain will be held for higher 
prices later in the crop year. Mills are 
paying $1.10@1.20 for No. 2 red or white 
at their doors, and 10@l5c over these 
figures for car lots on track. 


OATMEAL : 

Demand limited, and mills are running 
short time. There is no export business 
doing, as British buyers are able to sup- 
ply their needs at less money from local 
sources. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, are 
selling to the trade at $2.85@3, and oat- 


meal, in 98-lb bags, at $3.15@3.25. 
Rolled oats for export are worth 47s per 
280 Ibs, and oatmeal 44s, c.i.f., Glasgow, 
or similar ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are moving slowly. There 
is a good demand for American corn and 
western Canadian oats. The poor quality 
of Ontario oats has made them quite 
unfit for most purposes. In many cases 
the weight is not over 20 lbs to the bu. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats are quoted 
at 54c bu, and No. 2 yellow corn at 65c, 
Bay ports, f.o.b. cars, for shipment to 
Ontario points. Ontario barley, No. 3, 
57@60c ‘bu, shipping points, according 
to freights; rye, 86@90c; buckwheat, 
68@70c. 


A GROWING CANADIAN CONCERN 


Recent increases in the capacity of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., at Montreal, 
Que., and Brantford, Ont., have placed 





South Africa has a duty on flour under 
which Canadian goods pay 2s 3d per 100 
Ibs, as against 2s 6d from non-British 
countries. An advantage of the market 
is that it takes the same size and kind of 
package as the domestic Canadian trade, 
namely, 98’s and 196’s, net weight. 


FAVORABLE MARKET IN JAMAICA 
The government of the island of 
Jamaica is asking for an amendment to 
the customs tariff in effect on that 
island by which a preference of 5 per 
cent will be given to all goods of British 
manufacture entering the island. The 
same bill provides for a preference of 
25c bbl to Canadian flour, which has 
been making headway in Jamaica against 
competition of American mills, and un- 
der the new preferential law it is ex- 
pected Canadian business will grow at a 
more rapid pace. 
These preferential arrangements are 
mutual, and Canada will offer Jamaica 





Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd,, 1,200-Bbl Plant at Brantford, Ont. 


this company fifth wae | the milling cor- 
porations of Canada in daily output. Its 
Montreal mill is now able to turn out 
7,000 bbls of flour per day, and the en- 
larged Brantford plant 1,200. This com- 
pany is especially active in the exporting 
trade, and its spring wheat flour, made 
in Montreal, is becoming widely known in 
British and continental markets. Photo- 
graphs of the mills at Montreal and 
rantford are reproduced herewith. 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN AFRICA 


Canadian commercial agents in South 
Africa state that, with the gradual res- 
toration of peace conditions in that part 
of the British Empire, Canadian flour is 
again coming strongly into favor with 
the general public, and demand for same 
is increasing month by month. The prin- 
cipal competitor is Australia and, as a 
— rule, flours from there are suf- 

ciently cheaper than Canadian to com- 
mand the bulk of the business. How- 
ever, there is a growing practice among 
bakers of blending a certain amount of 
Canadian flour with the other, thereby 
getting the advantage of the good quali- 
ties of both. No doubt this practice will 
increase as experience teaches bakers 
how to achieve maximum results at mini- 
mum costs. 

Commercial agents reporting on this 
subject state there is never any criticism 
of the quality of Canadian flour. It is 
universally liked, and generally of great 
uniformity. As regards price, it may 
be said t Canadians sell at about 2s 
or more over Australians. At that dif- 
ference bakers prefer Canadian flour. 


a reciprocal advantage on products of 
that island. As a matter of fact all the 
islands comprising the British West In- 
dian group are rapidly turning to Cana- 
dian flour. Commercial agents on the 
spot report that, as bakers and others 
learn to use the flour, they like it more 
and more. A favorable feature of the 
West Indian trade is that flour is taken 
in packages of same weight and kind as 
those used in domestic markets of Can- 
ada. The 98-Ib bag is almost universal. 


NO MAPLE LEAF APPOINTMENTS 


- So far no announcement has been made 
from the offices of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co, Ltd., as to the new ee 
ments to fill vacancies created by the re- 
cent deaths of the president and vice 
president of the company. There is con- 
siderable gossip in the trade as to pos- 
sibilities, but, in the meantime, the active 
officials of the company are carrying on 
as usual and there has been no interrup- 
tion of business. Neither of the de- 
ceased officers was able to give any con- 
tinuous attention to business for the past 
year or more. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT BY LAKE 


The season of lake shipments of grain 
now closed on the upper Great Lakes 
was the busiest in many years. The 
Georgian Bay and lower lake ports han- 
dled 50 per cent more wheat between the 
period of western harvest and close of 
navigation than in 1920, and at times 
the elevators in these ports were rather 
badly congested. The total amount of 
wheat ied to end of November was 


almost 100,000,000 bus, and the total of 
all grains 120,634,804 bus, as against 73, 
000,000 in 1920. These figures will |. 
considerably increased by shipments in 
December to close of navigation. 


CANADA FLOUR MILIS CO., LTD. 


Under the reorganization of the Can 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont., 
which is to do business as the Farmers 
Mutual Millers, Ltd., W. D. Robertson 
one of the best-known mill executives i: 
this part of Canada, is taking the man 
agement, and will move to Chatham fo 
the purpose of assuming his new dutie: 
The new company is fortunate in get 
ting Mr. Robertson, as he has had splen 
did experience in the flour milling an 
cereal trades in Canada. He was man 
ager of the Tillson Co., Ltd., Tillsonburg 
Ont., in the palmy days of that success 
ful Canadian concern. 

Later Mr. Robertson joined the stat 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., a 
assistant to Hedley Shaw, general man 
ager. Some four years ago he had ai 
unfortunate breakdown in health whic! 
necessitated his taking a long holiday 
He is now in good shape physically, am 
undoubtedly has the best wishes of th: 
Canadian trade for his success at Chat 
ham. 

NOTES 


Ocean space for flour from Canadia: 
ports is quoted at 24c per 100 lbs, and 
for rolled oats 40c. 

The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 8 15-16 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.463,. 

William Sutton, Simcoe, Ont., is, so 
far as known, the only miller to be elect 
ed to the new Canadian House of Com 
mons. Mr. Sutton was successful in his 
campaign as Conservative candidate in 
his constituency. : 

Millers using secondhand bags are ad 
vised that the inland revenue department 
will impose the sales tax of 114 per cent 
on charges for repairing and restamping 
same where this is done by any of the 
bag companies, 

Andrew Taylor, of D. T. Russell & 
Baird, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, 
Scotland, spent several days of this week 
in Toronto. Mr. Taylor is making a trip 
through Canada and the United States, 
accompanied by his wife. He intends 
leaving here today for California. — 

The Dominion Millers’ Association held 
a successful meeting at Guelph on Thurs- 
day, at which Professor Harcourt, gave 
an address and demonstration on the 
milling quality of this year’s Canadian 
wheats. M. A. Pollock, manager Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., also ad- 
dressed the meeting on the outlook for 
exporting business. 

Agents of the Canadian government in 
Glasgow state there is an increasing de- 
mand in the Scottish markets for Cana- 
dian top patents, while American flours 
of same quality are almost equally popu- 
lar. The same report contains the state- 
ment that Canadian mills gave better 
value in Scotland during and after the 
war than.competing countries. 

A. E. Copeland, Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in Toronto on 
Friday and Saturday. He reports th« 
new 1,200-bb1] mill which his company is 
building at Midland to be nearing com- 
pletion, and is highly pleased with the 
quality of the work being done in equip- 
ping it? No expense is being spared 
where efficiency is in question. If noth- 
ing happens to cause further delay, the 
mill should be ready for operation in 
February. : 


The Canadian government is establish- 
ing a line of cargo steamers between 
Vancouver and South Africa with the 
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purpose of giving better shipping facili- 
ties to the manufacturers and producers 
of both countries. The cold storage 
equipment will be suitable for the trans-. 
portation of frozen meats and fresh 
fruits. These steamers will call at ports 
in China, Japan, and the Philippines, as 
well as the Straits Settlements and Java. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Wiynirec, Man., Dec. 10.—The flour 
market in western Canada is well de- 
scribed by the report of last week, when 
there was a continued steady domestic 
demand that is likely to prevail all 
through the holiday season. Prices re- 

main unchanged for all grades. 
Today’s quotation for top patent 


spring wheat flour is $7.30 bbl in jute. 


bags, second patents $6.70, first clears 
$6.10, delivered ‘at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10¢c under these prices, and from eastern 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast values rise 
progressively to $7.60 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$7.65 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$7.80, 
MILLFEED 

It is customary to have a better de- 
mand for millfeeds at this season than 
now exists. Business is only on an aver- 
age basis, undoubtedly due largely to 
the exceptionally mild weather. The 
standard price for bran is still $17 ton in 
bags, and shorts $19, in cars or mixed 
cars, delivered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


Close of navigation is drawing nearer, 
and many boats remain to be filled dur- 
ing the next seven or eight days, caus- 
ing demand at the commencement of 
week to be heavy, though it dropped off 
considerably during the last few days, 
as it appears that the needs of final 
clearances before the close of navigation 
are about provided for. In view of this, 
premiums Have been falling to lower 
levels. 

Lake shipments have been heavy dur- 
ing the past two weeks, and this activity 
will undoubtedly keep up until the last 
boat is loaded, as there is a strong in- 
clination to get large quantities into store 
at lower lake ports while the water route 
is open. This wheat will then be in a 
position to take care of all winter ex- 
port business that may spring up. 
Erratic prices and changing markets pre- 
vented the farmer from offering much 
of his grain; however, just now he is of- 
fering quite freely. 

Inspections for the week ending Dec. 
8 were 3,401 cars, against 4,874 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week to 


Dec. 10: -—Futures—, 

Cash Dec. May 
DOG BD sec csscvc $1.18% $1.07% $1.11% 
DOG B® cescccce seosves Weeess cease 
BOR: FT asasaccce 1.14 1.04% 1.08 
OG. B scesceese 1.18% 1.06% 1.10 
DOR BD. csescvccse 1.14% 1.06% 1.10% 
DOG, BP. evivsvce 1.12% 1.056% 1.09% 

*Holiday. 
OATMEAL 


The markets for rolled oats and oat- 
meal are exceptionally quiet, with a very 
light demand. Prices remain firm, show- 
ing no change. The standard price for 
rolled oats is $2.50@2.75 per 80-lb bag, 
and oatmeal $3@3.25 per 98-lb bag, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains are not particularly ac- 
tive, although prices remain steady. 
There is a fair demand for cash oats 
from both export and domestic inter- 
ests, but trade volume is light. The bar- 
ley and rye markets are quiet, with a 
very ordinary demand. Since a week 
ago oats have dropped 614c, barley 5%¢c, 
and rye %c. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 425,c bu; No. 3 Cana- 
dian western barley, 551%4c; Nos. 1 and 2 
Canadian western rye, 925,c,—in store, 
Fort William. 

RYE PRODUCTS 

There is but little activity in the mar- 
ket for rye products, and prices remain 
same as previous report. Best patent 
flour is selling at $6.50 bbl, in 98-Ib bags; 
medium, $5.30; dark, $4; rye meal, $4,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


A WORLDWIDE WHEAT POOL 


The grain trade of western Canada 
was considerably amused last week by a 
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press statement that the Royal Grain 
Inquiry Commission now sitting in west- 
ern Canada was about to take up with 
other countries that grow wheat the 
question of a worldwide pool in the in- 
terest of wheat producers. It is general- 
ly thought that this would be a good 
thing for the commission to exercise it- 
self in promoting. There would be work 
enough to keep it busy. 

With the change of government grow- 
ing out of the Canadian election the 
commission may not pursue its inquiries 
into conditions in the domestic grain 
trade any further. In fact, it is prob- 
able the whole proposition will be aban- 
doned. Nevertheless, specific charges 
made before the commission should be 
investigated by this or some other fed- 
eral authority. 


NEED OF NEW POPULATION 


One of the stock subjects with speakers 
in the recent federal election was the 
need of new population in Canada. By 
common consent of all parties an in- 
crease in productive population is the 
quickest and easiest way by which the 
burdens of those already in the country 
may be lightened. The new government 
is expected to inaugurate a vigorous 
campaign for settlers on idle lands along 
the government railways in all parts of 
Canada. With an adequate and indus- 
trious population tributary to these lines 
the problem of railway deficits would 
disappear, and so also would most of the 
other difficulties that led to the downfall 
of the late Conservative administration. 

It is believed there are plenty of 
people in other parts of the world who 
would gladly migrate to Canada on 
these conditions, and the incoming ad- 
ministration may be expected to give 
speedy. attention to the business of bring- 
ing the land and the settler together. 


NOTE: 


s 

Sittings of the Royal Grain Inquiry 
Board will be moved in Winnipeg on 
Monday, according to W. D. Staples, one 
of the commissioners. 

Permission to appeal to the supreme 
court of Canada from the decision of the 
Manitoba court of appeal dissolving the 
injunction against the Royal Grain In- 
quiry Board was granted Tuesday by 
the court of appeal. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange was 
closed Tuesday, election day. In the 
evening a much enjoyed event was the 
informal dance which the members of 
the exchange held on the trading floor, 
and where returns of the federal elec- 
tion were transmitted by a special wire. 


Advices indicate that approximately 
50,000 tons wheat have been booked from 
Vancouver to the United Kingdom and 
Japan for November, December and 
January shipments. The quantity is 
about equally divided. Japan has or- 
dered 24,500 tons sacked wheat, with 
more orders probable in the immediate 


future. The Japanese grain is carried 
by short ton of 33 bus and 20 pounds to 
the ton. The United ve takes long 
tons, 37 bus and 20 pounds. 

The annual convention of the United 
Farmers of Manitoba will be held in 
Winnipeg for the first time, Jan. 10-13, 
the business being conducted in the Board 
of Trade Building. The executive of the 
United Farmers will meet Dec. 13 to 
prepare the programme. The United 
Farm Women of Manitoba will meet 
Jan. 10. 


The week ending Dec. 3 was one of the 
largest in volume of lake shipments from 
Fort William and Port Arthur that the 
trade has yet known. Total shipments 
of wheat during the seven days reached 
13,500,000 bus, oats over 2,000,000, barley 
460,000, flaxseed 273,000 and rye 539,000. 
This heavy movement reduced stocks in 
terminals by about 5,000,000 bus. 


Still another western Canadian farmer 
has been giving his experience as to the 
cost of growing wheat. Albert Water- 
house, Bulyea, Sask., has given publicity 
to a table showing that he grew 476 bus 
wheat on 17 acres of land at a total cost 
of $242.42. He received in cash at his 
market town $628.32 for this wheat, leav- 
ing a profit on the 17 acres of $386.10, 
or $22.70 per acre. L. E. Gray. 


MONTREAL 


MontrEAL, Que., Dec. 10.—A very firm 
and active trade in millfeeds has been 
the feature of the local market this week. 
Demand is good, and supplies are some- 
what limited. The official price for Mani- 
toba bran in car lots is $24.25 ton, shorts 

26.25 and middlings $31.25, in bags, de- 
livered, less 25c for spot cash. Bran has 
sold during the past week as high as $25 
and shorts at $27, in bags, delivered. 
Pure barley meal was in less demand, 
and small lots sold at $40. Pure grain 
moullie was quoted at $38 and feed corn 
meal at $35, in bags, delivered. Rolled 
oats continued unchanged at $2.80@2.85 
per 90-lb bag for standard grades. 

The local flour market has been easier, 
due to a decline in wheat prices. Prices 
have not changed, however. The demand 
for spring wheat flour for the country 
trade is still large, as dealers are anxious 
to get their winter stocks in before the 
streams freeze up or the roads become 
snowbound. City deals, however, are not 
in keeping with rural orders. Car lots of 
first — are quoted at $7.50 bbl, 
second patents at $7 and strong bakers 
at $6.80, jute, delivered, less 10c for spot 
cash. 

Winter wheat flour in fair demand, 
without any feature of special interest. 
Offerings only meet the immediate de- 
mand. Sales of carloads of choice lots 
were made at $5.65@5.85 in secondhand 
jutes, with broken lots $6.15@6.35, and 
winter wheat patents at $6.50, in new cot- 
ton bags, all delivered. 

Lower figures for grains have been 
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the feature of the week, due to the unset- 
tled state of the Chicago and Winnipeg 
markets. Foreign buyers have been mak- 
ing few inquiries here for Canadian 
spring wheat, and the demand for coarse 
grains has been limited, with but few 
sales. There has been some demand for 
Canadian western oats, with sales of a 
few loads for December delivery from 
St. John, N. B. 

White corn flour was in light demand 
at $4.50@4.60 bbl in jute bags, delivered. 


FLOUR MARKETS AT 8ST. JOHN 


A slight gain is noted this week in 
flour prices prevailing at St. John. Mani- 
toba flour is up 10c, making it $9.40 bbl, 
with the Ontario product advanced to 
$8.35. Rolled oats are quoted at $3.35 
per bag of 90 lbs. Bran is selling there 
at $30 ton, shorts at $32, and oats at 72 
@i75c bu. With the advent of the ocean 
services from that port for the winter a 
big increase in the grain trade is noted, 
and trainloads of wheat are arriving for 
ocean shipment. 


NOTES 


Under the bankruptcy act the Jones 
Milling Co., Ltd., property at Belleville, 
Ont., will be sold by sealed tenders. The 
time for the reception of offers is until 
noon, Dec. 8. 

Rail grain shipments from the West 
are showing a decline, consequent upon 
the end of navigation. From now on 
western stocks will be routed to St. John, 
N. B., or to the American Atlantic ports. 


Bank clearings last week throughout 
Canada showed a stronger position. In 
financial circles the improvement is said 
to be due to large amounts of money 
for grain coming to Canada for redis- 
tribution. 


The Royon is due in Montreal the last 
of this week with a cargo of American 
corn from Chicago. Passage through 
the Lachine Canal will be difficult, as 
that waterway is now covered with ice. 
The vessel will be the last of the season. 


There were 75,000 bus wheat shipped 
from Montreal for St. John, N. B., to- 
day, to be loaded for Greece. It is part 
of the order obtained from that country 
a few weeks ago. This will leave about 
2,500,000 bus grain in the local elevators. 


In the dominion elections held on Dec. 
6 the two former members of the Mont- 
real board of harbor commissioners who 
sought election under the banner of the 
government met defeat. The Hon. C. C. 
Ballantyne went down in St. Lawrence- 
St. George, and W. G. Ross in St. An- 
toine. 


Rumors are current that, due to the 
great grain congestion that prevailed in 
this port earlier in the season, the Grand 
Trunk Railway will add a big unit to 
its elevator here next season. No one 
will talk on the matter, but it is evident 
that an increase in storage capacity is re- 
quired at once. L. F. Kier. 





Present Plant of the Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., at Montreal, with a Daily Capacity of 7,000 Bbis 
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RIGGING THE MARKET 


A rather curious and interesting inci- 
dent happened on the Toledo Exchange 
Wednesday of this week. An order came 
in early to sell ten thousand bushels De- 
cember wheat within certain limits, later 
changed, when it did not find a buyer, to 
sell “at the market.” At the time the 
order was received the nominal price of 
the December future at Toledo was $1.19. 
The sale was finally made at $1.12 to a 
local miller, thereby breaking the mar- 
ket seven cents. 

It subsequently developed that at the 
time this was being done at Toledo, the 
same maneuver was being made by the 
same operator at Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Winnipeg, so it is al- 
leged, with the obvious intent and pur- 
pose of breaking the Chicago market by 
manipulation, and then covering at a 
profit. This performance occasioned con- 
siderable comment among millers and 
grain men, who seemed finally to under- 
stand perfectly well what was taking 
place. The May wheat future was also 
sold at the same time. 

It is alleged that this large operator 
has been “milking” the market for some 
time. Be that as it may, and it is prob- 
ably difficult to prove, conditions have 
been rather favorable to such manipula- 
tion, and the present instance has ex- 
cited the suspicion that such rigging of 
the market has been persistently going 
on. This view of the situation lends in- 
terest to the course of the May wheat 
future, since it was first traded in. May 
wheat opened Aug. 24 at $1.2214@1.283. 
It reached a high of $1.42% Sept. 10, 
and then declined to a low of $1.12%% on 
Oct. 8; the next high was $1.21 on Oct. 
15, followed by a low of $1.07% on Oct. 
20; it then rose to a high of $1.141% on 
Oct. 25, and declined to a low of $1,034, 
on Nov. 4; this was followed by a high 
of $1.14% on Nov. 14, and a low of $1.06 
on Nov. 16, only two days later; there 
was another high point of $1.19 Dec. 1, 
followed by a decline to $1.101%4 on Dec. 
7, since which time it has gone up again. 

It will be seen by the above analysis 
that there have been several distinct 
waves of advances and declines, suggest- 
ing, in view of the conditions which have 
prevailed in the market, that there might 
have been some form of control or ma- 
nipulation worked by one or more large 
operators. This is stated, not as a fact 
but as a suspicion. If such manipulation 
has taken place it has hardly been help- 
ful to the legitimate interests of milling. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Although one Toledo miller reported 
some good sales of flour this week, con- 
ditions remain virtually unchanged. As 
some of these sales were to large buyers, 
such as the cracker manufacturers, they 
are not indicative of general conditions. 
The millers themselves are inquiring as 
to how other millers are finding business, 
apparently with the hope of discovering 
some basis for a more cheerful outlook, 
or to determine if they are at fault 
themselves in not uncovering more. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that 
there will be no material improvement 
until after Jan..1, and that there is no 
= as to just what will take place 
t 


Millers smile when they are asked if 
they did any export business. It seems 
quite out of the question. The decline in 
premiums has hel some, and red 
wheat at Toledo sold this week at the 


lowest premium over Chicago December 
of the crop year. Pushing down the 
price of the December future at Toledo 
one day this week was not altogether 
without effect, although it was only tem- 
porary, as the market reacted immedi- 
ately. 

Everybody seems to have fallen into a 
rather apathetic mood, both millers and 
buyers, and perhaps it will have to run 
its course, like the measles. As a matter 
of fact, half capacity operation is not 
so bad for this season of the year, and 
is about as good as can be reasonably 
expected. One of the mills represented 
at Toledo is doing better than this. Un- 
fortunately, mills are not making so good 
a showing as that, but conditions might 
be worse. No mills are down completely. 

Perhaps the wish is father to the 
thought, but many millers are inclined to 
the opinion that stocks of soft wheat 
flour in trade and consumers’ hands are 
not large. If such be the case, it would 
seem not unreasonable to expect business 

- to pick up with the new year. December 
is the month for inventory and final ac- 
counting for the entire year, and is al- 
ways characterized by conservative buy- 
ing. With the coming of a new year, 
many buyers will probably feel more like 
doing something. 

The bright spot in the milling business 
continues to be the demand for feed, at 
advancing prices. A number of millers 
jumped their prices this week, and found 
no difficulty in making sales. The small 
output and the fact that many millers 
are sold up add strength to the situation. 
There has been no cold weather in this 
section so far and, with its coming, feed 
ought to be in even greater demand. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.15, com- 
pared to $1.224% a week ago, for No. 2 
red wheat, Toledo rate points, Dec. 9. 
Nominal prices for soft winter wheat 
patent were $5.90@6.10, about 50c less 
than a week ago; local spring $6.90@7.25, 
and local Kansas $6.75, 98’s, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran, $25@27, 
mixed feed $25.50@27, and middlings $26 
@27, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


TRIS WOOK 2c ccciccsccevece 19,500 40% 
BMS WORE 6 os ccgesccvccses 20,300 42 
yee 16,500 34 
TWO FOOLS OBE ..cccesccves 27,300 57 
Three years ago .......... 40,528 84 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
This week ...... 25 157,860 73,053 46 
Last week ...... 27 140,610 68,348 41 
VORP GMO .ccccce 30 171,210 67,597 39 
Two years ago... 12 88,800 60,101 67% 


STATE PURCHASES OF FLOUR 


Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, calls attention to the 
fact that the new state purchasing agent, 
recently appointed, has issued his first 
requisition for flour for state institu- 
tions. It calls for 10 cars and 50 bbls 
spring or hard winter flour, and seven 
ears and 150 bbls soft winter wheat flour, 
with instructions to have named, the glu- 
ten, ash, absorption and moisture analy- 
sis, and a flour with not less than 5 per 
cent low grade taken off. Offers were 
to be opened Dec. 8 at the office of the 
agent at Columbus. 

Answering a question as to an order 
reported to have been issued by Gover- 
nor Davis that only flour milled in Ohio 
from Ohio grown wheat should be used 


in state institutions, the purchasing 


agent said that no such order had been 
received by him. Following the recent 
meeting of Ohio millers at Columbus, the 
governor was interviewed on this subject 
and it was reported that he had issued 
an order to this effect. The matter has 
been referred to the committee of Ohio 
millers having it in charge. 
NOTES 

Replying to an inquiry as to the condi- 
tion of foreign trade, a Michigan miller 
wittily answers, “Foolish question, serial 
number ....” That’s just about it. 

An Ohio miller writes that conditions 
are not materially changed this week, 
but that easier premiums are bringing 
out some buyers; that the demand for 
feed is urgent at higher prices. 

A number of spring and hard winter 
wheat mills are looking for salesman or 
brokerage connections in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, and any available men are 
advised to get into communication with 
this office. 


Ernest C. Stott, president, and John 
Coop, David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., De- 
troit, Mich., were in Toledo, Dec. 7, in 
regard to a cargo of Canadian wheat 
which has been brought down the lakes 
for the mill. 

December wheat at Toledo sold on 
Wednesday at 6c over the Chicago De- 
cember. At one time the premium was 
18c over, and only a short time ago it 
was l4c over. Toledo is exclusively a 
soft wheat market. 

The Penobscot, containing a cargo of 
wheat for winter storage at Toledo, was 
found to be leaking on arrival this week, 
and will have to be unloaded, probably, 
to permit of repairs. It was tied up at 
the dock of the National Milling Co. 

Allan W. Baehr, representing Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, J. E. 
Babbitt, flour broker, Cleveland, and C. 
E. Monck, attached to the Cleveland of- 
fice Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, called at this office during the 
week, 

Victor A. Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co. and Victor Milling 
Co., Marshall, Mo., called at this office 
on Dec. 8. Mr. Cain was visiting a num- 
ber of points in the central states, call- 
ing on his connections, on his way back 
to Kansas. 

C. M. Saunders, formerly of the C. 
M. Saunders Co., brokers, and the Saun- 
ders-Weider Co., distributors, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., has engaged in the car lot 
bean and potato business at Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., under the style of the Saun- 
ders Sales Co. 


A. A. Schantz, president Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Co., says that busi- 
ness of the larger Great Lakes steamship 
lines is decreasing at such a rate that in 
five years few vessels will be in opera- 
tion. This condition is attributed to the 
La Follette seamen’s law. 


On hard wheat flours there appears to 
be quite a bit of business which might 
be put through on a good break in the 
market. Kansas flour, good short pat- 
ent brands, could have been had this 
week around $6.50, bulk, Toledo. In- 
stead of breaking, the market showed 
strength and advanced. 


The Lake Carriers’ Association, op- 
erating the larger part of the commercial 
traffic on the Great Lakes, will hold its 
annual meeting at Detroit, Jan. 19. The 
annual report will show a decided falling 
off in the volume of business handled 
during 1921. Many steamship lines laid 
up their vessels about Dec. 1, but others 
are being kept in operation on account 
of large quantities of wheat yet to be 
moved. 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Dec. 10.—Conditions 
in the flour milling business are in no- 
wise changed from those prevailing here 
for several months. Little spurts, with 
subsequent recession to hand-to-mouth 
buying, have’ marked the week’s trade. 
The fact that the southern market has 
reverted to sow belly and corn pone, be- 
cause of financial conditions there, hits 
the Evansville market hard, and local 
millers are spreading out over new ter- 
ritory in search of trade on the ge 
tion that a good grade of flour is salable 
anywhere. > 

Flour quotations for the week range, 
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carload lots, f.o.b., Evansville: best pat- 
ent, $7@7.50; straights, $5.25@5.60; 
clears, $4.25@4.50. 

There is an unusual demand for mill- 
feed, as many mills have closed down 
and range has been destroyed by the cold 
weather. Millers are unable to gather 
stocks, feed — gobbled up as soon 
as produced. Orders ahead are kept on 
file, and the product shipped out as soon 
as it is made. Prices are advancing. 
Quotations for carload lots in 100-ll) 
sacks, f.o.b., Evansville: bran, $25; mixed 
feed, $26; shorts, $27. These prices are 
approaching those paid during the war 
period. 

NOTES 

Among visitors to Evansville during 
the week was V. D. Cain, of the Leaven 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., who came 
seeking business. 


Edgar Igleheart, sales manager of 
Igleheart Bros., millers, spent the greater 
part of the week in Chicago. He has 
charge mainly of the Igleheart specialties 


The inventory of the assets of the 
Akin-Erskine mill has not been com- 
pleted, but will reach about $200,000, as 
at first stated in these columns. Ther 
is no indication of the success of the pro 
posed composition in bankruptcy, as was 
hoped for by Mr. Erskine. The mer 
chandise indebtedness is $600,000, and it 
would require $500,000 to start the mil! 
going again. The success of sale ot 
stock to reach this sum is considered re 
mote by those acquainted with conditions 


The failure of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg 
Co., Baltimore, one of the oldest milling 
firms in the United States, recalls to 
Leslie T. Igleheart, president of Igle 
heart Bros., the fact that his grandfa 
ther used to take wheat to the Gambrill 
mill before his family came to southern 
Indiana. The Iglehearts are the pioneet 
millers of this section of the state, hav 
ing owned a mill in Evansville when the 
Wabash & Erie Canal was one of the 
arteries of trade, and used by them to 
ship flour as far north as La Fayette, 
Ind. The site of the old mill is now 
occupied by a moving picture house. 


W. W. Ross. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHVvILie, Tenn., Dec. 10.—The slight 
improvement in demand for flour from 
the Southeast that started last week was 
fairly well maintained this week. Flour 
sales are now averaging about 42 per 
cent of capacity of mills, an increase of 
approximately 15 per cent over the av- 
erage for last month. A continuance of 
present rate of business is looked for 
at the mills next week, after which the 
usual holiday dullness is scheduled to 
begin. 

eports to the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association show last month to have been 
the dullest November of record. Busi- 
ness was so light that a number of the 
mills were running less than 25 per cent 
of capacity. A fair amount of flour 
had been sold for forward shipment, but 
specifications were not forthcoming. 

Prices are still somewhat demoralized, 
a wide range being particularly notice- 
able on the straight patent. Nashviile 
has been a dumping ground for consid- 
erable flour, with sales having been made 
here below cost. 

At the close of the week, prices were 
substantially as follows: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.50@7.90; 
standard or regular patent, $6.15@6.45; 
straight patent, $5.65@6.10; first clears, 
$3.90@4.50. 

Business is reported inactive by re- 
handlers. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$7@7.50; hard winter wheat patent, $6 
@6.50, ; 

Cash wheat has not fluctuated greatly, 
with No. 2 red, with bill, quoted at $1.35 
@1.36, Nashville. Mills are buying very 
little wheat. 

The demand for millfeed has contin- 
ued good, with prices strong, as follows: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $23@24; stand- 
ard middlings or shorts, $26@28. 

There is still very little demand for 
corn meal. Mills, with a capacity of 
33,000 bus, this week ground 6,170, or 
18.7 per cent of capacity, compared with 
11,596, or 19.3 per cent, the same week 
last year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, 
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er 100 Ibs, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
1.25@1.30; unbolted meal, $1.20@1.25. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


» Pour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .......- 198,090 93,265 47.0 
Last week ....... 184,170 65,009 35.2 
Year ago ....+..+- 196,720 88,339 45.1 
Two years ago.... 209,070 139,034 66.5 
Three years ago.. 200,190 119,996 59.9 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec, 10 Dec. 3 
Flour, DbDIa .....ccccceee 43,000 47,300 
Wheat, BUS .ccscsccsese 193,000 199,000 
CORR, TD cccccccesscace 30,000 47,000 
Oats, DUB 2... ccccccseees 572,000 576,000 


NOTES 


Grain receipts at Nashville this week, 
89 cars. 

The Security Mill & Feed Co., Knox- 
ville, has increased its capital stock to 
$175,000. 

Skelton’s Bakery Co., Morristown, 
Tenn., with $10,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by J. L. Skelton and others. 

Destruction by fire on Dec. 10 of the 
elevator and warehouse of the Fouke 
Grain Co., Texarkana, Ark., caused a 
loss estimated at $75,000. 

Announcement is made by the Spring 
City Milling Co., Huntsville, Ala., that it 
will rebuild without delay its plant which 
recently burned with a loss of $120,000. 

At a conference in Louisville of gen- 
eral freight agents and traffic managers, 
plans were considered for readjust- 
ments to meet railroad freight rate re- 
ductions for Mississippi and Ohio val- 
ley points, as recently authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. <A 
series of meetings will be held to per- 
fect the adjustment. 

The Tennessee department of agricul- 
ture estimates the corn crop of the state 
at 90,000,000 bus this year, with yield of 
28 bus per acre. Wheat crop sown to 
Nov. 29 was estimated at 79 per cent. 
Condition of early sown wheat is re- 
ported fine, mild weather and much rain 
having caused rapid progress. Too much 
rain has prevented some farmers from 
sowing wheat. 

Reorganization was recently effected 
by the W. M. Cosby Flour & Grain Co., 
Birmingham. W. M. Cosby, who organ- 
ized the company in 1887, retired as 
president, after having had a prominent 
career in the flour and grain trade. New 
officers elected: J. Chaplin Hodges, presi- 
dent; S. S. Godbee, vice president and 
treasurer; R. W. Powell, secretary; L. 
A. Brooks, sales manager. Mr. Hodges 
is president of the Birmingham Grain 
Exchange. . 
Joun Lerrer. 


ALABAMA ~* 

Mosirze, Ata., Dec. 10.—Corn, oats, 
bran and shorts advanced in price dur- 
ing the week, while flour and other grain 
products and hay remained almost sta- 
tionary. Flour has maintained about an 
even demand for several weeks, while 
hay and feedstuffs are moving in smaller 
quantities. 

Corn and oats seem to be in better 
demand, shipments to the country being 
somewhat larger than in previous weeks, 
while the supply of bran and shorts is 
not more than sufficient to fill orders as 
they come in. Flour is quoted at $8.15 
today for best patents, the same as a 
week ago, with millfeed and hay un- 
changed. Corn and oats are up 2c to 
73c and 49c, respectively; bran at $29 
ton is up $8, and shorts at $32@33 are 
$2 pn than a week ago. This makes 
an advance of around $5 on bran and $3 
on shorts in the past two weeks. 

Corn mills are running full time and 
disposing of their output as fast as 
ground, prices standing at the end of the 
week at the same figures quoted a week 
ago. : 

Exports the past week were smaller, 
consisting of 7,320 bbis flour, 13,164 bus 
corn, 400 sacks corn meal, 1,000 bus oats 
and 168 bales broom corn. Of the flour 
4,627 bbls were shipped to Havana, 1,983 
to Cienfuegos, 255 to Port Tarafa, 255 
to Neuvitas, and 100 to Matanzas, all in 
196-lb cotton sacks, and 100 bbls to Port 
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Barrios, Guatemala. Corn exports were 


2,400 bus to Havana, 400 to Santiago, - 


6,964 to Neuvitas and 3,800 to Matanzas. 
Santiago took 400 sacks corn meal, and 
Havana 200 sacks wheat. 

W. J. Botes. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 10.—Basical- 
ly, conditions in milling have been much 
the same this week in Indiana as for 
some time. However, a number of firms 
report an increased volume of flour sales, 
compared with last week. 

Buying has been sporadic, and jobbers 
are making purchases only when neces- 
sity compels them to. Future buying has 
been almost unknown in the last month. 
Mills that are running at half of their 
capacity are regarded as rather fortu- 
nate, 

Quotations show little or no change, 
compared with last week. Soft winter 
patents are quoted for shipment in car 
lots at $6@6.75 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
f.o.b., Indianapolis, the minimum being 
unchanged and the maximum showing a 
decline of 25c. Hard winter patents are 
offered at $6.25@7 and spring patents at 
$6.50@7.25, the level on ak being the 
same as last week. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

PRIS WOO ccccvercccsccece 8,060 5 
os | Sarr errrr 9,156 40 
WORF BOD vcccccesccctecsse 8,070 35 
Two years AGO .......se.0e 13,608 60 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WTMRRR . ccwrecccetenccsses 19,000 8,000 
SOE: a dvcceeseeserccesees 547,000 253,000 
SE acede.cnceseecncesee 164,000 54,000 
BO cecccevcocccscenccess 4,000 cove 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Dec, 10, 1921.. 291,200 268,800 464,000 1,200 
Dec, 11, 1920.. 161,200 481,440 447,580 1,100 


Dec, 13, 1919.. 501,350 331,520 165,500 32,950 
CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn products quiet, with quotations 
unchanged. Grits are quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.45 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.40, 
hominy at $1.50, hominy flakes at $2.35, 
cerealine at $2.05 and corn flour at $1.55. 

Corn feeds are still in good demand, 
with quotations unchanged. Hominy 
feed is quoted for shipment in car lots 
at $23.50 ton, bulk, and $25, sacked. 
Wheat feeds are higher, bran and mixed 
feed being priced at $25@28, sacked, in 
100-lb jutes, and middlings at $27@30. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga., Dec. 10.—The grain 
markets have been more or less active, 
with wide fluctuations, which have kept 
the flour trade guessing as to the ad- 
visability of stocking up. The net re- 
sults are that the trade pursued the 
same cautious programme and ne | 
bought as immediate needs required. 
While there has been a fair trade for 
bakers’ flour, prices are about level with 
last week and rather steady, due to the 
curtailment of mill production over most 
of the southern territory. Jobbers re- 
port collections very slow and demand 
light. 

Wheat millfeeds are steady in price, 
due to limited production. The demand 
is still in narrow channels. Bran is quot- 
ed at $26@27, which is several dollars up 
over a few weeks ago. However, the 
trade demand is about the same as sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Hominy feed is a slow seller, as the 
hog killing season is on, and with cold 
weather trade will fall off to very light 
sales. 

Cottonseed meal prices are about 
steady, and trade demand unchanged. 
Stocks are being held by the oil mills, 
and they are not offering more freely 
than the trade will absorb, as they are 
about up with the year’s crush, and 
cottonseed products will likely hold firm 
on account of limited production. 

Hay receipts are light, and stocks low, 
but quite sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the trade without any notice- 
able advance in prices. The trade is 


going slow, waiting for a further freight 
rate reduction. Total receipts at At- 
lanta for the week 23 cars all grades. 


J. Hore TicNer. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotx, Va., Dec. 10.—The flour 
trade this week has been no exception to 
the general rule as outlined in reports 
from other parts of the country. Buyers 
are marking time, and business, general- 
ly, is so dull that there appears no in- 
centive to speculation, in face of the 
fact that a stronger market and consid- 
erable advance in price after Jan. 1 are 
almost universally looked for. The finan- 
cial situation is very largely responsible 
for the hesitancy of buyers at this time, 
as collections in the Carolinas have not 
materialized as expected. The anticipa- 
tion of a decline in freight rates also has 
had an influence. 

Winter wheat mills this week are offer- 
ing top patents at $6.60@6.90, standard 
patents are quoted at $6.25@6.75, Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents at $7.25@7.50, 
and northwestern spring wheat patents 
at $7.45@7.70. ; 

Prices of millfeed have advanced, be- 
cause of scarcity of products elsewhere, 
although the demand in this section is 
still very light. Little prepared feed is 
needed here, because of the late season, 
but prices are held in line with those in 
other sections where the demand has in- 
creased. Standard bran is quoted at 
$28.50@29, standard middlings at $27@ 
28, flour middlings at $30@33, and red 
dog at $41@42. 

ELEVATOR PLANS INDORSED 

Practically every business organization 
in Norfolk has given its indorsement to 
the proposed erection of grain elevator 
facilities here by the city, on municipal 
waterfront property. The project calls 
for a bond issue of $5,000,000 to be vot- 
ed on in January, and one of the most 
intensive campaigns in the history of 
Norfolk is now being waged in its behalf, 
although considerable opposition is de- 
veloping. Offers from grain concerns to 
lease the elevator if it can be put into 
operation by Aug. 1, 1922, have been re- 
ceived. 

If the bond issue is carried it will pave 
the way for what is expected to be one 
of the most extensive waterfront develop- 
ments on the Atlantic Coast, providing 
grain handling facilities second to none 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

JosepH A. LEs.ie. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 10.—While the 
miller claims there is absolutely no de- 
mand for flour, he doesn’t mean that his 
mill will close down. It is only a way 
he has of expressing his opinion about 
the flour situation. The mills are all do- 
ing a little business, although it is gen- 
erally admitted there is no money in it. 
Milling cost is increasing with the slow- 
ing down of production and additional 
expense in efforts to drum up a little 
trade. Nearly all attempts to interest 
buyers have been met with “we are not 
in the market, and do not expect to be 
until after the first of the year and be- 
lieve flour cheap enough.” 

Although the mills fell off about 12,- 
000 bbls in production this week, ship- 
ping directions are still wanted, and 
there is no doubt a further decline in the 
output will be reported next week. 

Most of the mills find it easy to keep 
cleaned up of clears, but they are look- 
ing for buyers at quotations, especially 
for first clear, while a little more money 
has been obtained in some instances for 
second, 

The only change in patents for the 
week seems to be that the high priced 
mills were willing to shade, and would 
probably ease off still more should there 
be any possibility of getting a fair-sized 
order. It is evident they see nothing 
ahead to keep the mills going. Two mills 
in this district are down, and others talk 
of closing next week. 

City trade prices to the retail grocers 
were reduced 50c, making the best pat- 
ent $8 in cotton 98’s, and business is re- 
ported very light on the decline. 

While Kansas mill agents here say 
business is still light, it has been a little 
better than earlier in the month. Prices 
continue very irregular. Short patent 
was quoted at $6.70@7.25, and standard 
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patent at $6.25@6.65, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Canadian best patent is offered here 
at $7 and bakers at $6.75, track, Buf- 
falo, American funds. Little attempt 
is being made to sell Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are again higher, but it is 
impossible to find a mill offering even a 
single carload. They are all willing to 
sell in mixed cars with a large propor- 
tion of flour. The situation will be 
worse before it is better, as there are no 
stocks in jobbers’ hands and country 
dealers are bare of supplies, with a 
steadily increasing demand as the win- 
ter season advances. 

Bran is quoted at $2.25 and middlings 
$1.25 higher than last week, making both 
feeds the same price. Mixed feed and 
flour middlings are up $1, while red 
dog is unchanged. ere are a few 
mills anxious to sell flour middlings at 
last week’s prices, and red dog is a 
drug. The Canadian mills are not of- 
fering feed at any price. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is active and 
strong, with some mills reporting higher 
prices than quoted. Hominy feed mills 
are said to be sold up, but some busi- 
ness was reported under last week’s 
prices. Gluten feed higher, and spot 
scarce, with a good demand. Oil meal 
higher and strong, with a better inquiry. 
Cottonseed meal in good demand and 
firm. Milo maize dull, prices being con- 
sidered too high, and the trade seems 
to be supplied. 

Rolled oats quiet and steady. Re- 
ground oat hulls are generally held high- 
er =~ quoted, with offerings extremely 
light. 

Buckwheat easier, with buyers bidding 
lower prices and apparently well sup- 
plied. Buckwheat flour is offered at 
3¥%c per lb in 5-lb- paper sacks, de- 
livered, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of - 

output activity 
See WOO cv ctevescesvaces 114,862 69 
BED WORE hc co eeccccccses 126,425 76 
OOP GD caveccneccecccne 144,545 87 
TWO VOOTS GBO ..csccccces 182,200 101 
Three years ago ......... 165,250 100 


NOTES 


Frank Krawoka, of the Great Bend 
(N. Y.) Bakery, will erect a large bak- 
ery in Watertown, N. Y., early in the 
spring. 

Nearly 100,000 sacks of feed arrived 
here this week, the largest receipts of 
the season. A year ago 19,000 sacks 
were reported. 

The steamer Superior of the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, has arrived 
here with the last package freight of 
the season from the Head of the Lakes. 

There are 21,198,000 bus wheat afloat 
here, while last year there were only 
3,561,400. Wheat in store today is 7,- 
041,700 bus, compared with 4,907,00C 
last year and 1,943,000 in 1919. 

Canal shipments from Buffalo to New 
York this week were 111,350 bus wheat. 
Last year the canal was closed Nov. 
30. Weather is getting too cold to risk 
further shipments from this port. 


Receipts of wheat at Buffalo by lake 
this week were 10,821,357 bus, of which 
8,575,000 came from Canada. Last year 
the receipts for the same week were 
10,860,807 bus, of which 6,702,714 were 
Canadian. The last boats arrived Dec. 
22 last year. 

Mrs. Blanche S. McGerald, of Buffalo, 
has purchased the Bley bakery in Ham- 
burg, N. Y., and will operate it as a 
branch of the store here. A tearoom 
in connection with the bakery, such as 
has been conducted in Buffalo for 15 
years, is also planned. 

Grain afloat in the harbor and in store 
at this port today is as follows, in 
bushels: 


Afloat In store 

Wheat, American ..... 3,130,016 2,490,800 
Canadian .......... 18,068,082 4,550,900 
Corn, American ....... 3,317,447 2,100,000 
Oats, American ....... 3,615,910 4,615,000 
CE. 66.6062 258,016 133,100 
Barley, American ..... cccaccer 910,985 
GComaMiOe. ccocscacs 386,300 94,300 
Rye, American ........ 143,000 679,500 
eT verre 566,648 76,900 


E. BAaNGaAssEr. 


The Home Milling Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, 
is out of business. 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Under some of the state workmen’s 
compensation acts it is provided that 
such laws shall not apply to injuries to 
“casual” employees. D Ity has been 
frequently encountered by the courts in 
interpreting and applying this provision 
to concrete cases. For instance, in the 
Illinois case of Allen vs. American Mill- 
ing Co., 209 Ill. App. Rep. 73, it ap- 
peared that plaintiff was injured while 
employed temporarily by the mill as 
carpenter and millwright in the course 
of the construction of an addition to the 
company’s plant. 

Question was raised as to whether he 
was a “casual” employee in such sense 
as to take his injury outside the terms 
of the Illinois workmen’s compensation 
act, and the —— court, second dis- 
trict, answered the question in the nega- 
tive, holding that, although the manufac- 
ture of food products was the principal 
business of the milling company, the 
erection of a plant or of an addition to 
engage in that business was such a nat- 
ural incident of the enterprise as to pre- 
vent saying that it was “casual.” There- 
fore, the act was held to apply to this 


case. 

The trend of judicial authority is to 
hold that an employment is “casual” only 
when arising upon an accidental or un- 
expected cause. 

Another point decided in the Illinois 
case was that where an employee has 
accepted payments for some time as be- 
ing paid under the compensation act, he 
precludes himself from afterwards deny- 
ing that his accident arose in an em- 
ployment covered by the act, as a basis 
for maintaining an ordinary personal in- 
jury action against his employer. And 
this is so, although dispute may arise 
between the parties as to the amount to 
be paid in further satisfaction of the 
injury. The remedy against such dis- 
pute is resort to arbitration proceedings, 
as provided for in the law. 

NONDELIVERY OF GRAIN 

A contract seller of wheat was not 
excused for nondelivery because the 
warehouse at which it was agreed deliv- 
ery should be made was full and there- 
fore could not receive the grain, where 
that warehouse was fixed as the place 
for delivery at the instance of the seller, 
decided the Washington supreme court 
in the case of Farmers’ Grain & Supply 
Co. vs. Lemley. 

Defendant agreed to deliver to plain- 
tiff 2,500 bus wheat at a farmers’ ware- 
house on or before Oct. 30, under a con- 
tract made Aug. 10. This place was 
specified in response to the buyer’s re- 
quest for information as to where de- 
fendant desired to make delivery. About 
Oct. 15, defendant notified the plaintiff 
that delivery at the warehouse was pre- 
vented by reason of the elevator being 
full, and subsequent negotiations for 
disposition of the grain fell through, 
defendant definitely refusing to make 
delivery, on the ground that the contract 
time had passed and that plaintiff had 
afforded no place for delivery. 

After reviewing the evidence intro- 
— at the trial, the supreme court 
said: 

“The cree A and weapees of the 
wheat at the place selected by respond- 
ent was one of the concurrent obliga- 
tions of the contract which defendant 
assumed, and, having done so uncondi- 
tionally, he will not be permitted to 
place the blame for his subsequent in- 
ability to perform on the other party of 
the contract.” 

This decision was influenced, however, 
» 4 the fact that plaintiff offered certain 
alternative arrangements for delivery, 
delivery in sacks or holding by the de- 
fendant at his farm until delivery could 
be effected at the warehouse. 

The court awarded plaintiff damages 
for nondelivery of the wheat based on 
the excess of the market value of the 
wheat at the time defendant broke the 
contract above the contract price. 

Two of the five judges of the supreme 
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court who sat in the case, however, dis- 
sented from the judgment, holding that, 
regardless of who suggested the place of 
delivery, it was adopted by mutual 
agreement; and that defendant was no 
more at fault because delivery could not 
be made there than plaintiff was. 

“The wheat when delivered at such 
warehouse would belong to plaintiff,” 
say the dissenting judges, “and the 
warehouseman would become its agent 
to care for the wheat, and not the agent 
of defendant, whose interest in the wheat 
would cease upon making delivery. 
Therefore, when defendant was advised 
that the warehouse named in the con- 
tract could not receive the wheat in bulk, 
it was its duty, within the time fixed for 
delivery, or at least within a reasonable 
time, to provide means by which de- 
fendant could deliver the wheat to it 
without additional labor or expense on 
his part over the labor and expense of 
the delivery provided for in the con- 
tract.” 


GARNISHING DRAFT PROCEEDS 


It is to be inferred from numerous 
lawsuits reported in the decisions of ap- 
pellate courts throughout the country 
that frequently a mill’s customer orders 
a bill of goods shipped to him under an 
order bill of lading with draft attached, 
with intent to garnish the proceeds of 
the draft as soon as he has paid them 
over to the collecting bank, on some just 
or unjust claim against the mill arising 
under a previous transaction. This 
course is pursued especially where, be- 
cause the mill has no representative in 
the county where the customer resides, 
garnishment affords the only means 
whereby the customer can compel the 
mill to come to his county to defend the 
claim, instead of the customer being re- 
quired to sue where summons can be 
served on the mill. 

These same decisions show that wheth- 
er a mill can be reached by suit in this 
way depends upon the question of own- 
ership of the draft at the time of its 
payment. If the collecting banks are 
found to be acting merely as representa- 
tives of the mill, it generally results in 
the garnishment proceedings holding 
good. But if it can be shown that when 
the draft was drawn it was sold to a 
bank, then that bank will be permitted 
to intervene and defeat the garnishment. 

A case bearing on this subject is Stall- 
ings et al vs. Claremore (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., 177 Pac. 373. Plaintiffs 


were defeated in an attempt to hold the: 


proceeds of a draft paid by them in 
garnishment proceedings on a damage 
claim against the mill. 

Defendant shipped mill products to 
plaintiffs at Hartshorne, Okla., under 
the usual shipper’s order documents. 
Plaintiffs took up the draft, but, before 
the collecting bank remitted the pro- 
ceeds, they tied up the funds by garnish- 
ment on a claim against the mill for 
damages for an asserted breach of con- 
tract for the shipment of mill products. 

The First National Bank of Claremore 
intervened in the suit, and showed that 
when the draft in question was drawn it 
was at once transferred by the mill to 
that bank, and that the discount pro- 
ceeds had been credited to the mill and 
checked out by it. 

The trial judge ruled in favor of 
plaintiffs, but on the Claremore bank 
taking an appeal to the supreme court of 
the state that tribunal reversed the de- 
cision, holding “that the money in con- 
troversy belonged to the First National 
Bank of Claremore, and that the judg- 
ment of the trial court to the contrary 
was error.” 


WARRANTY OF QUALITY 

When mill products are sold, an im- 
plied warranty that they are merchant- 
able does not refer to any particular 
market, holds the South Carolina su- 
preme court in the case of Simmons et 
al vs. Roanoke City Mills, 107 S.E. 908. 
Plaintiffs sued to recover damages on 
a theory of breach of warranty of the 


quality of meal bought from defendant 
‘mill. It was alle that + meagen =. 
and charging a full price for the mea 
the mill warranted that the meal, which 
was unbolted, was wholesome and suit- 
able for human consumption in Colum- 
bia, S. C., and vicinity. 

Defendant counterclaimed for dam- 
ages for plaintiffs’ refusal to receive all 
the meal called for by the contract, in 
addition to defending against plaintiffs’ 
claim. 

A jury returned a verdict in the mill’s 
favor, and judgment entered on this 
verdict has been affirmed by the supreme 
court, 

The appeal taken to the supreme 
court involved the question whether the 
trial judge erred in instructing the 
jurors as follows: 

That plaintiffs could not rely on both 
an express warranty and an implied 
warranty; that a seller’s acceptance of a 
sound price for goods implies, in the ab- 
sence of express warranty or disclaimer 
of warranty in the making of the sale, 
that the will be sound; but that, 
in a case like this, mill products need 
not be adapted to “the eccentricities or 
peculiarities of any one community, but 
fit for the ordinary purposes for which 
that commodity is usually intended.” 

Counsel for plaintiffs contended that 
“where .merchants order a certain com- 
modity to be sold them in a certain com- 
munity, and explain what kind of com- 
modity they want, and pay a full price 
for the same, upon the acceptance of the 
price the seller warrants the goods to be 
as ordered and salable by the merchants 
in his community,” and that the mill 
in this case, by selling meal to plaintiffs 
for resale in Columbia, impliedly war- 
ranted that it would “satisfy the eccen- 
tricities and peculiarities of plaintiffs’ 
community.” 

The supreme court, in a concise epin- 
ion, rules that plaintiffs’ objections 
“cannot be sustained, for the. reason that 
an action cannot be maintained both up- 
on an express and an implied warranty, 

. and for the further reason that, 
even if the action is upon an implied 
warranty, the only warranty upon the 
part of the defendant was that the meal 
was of value for the purposes for which 
it was ordinarily used, without reference 
to a particular market.” 


CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


In the case of Adam vs. Caldwell 
Milling & Elevator Co., 197 Pac. 723, 
the Idaho supreme court has affirmed 
judgment for plaintiff, establishing the 
superiority of his claim to grain under 
a chattel mortgage given before the 
grain was sown, as against the mill’s 
rights as purchaser of the threshed grain 
from the mortgagor. The court says: 

“Chattel mortgages may be made upon 
growing crops and upon crops to be sown 
and grown in the future. When duly re- 
corded, such a mortgage is notice to all 
persons claiming to late acquired rights 
in or to the mortgaged crop through 
. . . the mortgagor, subsequent to the 
recording of the mortgage. . . . The 
lien follows the grain after severance 
and removal, and is valid against a@ pur- 
chaser from the mortgagor.’ 

And the court holds that one who buys 
mortgaged grain without the consent of 
the mortgagee is liable to him for the 
reasonable value of the crop up to the 
amount due and unpaid on the mortgage. 

It is noted in the opinion that a differ- 
ent rule, as to the first eg of the deci- 
sion, exists, in some other jurisdictions. 
It appears that in Montana the statutes 
terminate the lien of a chattel mortgage 
on removal of severed grain from the 
premises of the mortgagor; and that the 
Nebraska supreme court has reached a 
conclusion at variance with that of the 
Idaho court. 


ACCEPTING ORDERS 


After two appéals to the supreme 
court of Alabama, the perennial case of 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. North Ala- 
bama Grocery Co. was, at last judicial 
writing (88 So. 590), still undetermined. 

Plaintiff mill sued for the price of 
flour. Defendant counterclaimed for 
damages for failure to fill another order 
given the mill’s sales manager in certain 
southern territory.. The first trial re- 
sulted in favor of the grocery company, 


but the judgment was reversed by the 
Alabama supreme court on appeal. A 
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new trial ended in judgment in favor of 
the mill, but on a second appeal, the de- 
cision was reversed and the cause re- 
manded to the trial court. It now re- 
mains to be seen who will win the “rub- 
ber.” 

But the decision on the second appeal 
has been fruitful in the declaration of 
abstract principles affecting the validity 
of Sales orders. It is held that if a mill’s 
representative happens to have authority 
to make a binding contract of sale, his 
acceptance of an order, or agreement to 
sell, will bind the mill, although the buy- 
er may be unadvised that the representa- 
tive has more than the customary author- 
ity to merely receive an order for trans- 
mission to the home office for acceptance 
or rejection there. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





INTERNAL REVENUE REDUCED 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 10.—Internal 
revenue collections for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, last, were less by $812,- 
579,486.70 than the returns for the pre- 
ceding year,.according to the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Of this amount $728,798,329.85 is charge- 
able to reduction in the income and prof- 
its tax collections, notwithstanding that 
the bureau reports that it audited 1,- 
570,937 income and excess profits re- 
turns during last year, compared with 
697,853 the preceding year. 

Officials of the bureau admit that the 
heavy reduction in income and profits 
collections was due largely to the diver- 
sion of capital into nontaxables, and they 
expect a further reduction during th: 
next fiscal year under the continuing hig!) 
surtaxes carried in the recently adopte:| 
revenue legislation. 

The bureau reports that cost of oper: 
tion advanced during the last fiscal yea: 
from 55c per $100 collected to 87c. De- 
ducting the amounts expended for en- 
forcing the prohibition and narcotic laws, 
the cost of tax collection was 72c per 
$100 collected. Joun Marrinan. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 





all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Dec. 13, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
c From ‘ 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 
To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Amsterdam .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Antwerp ....... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
BDelGast oc sccves 22.00 .... 22.00 22.00 eee 
Bremen ....... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
pee 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Cara wcccccce BB.00 cece ccve. cove 
Bergen ........ 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Christiania .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stavanger ..... 26.00 .... 26.00 26.00 
Copenhagen ... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COP oviecccscce 22.00 .... 22.00 .... 
Dublin c.ccccce 22.00 .... 22.00 
Dundee ........ BOOGs cece 2680 s006 cece 
Glasgow ....... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ..... BUGS, .ccae STsSO- BESO ocae 
Gothenburg ... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 .... 
Malmé ........ 27.60 .... 27.60 27.60 .... 
Hamburg ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bordeaux ...... 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 .... 
FEAVTO oc ccccccs 19.00 .... 19.00 19.00 .... 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 .... 40.00 40.00 
Helsingfors .... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 
Genoa, Naples... 50.00 .... .w.6+ «sees 
| eee 22.00 
Eeedth coccccccce BOOO ance BBO cise cece 
Liverpool ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
London ....... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Londonderry ... 22.00 .... 22.00 .... .... 
Manchester .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Newcastle ..... BB.00 nace cece cece. cece 
Rotterdam .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Gibraltar ...... CB.GO cece cove cewe cove 
ME 605 ebe008 $7.00 .... 37.00 .... 
Southampton ..°83.00 ...% cere sacs soos 
Danzig ......-+. SE.0O ccve «any SEGO «2... 
PIPGUB ...ccsee BE.00 cine cece esee 
Stettin ......... 26.00 .... 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Dec. 
10, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
0 67 403 








Atlantic ....1,400 628 ° 

rs 836 §22 eee eee 169 

Pacific ..:.. 489 eee 19 634 eee 
Totals ....2,675 1,150 19 701 572 

Prev. week..4,907 1,198 3 136 312 


Totals, July 1- 


Dec. 10..126,385 13,180 499 16,911 4,610 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth @nd Winnipeg for six days were: 
-—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
19 19 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Dec. 7... 161 289 278 271 783 1,003 
Dec. 8... 261 280 119 122 808 882 
Dec. 9... 462 3857 114 111 8156 951 
Dec. 10 ... 313 267 91 63 976 834 
Dec. 12 ... 567 482 104 106 818 820 
Dec. 13 ... 245 387 103 971,497 821 











Totals ..2,009 2,062 809 760 5,692 6,311 
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While there is little change in the gen- 
eral situation, the strength of wheat to- 
ward the close of the week added con- 
siderably to the confidence of the flour 
trade, which had been looking for some- 
thing of this nature to buoy it up. The 
previous decline of about 8c per bu had 
induced buyers to think that another 
slump in prices was coming; conse- 
quently, they were afraid to buy, though 
many of them were ready to do so. e 
feature in the wheat situation was heavy 
reported export sales, reaching to some- 
thing over 1,000,000 bus. The increase 
in the sterling exchan rates also 
caused a better feeling all round. 

So far as flour itself was actually con- 
cerned there was little doing, except 
some slight business on well-known 
brands, but even these found no heavy 
sale. Stocks are still large, and, unfor- 
tunately, moving very slowly. It is dif- 
ficult for mill representatives to do busi- 
ness in face of the low prices at which 
these are being offered for resale, and 
the wide range of mill prices, some of 
which are considerably lower than even 
last week’s wheat prices indicate that 
they should be. 

In spite of this it is contended by 
some that a number of buyers are only 
waiting for the first stabilization of the 
wheat market to come in for good-sized 
purchases for forward shipment, and 
there is no doubt that a sustained ad- 
vance in wheat might bring in some of 
this business. ; 

The export situation is not radically 
changed from what it has been for the 
past month. The volume of business 
this week consisted entirely of small 
lots, the total of which did not run into 
any big figure; but there is a feeling that 
most of the high-priced flour previously 
shipped abroad has been consumed, and 
it is thought that export buying ought 
to improve soon. 

General quotations: spring first pat- 
ent, $8.25@9.25; standard patents, $6.50 
@7.25; first clears, $4.50@5.25; soft 
winter straights, $5.60@5.90; hard winter 
straights, $6.25@6.75; first clears, $4.50 
@5.25; rye, $5.25@6,—all in jute. 


PORT IMPROVEMENT 


The plan of the Port of New York 
Authority for connecting every railroad 
entering the port and every water route 
in the port with every other one was 
outlined in detail this week in the pre- 
liminary report of Eugenius H. Outer- 
bridge, chairman, to the delegates of 300 
civic organizations and chambers of com- 
merce of New Jersey and New York, 
who met at the offices of the Port 
Authority at 11 Broadway. 

The connecting roads which are ex- 
pected to make freight handling in New 
York cheaper than at any other port in 
the world were shown on a map. The 
network of new traffic facilities extends 
from the Atlantic Highlands to Pier- 
mont, on the Hudson River, and from 
New Brunswick to Westchester. 

After a discussion of the project the 
delegates, without a dissenting vote, 
passed a resolution complimenting the 
Port Authority on its work and recom- 
mending its immediate consideration b 
the organizations which they represented. 

Nineteen belt and connecting lines are 
proposed and are intended to bring every 
part of New York City and every one 
of the more than 100 other municipalities 
in the port zone into immediate contact 
brs the main stream of traffic circula- 

on. 

For instance, carloads or trainloads 


of freight coming from New England 
by the New Haven or New York Central 
and bound for the interior of the coun- 
try would cross the river into Brooklyn, 
go from Brooklyn to New Jersey by 
tunnel across the lower bay and thence 
by any of the railroads terminating in 
New Jersey to their destination. 


NOTES 


The Ernest Brewer Co., New York, 
flour handler, has recently taken larger 
offices at 510 and 511 Produce Exchange. 

B. H. Wunder, president of the New 
York Flour Club and representative of 
the Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, has returned from a three weeks’ 
visit to the Northwest. 

The saving next year to passengers 
and shippers of the New York Central 
Railroad by the repeal of the transpor- 
tation taxes provided by the revenue act 
of 1921 will amount to approximately 
$12,000,000, on the basis of taxes collect- 
ed for the government during the year 
1920. In 1920 the company collected 
from passengers $6,068,000, representing 
a tax of 8 per cent on all fares except a 
few exempted classes. Freight taxes, at 
the rate of 3 per cent, yielded $5,919,000. 
The repeal of these taxes becomes effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1922. 


BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 10.—Flour was 
weak until Wednesday, when it turned 
stronger with wheat, and has since re- 
gained most of its lost ground, closing 
practically as it did last Saturday. Of- 
ferings have been neither plentiful nor 
pressing, due possibly to the approach- 
ing holiday season, but more likely to 
the fact that good milling wheat is get- 
ting scarce. 

The five private wires on ’change are 
keeping the local trade beautifully post- 
ed. For instance, one of the five tapped 
a Danish statistician the other day and 
brought forth the remarkable informa- 
tion that America has exported more 
wheat on this crop than she can spare, 
and that as a result there will be a May 
squeeze in this country, presumably at 
Chicago, when the price of wheat will 
go to $2 bu or over! This is intended 
to give everybody a chance to take to 
the tall timbers. 

Another of the faithful five had a 
message to the effect that the govern- 
ment had requested Armour to go slow 
in bearing all grains, but this was 
promptly recalled as being a mistake 
and unfounded, which was to the credit 
of all concerned and probably saved the 
day of wrath. But the five private wires 
on ’change are still on the job, dishing 


out to the local contingent all the news’ 


from the uttermost parts of the earth, 
including Chicago. 

Springs were firm and in some de- 
mand, principally early in the week, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.50@7.75; 
standard patents, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Some 
business was done the first of the week, 
mostly at 25c bbl less than current rates, 
standard stock around $6.75, cotton, be- 
ing the favorite among the transactions, 
though the better qualities also figured in 
the trading at the relative difference. 

Hard winters were steadier, with a few 
sales recorded on the early weakness, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.25 
@7.50; straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-Ib cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Early, 
short patents sold down to $6.90 and 
standard grade at $6.40, both in 98-lb 
cottons, but later they rallied 25c bbl 
or more. A few fancy offerings are held 
up to $7.50 and $7.25, cotton, respective- 
ly, for short and standard stock. 

Soft winters were firmer, with more 


doing, short patents closing nominally at 
$6.50@6.75; near-by straights, $5.50@ 
5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@60c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. On the early decline, near-by 
patent sold as low as $6, bulk, and 
near-by straight at $5.25, cotton, but 
offerings were generally held 25c higher 
than these figures at the close. Local 
buyers did the trading, as there was no 
evidence of any export buying. All 
tributary mills are complaining of the 
great scarcity of sound, merchantable 
wheat. 

City mills ran lightly, but reported a 
much better inquiry, particularly for ex- 
port. They made no change in flour 
prices, but further advanced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21,629 
bbls; destined for export, 4,307. 


NOTES 


Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3 to Dec. 10, 29,264 bus; year ago, 
3,252. Range of prices, 5754 @601,c. 

Exports from here this week included 
3,575 bbls flour and 452,473 bus grain— 
73,927 wheat, 214,286 corn and 164,260 
rye. 

The Barnes-Jackson Co. cleared a full 
cargo of rye to Bergen this week, and 
John T. Fahey & Co. a full cargo of corn 
to Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Antwerp. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Dec. 10, 1,139,902 bus; same 
period last year, 1,390,199. Range of 
prices this week, 98c@$1.16¥,; last year, 
$1.60@1.89. 

The army engineers having the distri- 
bution of the rivers and harbors appro- 
priation will be asked to allocate at least 
$150,000 during the next fiscal year for 
the continuation of harbor improvements 
at Baltimore. 

It is reported that John Schoenewolf 
& Co., wholesale grocers and flour, will 
move to the big new concrete warehouse, 
corner Light and Lee streets, formerly 


. owned and occupied by the General 


Wholesale Grocery Co. 

Owing to a good export demand, No. 
2 red winter wheat sold up to $1.201% 
here today, or 4%4c premium over No. 
2 red winter garlicky. The difference 
between the two wheats has been as great 
as 22c and as little as 14¢ bu. 

Frederick G. Bucking, formerly con- 
nected with the office force of the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Patap- 
sco Mills, has accepted a responsible po- 
sition in the forwarding department of 
Dennis & Co., Inc., grain commission 
and forwarders. 

The Maryland Biscuit Co., William C. 
Scott, president, which besides the home 
plant has a bakery at Newark, N. J., and 
makes quick deliveries by motor truck to 
Washington, D. C., and many other out- 
lying points, is planning to open a dis- 
tributing branch at Wilmington, Del. 

The Williams Steamship Co., Inc., op- 
erating the Williams Line between Bal- 
timore and Pacific Coast ports, has 
opened an office at 39 South Street, this 
city. The company’s ships running out 
of this port are the M. S. Kennecott, 
Willhilo, Willsolo, Willfaro and Willpolo. 

William M. Smith, formerly of Balti- 
more, but now federal grain supervisor 
at Philadelphia, accompanied by his wife, 
Harriet Lummis Smith, the author, was 
here this week visiting his mother and 
sisters and shaking hands with his old 
friends. He was on his way home from 
Florida, where he had been for a vaca- 
tion after being promoted to a full 
fledged supervisor. 

The North Atlantic & Western Steam- 
ship Co., in conjunction with the Elder 
Steel Steamship Line, the Admiral Line 
and the Barbour Line, under the name 
of the Nawsco Lines, freight and re- 
frigerator steamships, has announced a 
new service from Baltimore to Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland and Seat- 
tle, with the steamships Dochra, Deer- 
field and Neposet scheduled to make 
sailings. The Terminal Shipping Co. is 
the agent. 

Visitors of the week were A. W. Clark, 
vice president Cleveland (Ohio) Grain 
& Milling Co; Mr. Walker and C. H. 
Culbertson, with the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City; Clarence M. 
Stickell, of D. A. Stickell & Sons, mill- 
ers, Hagerstown, Md; J. E. McMahon, 
with James E. Bennett & Co., grain, and 
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Robert McDougal, retired, grain, Chi- 
cago; W. T. Moore, of Lehigh Valley 
Railroad, Philadelphia; L. E. Davy, with 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak- 
ing Co; E. H. Koester, of the E. H. 
Koester bakery; George E. Muhly, of 
the George E. Muhly bakery; P. August 
Grill, attorney for the Maryland Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry; Anthony 
J. Will, of the August Maag Co., bakers’ 
utensils, Baltimore, and W. R. Casky, 
baker, of Martinsburg, W. Va., attended 
the annual convention of the New York 
State Wholesale Bakers’ Association, 
which was held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, on Dec. 6-7. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 
Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Hard 


wheat flour has been extremely slow all 
the week. There has been little inquiry, 
let alone buying. One or two mills shut 
down, not altogether because they were 
without orders, but with nothing pressing 
it was convenient to hold off for a few 
days. 

There is no denying that the importa- 
tion of Canadian hard wheat flour in 
bond is under way at prices that domes- 
tic mills will find it hard to meet, par- 
ticularly with the handicap of exchange 
in favor of the Canadian miller and 
jobber. 

Prices are only nominal. The going 
quotations on spring wheat flours are: 
patents, $8.25@8.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $8.50; straights, $7.90 
@8, cotton 98's, local mostly; first clears, 
$5.25@6, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $5.50@6; low grade, $4@4.10, jute, 
car lots, Boston. While soft wheat mills 
are not quite so hard hit, they are get- 
ting but little business, and shipping 
orders are coming in slowly. Farmers 
are holding onto wheat with a death 

rip, and mills here have paid close to 
$1.35 through shippers. 

Under the conditions, flour prices can- 
not be shaded much and winter straights 
and spring patents are working closer 
together. .Mills probably are the nearest 
caught up on sales of any time this year. 
Winter straights, established brands, are 
offered at $6.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7. There is light move- 
ment of graham, with top grades offered 
at $5.90@6, cotton 98’s, in mixed cars. 
There is some demand for entire wheat 
flour, with best brands held. at $7.40, cot- 
ton 98’s, Boston rate basis. 

Rye flour is quiet. Sales have been 
very light, and prices have been shaded 
10@15c, with best white brands offered 
at $6.10@6.20 bbl, cotton 98’s, Boston. 
Western brands dead, and nominal prices 
lower, with light offered at $7.25, me- 
dium at $6.75, and dark at $6.50, cotton 
98’s. Buckwheat flour firm, with sales 
in small lots at 5c lb, sacked. 

The one bright spot in the milling 
business is feed, but the output is lim- 
ited. Prices are higher, but few mills 
have anything to offer nor will they have 
for 10 days or more. The likelihood is 
that considerable more money could be 
realized now than at the time sales were 
made. About all that is offered now is 
on a jobbing basis. Spring bran is quot- 
ed at $30 ton, sacked; winter bran, $26 
@30, sacked; spring middlings, $30, 
sacked; winter middlings, $28@30, 
sacked. Rye feed $1@2 higher, and sold, 
jobbing basis, at $25 ton, sacked. West- 
ern feeds steady, with crushed oats $33 
ton and corn meal $26, both bulk, job- 
bing basis. Corn meal, table quality, 
selling in a small way at $1.40@1.50 per 
100 lbs. , 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

: output activity 

This Week .ccccoscseccecees 5,80 31 
Laat Weekk occccecsccccccces 7,100 38 


Of this total, 4,300 bbls were spring 
wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 500 rye. 


NOTES 

The General Baking Co. will build a 
large stable and garage, 40x140, and one 
story high, with the exception of one 
small section. The cost will be about 
$35,000. 

The Moseley & Motley Milling Co. shut 
down its B mill for three days this week, 
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due to a broken waterwheel. The load 
was thrown onto the A mill until repairs 
could be completed. 

Harry Copping, for many years owner 
of the bedihe Ger mill at Holley, died 
at the plant, yesterday, apparently from 
heart ase. He was born in England, 
and was 59 years of age. 

Speaking before the annual meeting of 
the New York Canners’ Association in 
this city, E. Porter Felt, of New York 
University, warned canners to assist to 
the limit in controlling the menace of 
the European corn rer, gradually 
working its way toward the great corn 
fields of the Middle West. Originally 
introduced into New England, it has 
been found in western New York in re- 
cent months. Definite control measures 
are being enforced. 

T. W. Kwapp. 


PITTSBURGH 


Prrrssurcn, Pa., Dec, 10.—There was 
a slight improvement in the flour market 
this week, and while the volume sold 
was nothing to boast of, there was a 
much healthier tone, and flour men are 
more optimistic. 

One of the features of the week was 
the placing of shipping directions by 
bakers and other consumers for their 
requirements for the. next 60 to 90 days. 
The general apethy that invariably marks 
the flour market during the latter part 
of December is noted, and little improve- 
ment can be looked for until after the 
holidays. 

That publicity is a good thing for the 
flour trade was expressed at an informal 
(or accidental) meeting of a few flour 
salesmen recently, when one of the group 
stated that he found that the best ad- 
vertised brands of flour were “having 
the best sales in Pittsburgh.” 

Very few car lot sales were made this 
week. Bakers and others who have not 
made their placements for future use 
are inclined to hold off, anticipating that 
prices will be lower. This view is not 
shared by the leading flour dealers of 
the Steel City, who believe that with 
the passing of 1921 there will begin a 
very prosperous year. This is based on 
the expectation that, with the general 
revival in activity of the iron and steel 
industry and the coal and coke trade, 
there is bound to be a boom in the baking 
industry. 

Clears are abundant here and sales 
are rather limited, with prices fluctuat- 
ing considerably. Ryes are reported 
rather active, and prices are being well 
maintained. 

Kansas mill agents have been active 
in the drive after business in this and the 
adjoining territory, but the net result 
of their efforts the past week was not 
calculated to cause undue enthusiasm. 

Spring wheat patent sold at $7@8, and 
hard winter at $6.15@7.25, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.75@5.50, bulk; 
clears, $4.75@5.50; pure white rye, $5.50 
@6; pure medium rye, $4.50@5; pure 
dark rye, $3.50@4.50. 

There was considerable activity in the 
millfeed market, with demand good and 
offerings fair. Prices quoted: standard 
middlings, $27@27.50; flour middlings, 
$32@32.50; red dog, $38.50@39; spring 
wheat bran, $28@28.50. 


BREAD PRICE CUTTERS ACTIVE 


Bread prices have been sharply cut in 
a number of western Pennsylvania towns 
the past two weeks, and the end is not 
in sight. This deplorable situation has 
been brought about by one or two bak- 
ers in certain towns pena prices, 
without any warning. Naturally, their 
fellow-bakers resented this action and 
also made a cut, not only meeting the 
price but going one better. 

At Uniontown the past week one bak- 
er advertised “two loaves of bread for 
léc.” The next day his competitor a 
few doors away ran an advertisement 
in the same paper, “three large loaves 
of bread for a quarter.” Bakers who 
ship bread into the town are meeting 
the cut and, while the public gets the 
benefit of cheap bread, the bakers pay 
the cost. 

At Johnstown, it is stated, a similar 
condition prevails, although efforts are 
being made by disinterested parties to 
bring matters to an amicable adjustment. 
The futility of price cutting in the ex- 
pectation of improving bread sales has 
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been repeatedly sounded by Horace W. 
Crider, president of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, who as- 
serts that “no person eats more bread 
because it is lower in price.” 


MILLING COMPANY TO BUILD 


The New Castle (Pa.) Milling Co., 
after a period of financial ae emer 
is now in position to erect a brick build- 
ing on Valentine Street. Including the 
> era over $40,000 will be expend- 

. C. A. Stewart is president of the 
company, and C. F. Jackson is secretary. 
Construction has been started. 


USE OF FERTILIZER 


Pennsylvania farmers used 332,926 
tons of fertilizer in 1921, according to 
the state department of agriculture, 
compared with 345,582 in 1920. Of the 
1921 total, 3,362 tons were nitrogen as 
ammonia, 35,563 tons phosphoric acid and 
3,311 tons potash. 


NOTES 


C. A. Balch is representing the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co. in the Pitts- 
burgh district. 

A. G. Shreck, of the Siebel Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, was in Pitts- 
burgh this week. 

J. Starke, who operated a bakery at 
Mount Pleasant, Pa., has closed the plant 
and quit the business. 

R. E. Armstrong, of the Goodlander 
Mills, Fort Scott, Kansas, was a business 
visitor here the past week. 

Charles Cook, proprietor of the Wind- 
ber (Pa.) Sanitary Baking Co., has in- 
stalled a new oven and has also built an 
extension to his plant. 

F. J. Allen, sales manager Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was a recent 
caller on L. A. Bowman, district man- 
ager of the company. 

The Flour Club of Pittsburgh will hold 
its weekly dinner at Kramer’s restaurant 
on Dec. 16. D. T. Felix is president, and 
H. C. Gilpin, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., is secretary of the club. 

Peter Schmidt, a salesman for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Pittsburgh branch, 
was instantly killed on Dec. 6 when his 
bread truck was struck by a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad passenger train at West 
Elizabeth, Pa. 

Charles Stengo, aged 17, and Joseph 
Parish, aged 19, employed at the People’s 
bakery, McKeesport, Pa., were badly 
burned when they opened the door of 
one of the ovens. A match ignited the 
gas and an explosion occurred. The 

oor of the oven was blown off and the 
lads were enveloped in flames. Little 
damage was done to the bakery. 

Henry L. Kreider, retired grain mer- 
chant, of Lebanon, Pa., and Mrs. Kreid- 
er, celebrated their sixty-first wedding 
anniversary on Dec. 7. Mr. Kreider is 
85 years of age and Mrs. Kreider is 80. 
The anniversary was observed with an 
elaborate dinner participated in by their 
families. For many years Mr. Kreider 
was engaged in business at Palmyra, Pa. 

C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 10.—The Boston 
flour market is flat. Dealers are unani- 
mous in stating that it is wellnigh im- 
possible to interest buyers here. Neither 
bakers nor distributors show any inter- 
est, while retailers are working along 
with the smallest possible supplies, in 
hope of the market ruling lower. 

As for the consuming trade, there is 
none. Family demand is extremely dull, 
as the householders still have liberal 
stocks on hand, bought when a railroad 
strike was feared. These will have to 
be materially reduced before this branch 
of the trade will come on the market. 

With stocks available showing a sub- 
stantial increase, with receipts holding 
well, and the general outlook good for 
continued supplies coming forward as 
wanted, it is not to be wondered at that 
buyers hesitate. As a result, there is a 
marked disposition on the part of mill- 
ers and agents to compete sharply for 
what little business is available. This 
is particularly true of the big Mintie- 
apolis mills, which, as they admit, are 
“not letting anything get away from 
them” if the bid is within reason. 

The most noticeable development along 


this line is the establishment of what 
may be called a sliding scale of prices. 
That is, ask a certain price, then 
come as near to it as possible—but get 
the business. Selling agents are being 
urged by their mills to do everything 
possible to throw business their way, 
even when it looks as if a profit was not 
ag in other words, to submit all 
ids, and let the mill make the decision. 

There is pressure on the part of spring 
wheat mills to sell first clears, and lib- 
eral cuts in prices are made. Buyers, 
however, are scarce in this market, and 
few sales have been reported. In some 
cases there is a range of $1 bbl between 
the outside price and what the mill would 
accept if hard pushed to make a sale. 
On account of the low prices quoted, these 
clears are in vogue to some extent as a 
substitute for rye flour, although not to 
so great an extent as in other cities. 
They are also being used in the prepara- 
tion of so-called “doughnut flour,” but 
soft winter clears are more in demand 
for this purpose. 

Prices are somewhat lower than a 
week ago. Standard spring patents are 
held in the range of $7.50@8.20 bbl, in 
sacks, with special short patents at $8.50 
@8.75. Spring first clears range $5@6, 
in sacks. Hard winter patents are quot- 
ed at $6.75@8.10, the outside quotation 
being for short patents. Soft winter 
patents range $6.50@7.85, with straights 
$6.25@6.75 and clears $5.75@6.50. Rye 
flour a shade higher, but market nomi- 
nal at $5.50@6, in sacks. 


GRAIN BOARD ELECTS OFFICERS 


The annual meeting and election of an 
executive committee of the grain board 
of the Chamber of Comerce was held on 
Dec. 7, in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building. 

The retiring executive committee pre- 
sented to the members a lengthy report 
on matters of interest to the trade and 
coupled with it was the annual report of 
the transportation committee of the grain 
board, which dealt with the railroad situ- 
ation in its various phases concerning the 
grain trade. 

The membership of the grain board on 
Dec. 1, 1920, was 192. Since then five 
have died or resigned, and during the 
year two new members have joined, mak- 
ing the net membership on Dec. 1, 1921, 
189. 

Fred S. Colby, Herbert L. Hammond, 
Arthur T. Safford, Warren G. Torrey, 
Henry P. Van de Bogert, Jr., and Rod- 
ney T. Hardy were elected for two 
years, and Henry P. Smith, Alex S. 
MacDonald, F. Elmer Fenton, William 
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B. Hanna, Forrest S. Smith and Edward 
E. MacLeod for one year. 

After this year 10 candidates are to 
be nominated, from which six are to be 
elected to serve for two years. 


NOTES 

The Splendor Macaroni Co., Boston, 
has been incorporated, with $100,000 
capital. 

The Humboldt Baking Co., Boston, has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital. 
David Grodance is president, and Wolf 
Baker treasurer. 

The stock of unsold flour in the hands 
of Boston jobbers and wholesalers on 
Dec. 1 was 36,636 bbls, compared with 
26,110 on Nov. 1 and 28,774 a year ago. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were J. D. Fagan, Toledo, Ohio, of the 
Allen & Wheeler Co, Troy, Ohio; E. R. 
Stancliff, sales manager Crete (Neb.) 
Mills; Samual B. Fairbank, secretary 
and manager Judith Milling Co., Hob- 
son, Mont. 

Louis W. DePass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puraperpnta, Pa., Dec. 10.—The flour 
market during the past week was unset- 
tled and irregular, influenced by the 
fluctuations of wheat. Supplies on the 
spot are fairly liberal, and local jobbers 
and bakers when making purchases show 
no disposition to anticipate requirements, 
but are purchasing only for the well- 
assured needs of the immediate future. 
Export demand was light. Limits are 
generally lower than they were a week 
ago. 
The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on the first of the month was 187,263 
bbls, compared with 153,292 a month ago 
and 292,054 on Dec. 1, 1920. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Finland—Crops 
Grain crops of Finland, as reported by the 
Statistisk Arsbok, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Barley Buckw't Oats Ry« 
7 20, 


1921..... 276 4,047 — wseee 760 11,265 
1920..... 272 4,983 ..... 24,561 9,173 
1919..... 306 6,295 ...-. 24,133 10,505 
1918,.... eee 6,635 ....+. 22,649 11,031 
BOR ccccc cee ceess cower 0009 veece 
1916..... 247 4,885 5,919 22,067 9,899 
1915..... 260 5,021 5,982 23,905 11,270 
1914..... 196 4,316 6,737 19,572 11,291 
1913..... 165 4,894 6,805 22,020 10,268 
1912..... 120 5,094 6,623 21,044 10,37¢ 
1911..... 140 4,935 9,2 18,966 9,414 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Buckw’t Oats Rye 


1921...... 20 296 ..6.- 1,038 605 
1920...... 19 293) ...ee 1,013 603 
1919...... 19 295. eaee 1,025 607 
1914-18 av. 18 285 wwe 980 590 








Range of Grain Prices 
Range of grain prices in important markets, in cents per bushel, as reported by the 
Corn 








Department of Agriculture: rc ~ 
No. 2 red winter wheat————_,, No. 2 No, 2 mixed No. 2 oats 
St. Louis Chicago *New York Chicago St. Louis Chicago 
1911—Dec. ... 94 @100 91%@ 98% 95% @ 99% 63 @ 71 62%@ 74 45% @47% 


1912—Dec, .. 


-100 @110% 99%@111% 105% @109 47 @ 654 .45 @ 48% 31% @33% 


1913—Dec, ... 90 @ 97% 93% @ 97% 100 @101% 64 @73% 65 @ 82 375% @40% 
1914—Dec, ...112% @127% 113% @128% 124% @135% 62% @ 68% 62 @ 68% 46% @49% 
1915—Dec, ...115 @129 117 @128% ..... @..... 69% @ 75 65 @ 75% 40% @44 
1916—Dec. ...168 @187 167 @180% 163 @190% 88 @ 96 88%@ 94% 46% @54 
1917—Dec. ... 217 226 160 @190 153 @179 70% @80% 
1918—Jan, ... 215 217 226 170 @185 165 @179 78% @84% 
June ,.. 215 217 226 150: @165 148 @164 71 @80% 
July ...221 @235 223 @230 236% 160 @175 154 @180 72% @74% 
Aug. ...206 @225 223 @225 238 160 @180 157 @195 67% @72% 
Sept. ...221 @226% 223 @225 238 140 @165 163 @170 10% @73% 
Oct, ...221 @224% 223 @225 238 1385 @145 145 @150 66% @71% 
Nov, ...221 @228 223 @226% 238 130 @145 142 @147 67% @17% 
Dec, ...225% @248% 226% @242 238 135 @155 145 @156 68 @74% 
1919—Jan, ...236 @255 223 @232 238 122 @162 56 54 @76% 
Feb. ...235 @243 223 @236 238 22 @138 .....@....-- 55% @64 
March .236%@263 236 @235% 238 131% @164 157 @158 58% @67% 
April ...260 @278 258 @268 238 155% @172 161 @166 66% @75% 
May ...245 @278 268 @278% 238 160% @185 166 @180 67% @74% 
June ...235 @247 232 @246 238 171 @185% 174 @185 67% @74 
July ...221 @242 223 @229 238 179% @210 181% @204 o0e+@.... 
Aug. ...221 @224% 223 @227% 238 183 @210 188 @200 70% @80% 
Sept. ...221 @225% 223 @227% 238 133 @183 221 @247 65% @74% 
Oct. ...221 @229 223 @227% 238 137 @153 139 @149 70% @74% 
Nov. ...224 @241 224 @237% 238 137 @166 144 @164 71% @80 
Dec, ...240 @256 238%@247 275 @280 142 @160 150 @155 75 @85% 
1920—Jan. ...260 @284 250 @271 265 142 @158% 150 @156 84%, @91% 
Feb. ...240 @277 238 @266 260 133 @156 44 80 @92 
March ..250 @268 255 260 @285 150 @160 158 @166 88 @100 


April ...264 @293 263° @287 286 
May ...283 @312 283 @315 310 
June ...275 @299 275 @300 305 
July ...224 @291 229 @285 258 
Aug. ...222 @262 222 @262% 250 


@316 166%@180 171 @178 92%@111% 
@338 187 @217 185 @213 100%@117% 
@320 176 @201% 177 @200 107 @129 
@325 140 @183% 149 @178 72 @106 
@289 140 @149 144 @173 68 @88% 


Sept. ...235 @268 238 @261% 253 @294 119% @143% 103 @151 55% @70% 
Oct. ...215 @241 210 @239 215% @252 81% @110 86 @105 52% @57% 
Nov. ...178 @233 180 @224 182 @241% 67 @ 94% 65%@ 96 46% @56% 
Dec, ...186 @208 190 @208 185% @212 70% @ 86 71 @ 83 47 @652 

1921—-Jan, ...193 @212 187 @206% 190% @211% 63 @ 78 64 @ 72 40 @49% 
Feb. ...170 @199 176 @202% 178% @203% 6@%@ 72 65%@ 67 39% @47% 
March ..148 @181 153 @182 170 @201 68 @ 71 58 @ 67 40 @46% 
April 128 @150 123%@1650..... @..... 53% @ 62% 53 @ 58 36 @41 
May ...150 @169 142 @182% 164 @190 59 @ 66 58%@ 62 36% @43% 
June ...127 @165 129% @164% 146 @187% 57%@ 67 55%@ 61 @42 
July ...117 @137 118 @133% 135 @154 56%@ 66 55 @ 63% 34 @42% 
Aug. ...118 @128 116 @126%.128%@143% 53 @ 61% 48 @ 57 82 @41 
Sept. ...128 @142 124 @133% 131%@149% 48 @ 57 46%@ 57 34% @44 
Oct. ...120 @133 115 @119% 113% @132% 42 @ 49% 43%@ 47% 32% @42 
Nov. 1.. 120 , 115 @119 114 @119% 46%@ 47% 44%@ 45 34% @37 

*F.o.b, afloat. ’ 
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DULUTH, DEO. 10 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks: 


Today Year ago 
Family patent ......- $7.25@7.50 $8.50@8.75 
Bakers patent .....-- 7.00@7.25 8.25@3.50 
First clear, jute....... 5.40@5.65 7.75@8.25 
Second clear, jute .... 8.90@4.30° 5.75@6.25 
No. 2 semolina ....... 6.25@6.50 9.00@9.25 
Durum patent ..... «+» 5.85@6.10 8.75@9.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.55; No. 2 straight, $5.15; No. 
3 dark, $4.15; No. 5 dark, $6. 15; No. 8 rye, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—Durum attracted " maser atten- 
tion during the week, spring being more or 
less neglected. Final boats are being lined 
up to load today and Monday to wind up 
the season’s activities. Reduced . receipts 
were reflected in a quiet and slower cash 
market. Good demand kept market cleaned 
up daily. Price tendency irregular, but 
closed without much change from Dec, 3, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents per bushel: 
cm Wie a" 
1 No. No. 3 


128% @ 136% 121% 129% 113% @126% 
126% @134% 119% @127% 111% @124% 
122% @130% 115% @123% 107% @120% 
123% @131% 116% @124% 108% @121% 
126% @134% 119% @127% 111% @124% 
127% @135% 120% @128% 112% @125% 
126% @134% 119% @127% 111% @124% 


oe durum——"_ -——Durum—, 





Dec. No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
3.5 101% @107% 99% @105% 92% 90% 
5.. 100% @106% 98%@104% 91% 89% 
6.. 97 @102 95 @100 88 86 

7.. 96%@101% 94%@ 99% 87% 85% 
8.. 99% @104% 97%@102% 90% 88% 
9.. 102% @107% 100% @105% 93% 91% 
10. 100% @107% 98% @105% 93% 91% 


Daily closing ‘prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


--Spring— a— Durum—— 7. 

Dec, May Dec. May July 
Dec, 8... 127 126 92% 97 98 
Dec. 5... 127 126 91% 95% 97 
Dec, 6... 122% 120 88 92% 93 
Dec. 7... 122 120 87% 91% 92 
Dec, 8... 125 125 90% 94% 95% 
Dec, 9... 127 125 93% 97% 98% 
Dec, 10... 127 125 93% 97% 97% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Dec, 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
S.coee 46% -@31% 80 83@55 
S.cece 45% 31% @32% 80% 33@55 
Cr.veee 44% 30% @31% 17% 33@55 
Feccas 44% 30% @31% 77 33@55 
S.cces 46 31% @32% 80 33@55 
C5988 46 31% @32% 81% 83@55 
10 45% 81% @32% 81% 33@55 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 45 144 30 194 114 14 
Durum ,... 886 1,243 94 961 1,827 11 
Winter .... 1 25 18 .w 1 6 


932 1,412 
222 ° 





—_—_» oom 
Totals 142 1,155 1,942 31 
° es 52 es ee 
Oats ..... . 8 40 3 1 2 22 
Rye ....... 208 $887 157 128 408 
Barley .... 14 16 2 ee 95 49 


Flaxseed .. 96 239 i4 310 27 33 
GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 10, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 


7~Wheat stocks—, grade——, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1, 2 nor 156 5 38 9 32 6 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 94 4 17 10 25 8 
All other 
spring .. 398 85 280 22 44 4 
1,2amd 
1, 2 dur 168 61 428 142 133 10 


All other™ 

durum .. 823 6586 1,794 347 76 28 
Winter .... 35 1 8 ee 12 8 
MIBOE -60ce ce on 2 275 506 47 


Totals ..1,674 742 2,567 805 828 111 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Domestic—, ‘Bonded——, 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Corn ...... 398 oe ee ee 

Oats ......5,061 2,261 338 eo oe es 

RYO cvccccs BS 163 2391 es oe oe 

Barley .... 261 82 27 7 1 4 

Flaxseed .. 223 1,298 82 oe 1 ee 
FLAXSEED 


Shipping activities have reduced stocks to 
a very low level. Supplies in local houses 
at the close of business tonight are reported 
at 223,000 bus, and further car movement 
will cut stocks still lower unless receipts 
pick up. Crushers and shippers advanced 


premiums as an inducement for growers to 
market their crop. The firmness in the 
cash was refiected in part to the futures. 
Final quotations were 3% @6éc higher than 
closing of Dec. 3. The December and Janu- 
ary deliveries proved strongest. No. 1 track 
closed 2@5c over December; to-arrive, 2c 
over the same contract, 


Opening 


Dec. 5 High Low Dec. 10 


Dec. ..$1.81% $1.87% $1.80% $1.87% $2.11 
Jan, .. 1.82% 1.87% 1.81 1.87% 2.14 
May .. 1.86 1.89% 1.82% 1.89% 2.20 
JULY 2. coccee saceee sovves 1.904% sseeee 





CHICAGO, DEC. 10 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 
MMOTCHAMES cccccccccccccccesece $7.90 @8.00 
Spring patents, jute .........-6+. 6.75 @7.25 
Spring straights, jute ........... 6.50@7.00 
Spring clears, jute ......-seeee+% 4.00@4.90 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 3.20 @3.60 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.40@7.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........+.. $6.15 @6.25 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.90@6.00 
Clear, southern, jute .........00 4.50@4.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $6.25 @6.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ......-.eeeeee 6.80@6.15 
Clear, Kansas, jute ....ess.eeeees 4.00 @ 4.75 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.10@5.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.70 @5.00 


WHEAT—Milling demand very slow. Fea- 
ture was break in premiums for red winter 
wheat, with loss of 5@7c. Receipts were 
100 cars, against 170 last week. ‘No export 
from here, though some sales reported at 
Gulf. Compared with December, premiums 
closed as follows: 


1 red 9@10c over 1 dah 5@6c over 

2 red 8@9c over 2 dah 4@5c over 

3 red 5@6c over 3 d h 2@8c over 

4 red Dec to 2c over 44d h Dec to 2c over 
1 hard 3@5c over ly hi%@2%c over 
2 hard 1% @3%c over 2 y h 1@1%c over 
3 hard 1@38c under 38 y h Dec to 1%c un 
4 hard 3@7c under 4 y h 4@6c under 

1 n 15@20c over 1 dn 20@25c over 
2 n 6@15c over 2 dn 11@20c over 
3 n 1@7c over 3 dn 7@10c over 

4 n Dec to 8c under 4 dan 5c un to 5c ov 
1 m Dec to be over 3 m 2@8c under 
2m Dec to ic over 4 m 5@7c under 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 red, ..... Decvee coves @..... 201% @208 
B FOG, wccse @ wccce cores @125 195 @207 
1 hd. ....- Outs ss scene @115%173 @189% 
2 hd. 112 bene 113% @115% ioc oisee 
LGD nce ee Deoeee coves @evece @1 
BGO.D. coccoMececs coves * 184% 186% 
1M, B ceees @118% ..... @. ceece 178 @180 
1 GR occcs @ a ccoe coves @132 170%@178% 
Zan ..cee @126 owes @124% 165 @168% 


CORN—Domestic demand somewhat qui- 
eter. Country offerings very free, and re- 
ceipts heavy, totaling 1,906 cars. Export 
trade of good volume. Premiums firm ex- 
cept on lower grades. Quality of stuff ar- 


riving not quite so good as it has been. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 48 @50% 48%@51 78% @79% 
2 mix... 48 @650% 48%@51 76 @79% 
3 mix... 47% @49% 47%@51 70% @79 
4 mix... 46% @48% 47% @49 69 @77 
5 mix... 46% @48% 47 @49% 67%@72% 
6 mix... 45% @48% 46 @47% ....@71% 
1 yel.... 49 @61 49% @51% 82 @86 
2 yel.... 48% @50% 48%@51% 78 @86 
3 yel.... 47% @50 47% @51 78% @83 
4 yel.... 46% @49% 47 @49% 69 @80 
5 yel.... 46% @48% 47 @48% 69 @S0 
6 yel.... 46 @48% 46%@48% 67 @78% 
1 white. 49 @50% 49 @51 80% @81% 
2 white. 484% @50% 48%@51 77 @81 
3 white. 47% @49% 47% @50 70% @77 
4 white. 47 @48% 46 @49% _ ....@.... 
5 white. 47 @48% 46%@49 coceM@once 
6 white. 46 @48% 46%@50 coc Ms 


OATS—Sales have averaged about 150, 000 
bus per day lately, and a decided improve- 


ment in domestic trade is noticeable. Some 
export inquiry, but no actual business, Re- 
ceipts light. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 37% @41 38 @40 50 @51% 
2 white. 34% @41 384 @41 50 @52 
3 white, 32 36% 32 @38 48% @51 
4 white. 31 35 30 @34% 46%@50 
RYE—Premiums firmed up this week. 


Local stocks are heavy. Good business done 
for export. Receipts still light. No. 2 
ranged 84% @84%c, compared with 86@87%c 
last week, and $1.55@1.67 a year ago. Old 
December closed at 85c, new December the 
same, and May at 91\c. 

BARLEY—tTrade comparatively quiet all 
week, but a géod demand developed today. 
Maltsters’ stocks are light. Receipts also 
light. The range was 48@64c, the same as a 
week ago, and compared with 60@98c a 
year ago. Market was neglected as con- 
cerns future deliveries of contract barley. 

CORN GOODS—Prices 10@15c lower than 
last week, and trade is slacking up on ac- 
count of approach of holidays. Better ex- 
port demand for oatmeal and rolled oats, 


and situation somewhat healthier. Corn 
flour $1.42%, corn meal $1.30, cream meal 
$1.25, pearl hominy $1.35, granulated hominy 
$1.30, oatmeal $2.45, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
Rolled oats, $2.20 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL-—Scarcity has caused 
good demand at $44.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEBPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls..... 190 181 133 122 
Wheat, bus.... 199 889 155 329 
Corn, bus...... 3,428 992 1,013 727 
Oats, bus...... 943 1,099 668 874 
Rye, bus....... 23 112 121 20 


Barley, bus.... 129 291 60 176 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 10 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


PY ME ows cescuvecacsecews $7.25 @7.80 
CTE GETOIIES soc ccccccvescceces 6.75 @6.85 
WEES GIORP cccccccccccccccccseses 4.55 @5.10 
BOCOME GSIORP cccccccccccccccccess 4.00 @4.25 
Se EE, ED caneeenecvasewena 5.35@6.15 
RPO BOUT, GOTRIGRE .ccccccceseese 4.75 @5.30 
Rye Hour, Gar .occccccecccccces 3.50@4.80 
BEGGS BOGUS pccocevccccccevens 6.00@6.50 
Cer GO, Te FOO occ cccccccsvees 1.50@1.60 
COU. MOOS, BOO FRO cc icsccccevcve 1.45@1.50 
Cote MITER, BOS TOS ccccccccccccces 1.35 @1.40 

MILLFEED—Strong and higher. Spot de- 
mand brisk; offers very light. Production 


at minimum, and stocks low. Call for de- 
ferred listless, and premiums easy. Bran 
and middlings up $3@3.50 ton; others ad- 
vanced $1@2.50. Standard bran, $23@24; 
winter bran, $23@24; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $23@23.50; flour middlings, $24@26; 
hominy feed, $24.50; red dog, $30@31; rye 
feed, $20@21; old process oil meal, $44.50; 
cottonseed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried 
grains, $23@24; gluten feed, $34.65,—all in 
100-1b sacks. 


WHEAT—Declined 8@5c. 
cars; last week, 29; last year, 29. Moderate 
milling and shipping demand keeps light 
offerings cleaned up. Premiums on spring 
and hard winter steady; on soft winter, off 
5c. No. 1 hard winter rules 1@38c over De- 
cember; No. 1 dark Dakota northern, 12@ 
18c over Minneapolis December; No, 1 red 
winter, 8@10c over December price. No. 1 
dark (Dakota) northern closed at $1.33@ 
1.39, No. 2 $1.26@1.33, No. 3 $1.18@1.26, No. 
4 $1.11@1.19, No. 5 $1.01@1.06; No. 1 red 
winter $1.18@1.20, No. 2 $1.17@1.18, No. 3 
$1.10@1.14; No. 1 hard winter $1.13@1.14, 
No, 2 $1.11@1.18, No. 3 $1.01@1.12; No. 1 
mixed $1.05@1.21, No. 2 $1@1.16,-No. 3 98c 
@$1.10, No. 4 95c@$1.09, No. 5 93c@$1.05. 

RYE—Declined ‘%c. Receipts, 20 cars; 
last week, 13; last year, 72. Tone easier 
and basis reduced, No. 2 spot ruling 1% @2c 
over December price. Demand good, millers 
seeking Wisconsin, which is scarce. Western 
in fair call. No. 1 closed at 86% @87c; No. 
2, 86% @87c; No. 3, 88@85%c; No. 4, 80@ 
84%, 

CORN—Declined 14% @2c. Offerings fair 
and readily taken by industries and ship- 
pers. Basis easier. Nos. 2 white and yellow 
range 1%4c over December price; mixed, 4% @ 
le over. No. 2 white closed at 49%c; No. 
3 white, 48@48%c; No. 2 yellow, 49%c; No. 
3 yellow, 47% @48%c; No. 2 mixed, 48%@ 
49c; No. 3 mixed, 47% @48c. 

OATS—Declined 4c. Receipts, 131 cars; 
last week, 115; last year, 101. Fair demand 
from cereal mills and shipping buyers. Basis 
easier, No. 3 white spot ruling %@3%c over 
December price, according to weight. No. 2 
white closed at 34@387c; No. 3 white, 33@ 


Receipts, 17 


36c; No. 4 white, 32@35c; sample grade, 
30 @34c. 
BARLEY—Closed steady and about un- 


changed. Receipts, 94 cars; last week, 72; 
last year, 178. Choice scarce and wanted; 
other grades slow. Offerings light, and 
trade moderate. Futures unchanged. Iowa 
was quoted at 48@63c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 50@65c; Minnesota, 48@63c; Dakota, 
48@63c; feed and rejected, 45@52c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 36,500 32,550 19,060 47,320 
Wheat, bus.. 22,950 274,301 12,375 28,625 


Corn, bus.... 793,725 156,750 419,759 113,745 


Oats, bus.... 276,965 204,020 209,425 420,860 
Barley, bus.. 145,230 275,010 37,200 51,030 
Rye, bus..... 27,800 98,630 10,160 61,220 
Feed, tons... 570 660 7,002 5,962 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 10 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

| Ea: See ee $6.40@6.65 
SEINE cae cceccsnepecdcseed rece’ 5.80@5.95 
CR yer eres tte 3.75 @4.25 
WOOO SIORP oc iwc wiscvoecccccens 3.00 @3.25 


MILLFEED—A fairly active market exists 
for all grades of millfeed, and supplies are 
generally insufficient to meet the good de- 
mand that is coming from all sections. The 
best call is for bran, which is especially hard 
to obtain, while shorts are not in as urgent 
request as of late. Quotations, per ton, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $19@20; brown shorts, 
$20@21; gray shorts, $21@22. 

WHEAT—Trade was generally unsatisfac- 
tory the first half of week, and the easy 
tendency of cash prices persisted as a result 
of ample supplies for all requirements and 


unsettled future markets. Downward tend- 
ency was reversed Thursday as a result of 
best demand in a week and rather strong 
upbound in futures. Buying of general char- 
acter, but elevators took no more than usual, 
Local mills were nearly all in the market, 
and their purchases covered a wide range 
of quality. Shippers acting for outside mills 
bought rather freely. Soft wheat was slow 
until latter part of week, when demand im- 
proved considerably for samples suitable for 
milling, and prices sharply regained losses 
of early part of week. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.07@1.15, No. 2 $1.06@1.14, 
No. 3 $1.05@1.13, No. 4 99c@$1.11; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.13@1.14, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, 
No. 3 $1.10@1.12, No. 4 $1.04@1.06. 

CORN—Despite continued good demand, 
prices each day closed unchanged to %c 
lower than the preceding day’s close, until 
the latter part of the week, when some re- 
coveries were made. Elevator concerns and 
exporters were the best buyers. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 42@42%c, No. 3 41@42c, 
No. 4 39% @40c; yellow corn, No. 2 41%@ 
42c, No. 3 41@41%c, No. 4 40@40%c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
o— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 








1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls.. 18,200 6,825 91,650 46,150 
Wh't, bus.2,095,200 1,501,200 891,000 1,341,900 
Corn, bus...623,500 117,750 448,750 83,750 
Oats, bus... 83,300 61,200 111,000 63,000 
Rye, bus.... 8,800 18,700 2,200 50,600 
Barley, bus. 24,000 55,500 7,800 53,700 
Bran, tons.. 500 1,020 3,620 1,940 
Hay, tons... 3,852 5,316 792 2,664 
ST. LOUIS, DEC. 10 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ee eee ee $7.10 @7.40 
Ree ree rer ee reer ee 6.50@6.80 
PEE GORD vinceandounewcasanncun 4.25@ 4.50 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PE. 6.05900 60006506005 46d cee eee 6.30@6.60 
Straight ......... 5.40@5.60 
First clear 4.00@4.25 

SOFT WINTER FLOU 
WOME  cccccccseccccecevncesecscs 6. 10@6.35 
DD. t60e680b0 6444 4% 04080000. 5.50@5.75 
Ee GOD co vacccdsrceecbscatsces 4 00 @4.25 


MILLFEED—Hard and soft winter wheat 
bran, as well as middlings, continue in 
urgent demand, while supplies are very lim- 
ited, due to curtailed milling operations. 
The market ruled firm, and prices showed 
another advance on the week. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, 
$21.50@22.50; soft winter bran, $23@23.50; 
gray shorts, $25@26. 

WHEAT—There was a better cash wheat 
demand at all markets. Locally, all offer- 
ings were taken. Millers and elevator in- 
terests were the principal buyers, but ship- 
pers were also in the market for a few 
cars. Prices fluctuated considerably. In- 
creased offerings in the Southwest and bear- 
ish news from Argentina caused an easier 
tone, while reports of good export sales 
caused a reaction. Receipts were 197 cars, 
against 201 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.23@1.24; No. 3 red, $1.16@1.18. 

CORN—Cash corn was in good demand at 
fairly steady prices. Public offerings were 
limited. Receipts, 462 cars, against 378. 
Cash prices: No. 2 corn 49c, No. 3 corn 48 
@49c, No. 4 corn 48c; No. 1 yellow 50c, No. 
2 yellow 49@50c, No. 3 yellow 49c, No. 4 yel- 
low 48c, No. 5 yellow 47@48c, No. 6 yellow 
47c; No. 1 white 49@50c, No. 2 white 49c, 
No. 3 white 48@49c, 

OATS—Cash oats were in fair demand. 
Prices showed little change on the week. 
Receipts, 165 cars, against 97. Cash prices: 
No. 1 oats, 40c; No. 3 oats, 34@35c; No, 4 
oats, 34c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~-Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 85,820 63,330 85,230 72,200 
Wheat, bus.. 374,665 839,097 441,360 429,435 
Corn, bus.... 737,100 334,085 929,430 112,730 
Oats, bus.... 394,000 468,000 271,940 293,040 
Rye, bus..... 8,473 92,400 ..... 5,890 
Barley, bus.. 17,600 43,200 2,530 6,250 





BUFFALO, DEC. 10 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 

BOE DUONRE GOOD iccccsicieces $7.50@7.75 
Be NOG ccc cc ces easecesecee 7.25 @7.50 
PURSE GIGRP cccccsccccccccesvesvec 4.80@5.00 
BECOME CIOAP wcccrcvccccscsoscoecs oes» @3.50 
RPO, PUTO WIS ..ccccccscccesvcs «+++ @6.00 
RHO, GCPRIGME 2c ccccccccccccccecce - + @6.50 

Sacked 

NS BOM, ob sccetesacccsins - @25.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @ 25.50 
WEIROG BOOE. cccccccccccnsccescee @ 27.75 
Flour middlings ............... @ 29.50 
OG GOR, DOP VOR .ncvccccsccces @34.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... @ 1.60 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 28.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ..... aces @ 28.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ... @ 27.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... @ 42.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 48.00 
OU meal, POF TOM .cccccccsceser @ 46.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked....... @ 2.55 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... @13.00 
Milo, No. 2, 100 Ibs ..........-5. @ 1.50 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ............ @ 1.70 


of soft winter 
about 8c above 


WHEAT—The few cars 
wheat here were held at 














1220 


parent, ideas of the market, and nothing was 
one, 

CORN—There was only a fair demand 
early in the week and, with quite liberal 
receipts later, prices began to weaken, and 
by the close were about 2c lower than last 
week. The new corn arriving is of such low 
test that old was neglected at the high 
premium asked. Buyers took all the No. 4 
and No. 5 yellow offered today at the clos- 
ing prices. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 64c asked; 
No. 3 yellow, 61%c; No. 4 yellow, 59c; No. 
5 yellow, 57c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Light receipts and a fairly good 
demand until sellers wanted 1%c advance, 
when buyers held off. The close was dull 
at 44%c for No. 1 white; No. 2 white, 44c; 
No. 3 white, 42c; No. 4 white, 40c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing done here. Some of- 
ferings in store at about quotations. Track 
receipts very light. Malting was quoted at 
71@i76c, and feed at 63@66c, on track, 
through billed. Malting 64@70c, and feed 64 
@60c, c.i.f., Buffalo, 

RYE—Dul!l. No, 2 in store was offered at 
the close at 94%c. 





TOLEDO, DEC. 10 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $5.90@6.10; spring, $6.90@ 
7.256; Kansas, $6.75. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $25.00 @27.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 25.50 @27.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 26.00 @27.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ -«@45.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 5.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 72 cars, 42 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 60 cars, 6 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 20 cars, 15 contract. 
WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 245,800 266,400 160,045 11,271 
Corn, bus.... 75,000 77,500 44,835 5,333 
Oats, bus.... 41,000 61,500 38,700 34,615 





BOSTON, DEC. 10 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short...... $8.35 @8.75 
Spring patents, standard ......... 7.50@8.20 
Spring first clears ............ .. 6.00@6.00 
Hard winter patents ...........+5 6.75 @8.10 
Soft winter patents .........+60+. 6.50@7.85 
Soft winter straights ............ 6.25 @6.75 
Soft winter clears ........-+s.005 5.75 @6.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 5.50@6.00 


MILLFEED—A good demand, with mar- 
ket firmly held, Spring bran is quoted at 
$28 for standard and $28.50@29 for pure; 
winter bran, $28.50@30; middlings, $28.50@ 
33; mixed feed, $29.50@34; red dog, $39; 
gluten feed, $40.01; hominy feed, $29.50; 
stock feed, $30.50; oat hulis,. reground, 
$14.50; cottonseed meal, $44.75@49; linseed 
meal, $50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAI-—A moderate inquiry for 
yellow granulated at $1.70; bolted yellow, 
$1.65; feeding, $1.40; cracked corn, $1.40,— 
all in 100’s, 

OATMBEAL—Demand good, with market 
held steady at $2.85 for rolled and $3.13 for 
cut and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts— -———Stocks—— 
1921 ieee 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 13,450 045 
Wheat, bus. .162,865 236, 050 1,006,937 306,960 
Corn, bus. 960 SIG = severe 1,264 
Oats, bus. > 28,110 34° 000 102,390 20,394 


Rye, BUB.... cess: 110,410 1,803 258,987 
Millfeed, tons. 20 Gh “pauere caeve 
Corn meal, bbls oss i a eee 
Oatmeal, cases 600 TSO ccccce ;  eecee 


Oatmeal, sacks 6,990  ..025 ceosee seeove 

Exports of flour and grain from Boston 
during the week ending Dec. 10: to Liver- 
pool, 112,658 bus wheat, to Rotterdam 269,- 
617; 1,000 sacks flour to Copenhagen, and 
3,450 to Liverpool. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 10 

FLOUR—Receipts, 6,100 bbis, and 11,372,- 
001 Ibs in sacks, Exports, 250 sacks to Glas- 
gow, 4,648 to Dublin, 2,000 to Belfast, 1,500 
to Londonderry, 1,700 to Constantinople, 
1,000 to Liverpool, 2,700 to Christiania, 7,219 
to Batoum and 500 to Leith. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ...........6...5. $7.60@8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00@7.35 
Brame Bret CORP 2 occ ccescosccces 5.10@5.35 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.40@5.85 


RYE FLOUR—Market quiet and un- 
changed, with ample offerings. We quote 
on a basis of $5.90@6.40 bbl in sacks, ac- 
cording to quality.- 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply 
and dull at $3@3.25 per 98-lb sack. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, closing weak 
at a net decline of 2c. Receipts, 1,271,729 
bus; exports, 2,625,560; stock, 2,279,256. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter .........-...4.. $1.15 @1.20 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.10@1.15 

Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 
wheat, llc under No. 2. Sample according 
to quality. 

MILLFEED—Offerings light and market 


higher, with demand more active. Quota- 
tions, car lots, per ton: 

ka ees ee $29.50@33.50 
Soft winter bran .............. 30.50 @31.50 
Standard middlings ........... 29.00 @ 30.00 
Flour middlings ............... 32.00@34.00 
i eerie 37.00 @ 38.00 


CORN—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing quiet at a net decline of Ic. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Local car lots in small supply and %°c 
higher. Receipts, 167,154 bus; exports, 19,- 
829; stock, 147,636. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator, No. 2 61@62c, No. 3 69@ 
60c; car lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow, 
old 68% @69%e, aA Seon as: No. 3 
yellow, new, 61% @62 

CORN ens uw agg and largely 


nominal, Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-Ib — 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.76 
Granulated white meal, fancy ....... - 1,80 


Yellow table meal, fancy ... 
White table meal, fancy .... 
White corn flour, fancy ..... 
Pearl hominy and grits ........ 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 "pkgs, 

BE GU, GRE cccdivcccceccicescccccee B98 

OATS—Demand only moderate, but offer- 
ings light, and market firm and 1%c higher. 
Receipts, 18,237 bus; stock, 183,502. Quo- 
tations: No, 2 white, 45@46c; No. 3 white, 
43% @44c, 

OATMEAL—Quiet, but steadily held. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5.90; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $5.60; patent cut, per two 100-Ib 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in November were as follows, with com- 
parisons: 





Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbis bus bus 
November, 1921.. 319,474 17,296,942 360,458 
October, 1921..... 261,275 4,099,734 324,604 


November, 1920.. 157,648 3,445,048 264,807 


November, 1919.. 242,602 2,382,098 60,606 
Exports— 

November, 1921.. 7,913 6,773,974 392,659 

October, 1921..... 62,863 3,072,265 410,959 


November, 1920.. 
November, 1919.. 


32,292 2,677,145 232,624 
54,263 3,183,775 





NEW YORK, DEC. 10 


FLOUR—Little change, except sales on 
well-known brands, which were in fair vol- 
ume, Stiffness in the wheat market to some 
extent restored confidence of buyers, some 
of whom seem only waiting for stabilization 
of the market to make good-sized purchases 
for forward shipment. Stocks still large, 
and moving slowly, causing softness in the 
price situation. Export business light. Quo- 
tations: spring first patent, $8.25@9.25; 
standard patent, $6.50@7.25; first clear, $4.50 
@5.25; soft winter straights, $5.60@5.90; 
hard winter straights, $6.25@6.75; first clear, 
$4.50@5.25; rye, $5.25@6,—all in jute. Re- 
ceipts, 193,602 bbls. 

WHEAT—Feverish, but with strong up- 
ward tendency, recovering part of last 
week’s decline as result of heavy export pur- 
chases. Quotations: No, 2 red, c.if., $1.28; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.25%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.24% No. 2 mixed durum, 
$1.12%. Receipts, "2, 125,600 bus. 

CORN—Declined slightly toward the end 
of the week, due principally to heavy re- 
ceipts at primary points, but inclined to fol- 
low wheat in firmness. Quotations: No, 2 
yellow, 68%c; No. 2 mixed, 68%c; No, 2 
white, 69%c. Receipts, 522,400 bus. 

OATS—Rallied toward the end of the 
week, regaining slight earlier decline. Prices 
little changed; situation firmer. Quotations: 
No. 2 white, 46c; No. 3 white, 48c; No, 4 
white, 42%c. Receipts, 348,000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 13 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 


and outside mills for flour in carload or- 


round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Dec. 13 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb cot- 

DOD. .cdekvvceces ss 40 $7.00@7.50 $9.00@2 40 
Standard patent ...... 6.45@7.00 8.50@9.20 
Second patent ........ 6.15@6.50 8.20@8.40 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.25@4.50 6.50@6.80 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.50 5.10@5.50 


*140-lb jutes. 


Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Dec. 13), in 
jute, were: 


Dec. 13 Year ago 
Medium semolina..... $....@5.40 $8.90@9.00 
Durum flour ......... «es. @4.60 7.75@8.00 
THORP Vevidcesivsectas -@3.50 5.25@5.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
Dee. 29.60. cross. 279,480 403,380 445,140 
Dec, 10... 183,120 296,545 361,720 443,260 
Dec. "nee 204,040 336,635 384,330 449,655 
Nov. 26... 230,145 390,830 442,075 400,225 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


Dec. 17... seoes 1,430 5,800 119,610 
Dec. 10... 715 355 8,700 107,740 
Dec, 3... 355 355 6,645 14,570 
Nov. 26... seosee cevces 4,600 122,200 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Oct. 1.. 62 69,615 204,260 215,960 1,230 eee 
Oct. 8.. 62 69,615 223,955 105,010 eas 2oe 
Oct. 15. 61 68,615 223,200 206,745 360 675 
Oct. 22. 63 70,315 252,925 171,730 715 315 
Oct. 29. 63 70,315 278,095 214,645 335 1,890 
Nov. 5.. 63 70,315 221,945 218,520 360 eee 
Nov. 12. 63 70,315 192,065 240,200 eee eve 
Nov. 19. 62 68,965 192,319 215,844 ee oe 
Nov. 26. 63 70,315 186,438 190,505 Pry ese 
Dec. 3. 61 68,465 175,146 213,482 714 ase 
Dec. 10. 53 55,640 137,070 164,211 858 1,061 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 13), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Iba, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 13 Year ago 
WPA cc cccccececce $21. 00@21. 50 $26.00@ 26.50 
Stand. middlings.. 21.00@21.50 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 24.00@24.50 30.00@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.00@30.50 38.00@41.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*....... $20.25 @20.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 20.75@21.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.25@21.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 21.75@22.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. . 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.90@ 1.956 
Corn meal, yellowt ..........+- 1.86@ 1.90 





MyO GOmt, WES cccccccsccscce 5.35@ 6.40 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.45@ 3.50 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 6.10@ 6.20 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.00@ 6.10 
Rolled Oats®® ....c.cccccsisces «-++@ 2.35 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 5.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 8.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 6.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10,00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 56.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 56.00 
Linseed oil meal® .........e+065 + see +@43.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 


sacks. **90-Ib cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Dee. F ccecce $1.23% @1.28% $1.22% @1.24% 
Bee. DB ovens 1.27% @1.31% 1.28% @1.33% 
Bee, 8 cccece 1.28% @1.32% 1.27% @1.29% 
MOG, BO nccccs 1.27% @1.81% 1.26%@1.28% 
Dec, 123 ...-. + 1.23% @1.27% 1.22% @1.26\% 
Dec, 13 ...... 1.21% @1.25% 1.20% @1.24 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Dec. $1.18% @1.23% $1.17% @1.19% 
Dec. -- 1.21% @1.28% 1.24% @1.29% 
Dec. - 1.24% @1.28% 1.22% @1.24% 
Dec 1.238% @1.27% 1.21% @1.23% 
Dec 1.20% @1.24% 1.18% @1.21% 
Dec 1.18% @1.22% 1.16% @1.19% 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
Tesenee $1.18% $1.17% 10..... $1.21% $1.21% 
Daceeun 1.21% 1.20% 12..... 1.19% 1.19% 
Dscsoue 1.22% 1.22% 13..... 1.17% 1.18% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 
Dee, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
6. 39% @40% 29% @29% 77 @I7% 36@51 
7. 39% @40% 29% @29% 76 @76% 36@51 
8. 40% @41 30 @30% ‘Sts 37@51 
9. 40% @41 30% @30% @79% 37@51 
10. 40 @40% 30% @31% 79% @80% 37@51 
12. 39 @39% 29% @29% 77% @78% 37@51 


WEDPK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 11 

Dec. 10 Dec. 3 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 2,854,180 2,042,880 2,640,050 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,395 34,685 13,417 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,773 1,106 1,820 
Corn, bus ....... 453,140 470,400 335,120 
Oats, bus ....... 618,840 737,260 405,300 
Barley, bus ..... 194,540 264,880 645,160 
Rye, bus ........ 150,930 106,020 125,840 


Flaxseed, bus ... 90,750 108,800 187,740 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
D 





ending Saturday were: ec. 14 

Dec.10 Dec. 3 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 677,580 | 432,480 1,108,180 
Flour, bbis ...... 223,988 246,638 336,373 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,700 10,803 12,751 
Corn, bus Z 219,710 
Oats, bus ocee 289,680 
Barley, bus ..... 202,950 159,730 453,600 
SS eee 7,250 11,440 104,340 


Flaxseed, bus ... 25,800 50,050 1,150 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Dec. 11 Dec. 12 
Dec. 10 Dec.3 1920 1919 





No, 1 dark ..... 1,460 1,442 1,428 446 
No. 1 northern... 43 48 37 69 
No, 2 northern... 802 789 24 12 
Others ......... 4,503 4,348 6,375 7,466 

Totals ....066. 6,809 6,556 7,963 7,993 
In 1918 ....... SESee, Gee bedse  ocves 
eS eee 466 Cee seuss  cbseate 
In 1916 ....+.. 23,008 22,468 22... ceoee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Dec, 11 Dec. 13 Dec. 14 

Dec. 10 Dec.3 1920 1919 1918 

Corn ... 546 506 107 29 72 

Oats ..22,196 22,087 7,380 4,015 1,067 

Barley ..1,126 1,234 1,359 887 1,099 

Rye ....1,158 1,125 62 6,607 2,032 

Flaxseed. 554 674 831 42 5 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
—Mpls—, -———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 


Dec, 6 ...$1.84% 1.84% 1.86% 1.84% 1.87% 
Dec. 7... 1.81 1.81 184 1.823 1.82% 
Dec. 8... 1.82% 1.82% 1.84% 1.82% 1.86 
Dec. 9... 1.84% 1.84% 1.88 1.85 1.87% 
Dec. 10... 1.86 1.86 1.91 1.87% 1.89% 
Dec, 12... 1.87% 1.87% 1.89% 1.87% 1.89 


December 14, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -—In store—. 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis.. 91 188 108 554 831 42 
Duluth...... 96 239 14 223 1,299 82 


Totals.... 187 427 122 777 2,130 124 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Dev. 
10, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r~Receipts— --Shipments 
1921 1920 1921 1920 











Minneapolis ... 2,241 3,192 626 36 
Duluth ....... 2,005 2,427 2,618 1,865 
Potale. «os s0% 4,246 5,619 3,244 2,232 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 10 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-\) 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............... $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00@7.25 
Hard wintér short patent ........ 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.75 @7.0: 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6. 50@6.7: 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... : 50@5.7 
Pe GN: WUE are 00:64:00.4 doe 040.06 85 @6.2 
Rye flour, standard .............. Sees 5.40 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ............. 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 


MILLFEED—Unchanged from late ad 
vance, and in moderate demand. Quota 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran 
$28@29; soft winter bran, $29@30; standar 
middlings, $28@29; flour middlings, $31@3:2 
Py: dog, $37@38; city mills’ middlings, $2> 

29. 

WHEAT—Irregular; demand good, move 
ment light. Receipts, 234,004 bus; exports 
73,927; stock, 3,151,824. Closing prices: No 
2 red winter, $1.19%; No. 2 red winter, gar 
licky, $1.15%; December, $1.15%; range o 
southern for week, 98c@$1.16%. 

CORN—Steady; movement and demand in 
creasing. Receipts, 457,938 bus; exports 
214,286; stock, 602,524. Closing prices: «: 
mestic old No. 2 yellow or better, trac! 
68c; contract spot, 60c; year, 58%c; Jani 
ary, 58%c; range of new southern for wee! 
a new near-by yellow cob, bb 
2.70. 





OATS—Unchanged; demand light, mov: 
ment improving. Receipts, 49,893 bus; stoc! 
224,848. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes 
tic, 44c, nominal; No. 3 white, domestic, 41! 
@42%c, as to weight. 

RYE—Advanced ic; movement and d 
mand expanding. Receipts, 239,411 bus; ex 
Ports, 164,260; stock, 2,059,144. Closing pric 
of No. 2 western for export, 98%c. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grai: 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec, 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
| Se Perro, 758 114 111 ‘6 
Consolidated .... 614 32 10 24 
a” Se 445 90 19 
Grain Growers .. 411 128 63 
Fort William .... 277 69 67 7 
GB, Di By wccccscee 1,848 401 148 84 
North Western .. 142 56 23 v 
Port Arthur ..... 2,308 317 202 37 
Can. Gov't ...... 353 262 81 165 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,254 85 31 34 
Private elevators. 4,101 297 116 Ti 

TE o6-cn8o0es 13,419 1,850 871 50 
Year ago ........ 11,894 3,967 1,006 701 
Receipts ......... 6,198 1,445 335 77 
Lake shipments.. 10,327 2,007 688 123 
Rail shipments... 275 97 6 hele 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 240 No. 1C. W...... 4 
No. 1 northern..2,682 No. 2 C. W...... 315 
No. 2 northern..2,112 No. 3 C. W...... 380 
No. 3 northern..2,101 Ex. 1 feed ..... 134 
Bes. O ccedsedves SEB 3 GOOG ccccceses 153 
BO. B ve wocctecca SEO 8 BOOM. ccc cevene 134 
Bes 6 svacsevese 64 Special bin ..... 121 
ee oes DS GERAD oie scccce 312 
Durum ..... O64 Private. .c.cseee 297 
WIRteP .casvccre 1 —_— 
Special bin ..... 21 SOOO -c 2 cdheee 1,850 
Co 1,229 
PREVOEO. . cicero. 4,010 

Weta? ..ivews 13,419 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec, 10, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..2,422 673 222 1,889 334 
50 17 2 


Boston ..... to* eee 
Buffalo ..... 2,407 1,995 4,340 612 859 
Afloat ....3,130 3,317 3,616 143 ae 
Chicago ....2,492 65,270 17,516 1,027 140 
Detroit ..... 29 53 151 24 Piss 
St. Joseph... 984 152 230 2 3 
Duluth ..... 1,674 297 5,061 _446 261 
Galveston ...2,511 os oss 49 ay 
Indianapolis. 291 269 464 1 


Kan. City...9,329 1,227 3,112 81 +t 
Milwaukee... 100 265 587 29 151 
Minneapolis 6,809 547 22,196 1,158 1,126 











N. Orleans. .3,803 618 115 ey,’ 118 
Newp. News. ... oes 18 eee wee 
New York...2,062 $11 959 23 339 
Omaha ..... 2,180 368 2,665 458 40 
Peoria ...... 208 72 869 +o ee. 
Philadelp’a 1,437 116 185 45 1 
St. Louis ...2,458 71 860 90 4 
Toledo ......1,598 53 621 54 4 
Afloat 114 été 115 ahi a 
Canals ...... 720 225 60 ar 45 
Lakes ...... 529 61 ees 123 
Totals ...47,337 15,950 68,129 6,256 3,425 


Last year..48,408 4,439 32,466 3,953 3,300 
CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Decreases—Wheat, 426,000 bus; oats, 1,- 
069,000; rye, 590,000; barley, 166,000. In- 
crease—Corn, 432,000 bus. 
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The mills report that seldom, if ever, 
have they had so little flour booked 
ahead in local markets. The tendency 
to buy in small lots for immediate de- 
livery, which has been characteristic of 
Pacific northwestern markets during the 
last year, is more pronounced than ever. 
Washington mills are, however, well sat- 
isfied with this condition under present 
credit conditions, but outside mills which 
do not carry stocks of flour on the coast 
find it difficult to do a direct business 
here, and are largely restricted to selling 
the jobbing trade. 

Business with eastern and southeastern 
markets is very light, many buyers who 
made heavy losses last year being deter- 
mined not to be caught with large stocks 
of flour in the event of a further fall in 
prices, 

There is no demand from continental 
Europe, and the United Kingdom mar- 
kets are 3@4s out of line. 

The Orient is again sufficiently inter- 
ested to cable, but bids are not accept- 
able to mills, excepting to those who are 
willing to sell, at sacrifice prices. Aus- 
tralia continues to underbid Pacific Coast 
mills at Hongkong, and is reported to 
be making rather serious inroads in the 
Philippines. While the Philippines mar- 
ket is not of major importance, never- 
theless the Pacific Coast mills sold nearly 
100,000 bbls flour there last year. 

Top patents, basis cotton %’s, sea- 
board, are quoted: Dakota, $8@8.50 bbl; 
Montana, $7.10@7.85; Kansas, $7@7.75; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.80@ 
7.60; local bakers patent is quoted at 
$6@6.30 bbl, basis 98’s; Washington fam- 
ily patent, $6.50@6.75. 

The tone of the millfeed market is 
stronger, as there is good demand, and 
Montana feed offerings are lighter on 
account of the diversion of Montana 
feeds to the East, owing to the strength 
in the eastern markets. Price cutting in 
coast markets during the week resulted 
in a spread of $2, coast mill-run being 
quoted at $17@19 ton, in straight cars. 


. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Tile WOO. .csceces 52,800 , 
Last week ........ 52,800 18,735 35 
FOOP GOD cesececes 52,800 15,385 29 
Two years ago..... 52,800 44,483 84 
Three years ago.... 46,800 45,365 96 
Four years ago.... 46,800 45,623 97 
Five years ago..... 40,800 19,866 48 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This WOE 6s ceveee 57,000 36,182 62 
Last week ........ 57,000 42,013 74 
YORE BRS vo s.ces canes 57,000 16,779 29 
Two years ago..... 57,000 46,936 82 
Three years ago.... 57,000 36,739 62 
Four years ago.... 57,000 42,027 73 
Five years ago..... 57,000 37,150 65 

NOTES 


Montana first clear is quoted at $5.30 
@5.45 bbl; Dakota, $6@6.20. 
; Japan is in the market for wheat, but 
is bidding $2@3 ton under coast prices. 
The Pacific Grocery Co. has taken over 
the Grays Harbor (Wash.) Flour Co. 
Seattle and Tacoma shipped 16,524 
bbls flour to San Francisco last month. 
There is a movement among the south- 
eastern Washington farmers in favor of 


selling wheat on the cental basis, in place 
of the present bushel system. 

The ocean rate for flour to the United 
Kingdom is 30s long ton; Orient, $6 
short ton. 

Wheat exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in November were 504,341 bus to 
Japan, 83,330 to China, 150,000 to the 
United Kingdom, and 269,775 to India. 

Considerable wheat, reported to be be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 bus, has 
moved for export from Vancouver, B. 
C., going to the United Kingdom and 
Japan. 

Hard and soft white wheats, hard and 
red winters and northern springs are 
2@38c bu under Chicago December, red 
Walla 6c under, and Big Bend blue-stem 
and dark northern spring 3@4c over. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, according to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of Seattle, in November, were: 
to China, 170,765 bbls; Japan, 103,255; 
Philippines, 17,350; United Kingdom, 
15,000; Hamburg, 10,839; Guatemala, 
3,610; Bolivia, 2,071; Java, 1,575. 

The Washington Cereal Association, a 
new organization representing the flour, 
feed and cereal millers of western Wash- 
ington, has issued the first number of a 
monthly publication, entitled Midds, 
which covers matters of interest to the 
milling and feed industries. The publi- 
cation contains an interesting and valu- 
able survey of trade matters. 

Eastbound rail freight reductions for 
flour are still up in the air. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has not so 
far granted a rehearing of its order of 
Oct. 22, making a 50 per cent reduction 
in the general freight advance of Aug. 
20, 1920, nor has it accepted the propo- 
sition of the railroads for a 10 per cent 
reduction on all farm products, 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Ornecon, Dec. 10.—There was 
a fairly volume of business in flour 
this week, buying being stimulated evi- 
dently by the firmer tendency of the 
wheat market. Flour prices were un- 
changed on the various grades, family 
wee gee being listed at $6.75 and bakers 

ard wheat at $6.80. 

Millfeed was also in better demand, 
particularly mill-run, which was quoted 
firm at $20 ton. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .......- 57,000 35,245 61 
Last week ........ 57,000 28,107 49 
YVeOr G80 cccccoces 48,000 19,702 41 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,317 57 
Three years ago.... 40,500 36,076 89 
Four years ago.... 33,000 34,690 105 


With the wheat market firmer, de- 
mand was better the latter part of the 
week, but offerings by farmers were very 
small. Closing bids at the Merchants’ 


’ Exchange: hard white, $1.09 bu; club, 


soft white, hard winter and northern 
spring, $1.08; red Walla, $1.03. 

The coarse grains held steady, with a 
moderate trade. Last bids: white oats, 
$27 ton; gray oats, $26; No. 2 and No. 3 
eastern yellow corn, $25. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Statistics compiled hy the Merchants’ 
Exchange show wheat shipments from all 
north Pacific ports from July 1 to Nov. 
30, inclusive, of 35,928,917 bus, about 
5,000,000 beirig old crop wheat shipped 
in July. On the basis of these figures it 
appears there are still some 34,000,000 
bus of this year’s crop yet to be dis- 
posed of. 

November flour ey from Port- 
land were 164,722 bbls to the Orient, 
46,350 to California, 19,994 to Europe, 


12,119 to Atlantic ports, 1,790 to Hawaii 
and 1,695 to South America, the total of 
246,670 bbls comparing with 69,245 sent 
out in the same month last year. For 
the season to date, flour shipments have 
been 1,031,436 bbls, compared with 893,- 
244 in the same period last season. 

Wheat shipments in November were 
4,068,765 bus, including 2,185,581 to 
Europe, 1,058,640 to Japan and China 
and 785,997 to India. For the season to 
date, wheat shipments have been 20,- 
845,105 bus, against 8,486,185 in the same 
period last year. 


WASHINGTON MILL FIRE 
Fire did damage estimated at $35,000 
to $40,000 to the Vancouver (Wash.) 
Flour Mills on Friday. The fire started 
from a hot journal, and burned away a 
large part of the roof and side walls. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cau., Dec. 10.—The 
flour market is dull and featureless. Job- 
bers and bakers appear to be well sup- 
plied for the balance of this year and 
the general attitude is that no further 
buying of consequence will be considered 
before Jan. 1. 

Mill prices for the week are as follows: 
Dakota standard patent, $8.45 bbl; Da- 
kota clears, $6.65; Montana standard, 
$7.60; Montana clear, $5.80; Dakota and 
Montana first patent 60c above standard 
patent; Kansas first patent, $7.80; Kan- 
sas standard, $7.40; eastern first clear, 
$5.20@5.35; Washington and Oregon 
straight grade (dock), $5.80@6.10; blue- 
stem cut-off, $5.70@5.80,—basis cotton 
98’s, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is unchanged at 
the prices prevailing for the past 30 
days. Anticipated firmness has not ma- 
terialized, and offerings continue in ex- 
cess of local requirements at $21@22 ton 
for white bran and mill-run, $35@36 for 
middlings, and $38@40 for low grade 
flour. 

With the firmness in the eastern. feed 
markets it is felt that little, if any, east- 
ern feed will find its way to this market 
for some time, as buyers are accustomed 
to buy eastern red feed at $1 ton under 
northern white. 

PRICE CUTTING AMONG BAKERS 

The price cutting campaign on bread 
inaugurated a few weeks ago has de- 
veloped into a virtual war among bak- 
ers, it being reported in instances, par- 
ticularly in the East Bay section, that 
bakers are selling bread at 5c per lb. It 
is felt that, unless some adjustment is 
reached, the campaign will result in nu- 
merous bakery failures. 


NEW FINANCING OF SPERRY COMPANY 


Successful new financing on the part 
of the Sperry Flour Co. was announced 
by John H. Rosseter, its president, re- 
cently. A special meeting of the stock- 
holders has been called for Dec. 20, at 
which time they will be asked to approve 
an issue of $2,500,000 five-year 8 per cent 
bonds. Mr. Rosseter says that this en- 
tire issue has been subscribed in advance 
by bankers and the big stockholders of 
the company, at par. 

With the proceeds of this bond issue in 
the treasury, Mr. Rosseter said, the com- 
pany would have $3,500,000 more in quick 
assets than liabilities. This new issue of 
bonds is callable at par on any interest 
date. President Rosseter explained that 
it was the intention of the board of di- 
rectors, just as soon as financial condi- 
tions revert to normal, to submit a com- 
prehensive refunding scheme. 

The Sperry Flour Co. has outstanding 
$2,750,000 of first mortgage 6 per cent 
sinking fund gold bonds, being part of 
an original issue of $3,000,000 of such 
bonds put out in February, 1919. The 
other $250,000 of this issue has been re- 
tired through the operation of the sink- 
ing fund. With these new 8’s the total 
funded debt of the company will be 
$5,250,000. 


BUYING IN BEAN MARKET 


The California Bean Growers’ Asso- 
ciation states that there has been a 
rather healthy buying market up to with- 
in a week, when it seemed that the east- 
ern market would have a sufficient sup- 
ply to carry it along for several weeks. 
Exports have diminished to almost noth- 
ing, owing to a slowing up of sales in 
foreign markets. It is quite apparent 
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now that the estimates of nearly all va- 
rieties of beans were too high, and the 
farmers have not secured from their land 
more than 40 to 60 per cent of the ex- 
pected yield, with very few exceptions. 
Accurate figures on production by va- 
rieties are not now available, but it is 
stated that this year’s yield of white 
beans is proportionately much smaller 
than last year, and that the yield of col- 
ored beans is actually much larger than 
last year. The California Lima Bean 
Growers’ Association estimates the 1921 
lima bean crop at 835,000 bags. 


NOTES 


The state railroad commission has 
authorized a river freight rate reduction, 
affecting beans, rice flour, grain and hay. 
The range is from 271,c to $1 per ton. 

According to the California develop- 
ment board, nine flour mills operated in 
this state during October, producing 302,- 
790 bbls, against 358,775 the month 
previous. 

A lot of barley is growing this year on 
rice lands. Wheat has been tried after 
rice on several places, but the land seems 
too thin. Mariout barley is a leader 
for such locations. The 1920 barley crop 
is pretty well sold out, at an average of 
about $1.15. 

The Rice Growers’ Association of 
California is attempting to eliminate 
paid membership solicitors this season. 
All rice growers are urged to sign with 
the local representative or mail their 
contracts direct to the head office in 
Sacramento. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Dec. 10.—Wheat and 
flour market conditions in Utah and 
Idaho remained practically without 
change during the past week, two reasons 
being assigned for this condition—the 
small demand for flour and the decision 
of farmers to wait for the revised freight 
rates, effective Dec. 27, before selling 
much more of their crops. 

Wheat sales were made at 75@80c bu, 
f.o.b., Ogden, and at 5c less at country 
points. These have been the general 
prices for several weeks, despite fluctua- 
tions in other markets. 

Millers were quoting $5.50@6 bbl for 
hard wheat flours and family patents, 
f.o.b., Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. 
Little demand was reported. Prices for 
the southeastern trade suffered a slump, 
the offerings being at $6@6.25 for stand- 
ards and $6.25@6.50 for high patents, 
f.o.b., lower river points, basis 98-Ib cot- 
ton bags. California prices ruled the 
same for intermountain flours, $6.25@ 
6.50 for hard wheat flours and family 
patents, basis 98-lb cotton bags, f.o.b., 
California common points. 

The bran market was _ considerable 
stronger, $24 ton for white bran and 
$22 for red, f.o.b., California common 
points, with little change in Ogden mar- 
ket at $17, carload lots, f.o.b., Ogden. - 

Millers anticipate there will be a con- 
siderably heavier movement of grain fol- 
lowing the readjustment of freight rates 
expected under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order. 


NOTES 

An average of 35 carloads of grain 
per day was inspected by the Ogden 
Grain Exchange at the terminals here 
this week. 

Co-ordination between Utah farming 
and industrial interests to bring develop- 
ment through colonization was proposed 
at a joint conference of the Salt Lake 
Commercial Club agricultural committee 
and the Utah state farm bureau direc- 
tors, held today. The proposal was made 
by D. D. McKay, of Huntsville, president 
of the state bureau. 

W. W. Percival, general manager Elko 
(Nev.) Milling Co., and W. Arthur, sec- 
retary Holley Milling Co., inspected the 
Holley plant at Laramie, Wyo., during 
the past week, it being anticipated that 
this mill and other Holley plants will be 
taken over Feb. 1 by the Elko company, 
which is being reorganized with larger 
capital. They also visited Denver, con- 
ferring regarding equipment and motive 
power for the mill. W. E. Zuppann. 





The province of Jujuy, Argentina, is 
expecting to produce about 32,000 metric 
tons of sugar from the crop now being 
cut, reports Consul Wilbert L. Bonney. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 10.—Slowly 
but surely the financial horizon is being 
cleared of the obstructions which have so 
long stood in the way of better business. 
Governor Harding, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, says that this country upon 
hitting its stride will have “a period 
of unprecedented prosperity, a more 
sound, more sane and more substantial 
se tad than we have ever had be- 
ore.” 


This view is entertained by many in- 
dustrial experts, although the tendency 
is to not make too great commitments or 
overexpand in the belief that the most 
optimistic predictions will be quickly ful- 
filled. The surest indication of a public 
belief in better times is the remarkable 
buying of high grade bonds which has 
been the order for some time past. 


RISE IN LIBERTIES 


Scarcely anything could have strength- 
ened investment conditions more thor- 
oughly or made the public feel better 
than the splendid advance in Liberty 
bonds above par. There has never been 
any bond issue so well distributed in this 
country as the various Liberty loans. 
There were nearly 20,000,000 different 
subscribers on the government lists when 
the war ended, and while many individual 
holdings since have been absorbed by 
the banks, the distribution of these bonds 
today is extraordinary, judged by Ameri- 
can standards. 

The bonds have been bought by peo- 
ple who seek a safe investment and who 
have been attracted by the tax exempt 
features. The indications are that some 
of the Liberties will go higher still, as 
it is certain that the bond market is 
headed upward in response to the best 
actual demand that has developed at any 
time since the armistice was signed. 


STOCK MARKET 


The stock market also reflects in- 
creased public support. There have been 
no sensational advances, but the under- 
tone has been sufficiently steady to indi- 
cate that it is headed for a higher price 
level. The seasoned dividend paying 
stocks have been in chief demand. Many 
of the speculative issues so prominent 
a year ago are being neglect If his- 
tory repeats itself the broad demand 
for bonds will finally reach the stock 
market, so that there will be increased 
public buying of stocks. Some Wall 
Street men believe that there will be a 

advance in stocks early next year. 
Others feel that the movement may come 
sooner, and that the Christmas trading 
may show considerable enlargement. 


“FROZEN LOANS” 

New York bank officers are being fre- 
quently surprised and gratified by hav- 
ing loans paid off by borrowers who a 
few months ago were so hard pressed as 
to suggest the belief that the obligations 
soul remain “frozen” for many months. 
The loan account is still unwieldy in 
some particulars, but the rise in cotton 
at the South has saved many a small 
bank from failure and many a commun- 
ity from almost ruinous loss. It is not 
known how soon this entire account can 
be liquidated, but the feeling prevails 
that the indebtedness will be taken care 
of with much less difficulty than the 
bankers originally looked for. 


BANK SHARES 

Investors all over the country are tak- 
ing up bank stocks in the belief that 
these investments will show up very well 
later on. There is abundant ground for 
this buying in the fact that the shares of 
powerful New York banks are quoted in 
some cases at a price to yield an ex- 
tremely liberal investment return. Large 
fortunes have been made by investors 
who years ago were shrewd enough to 
pick up the stocks of New York Cadi 





at bargain levels. All that was neces- 
sary to do to-clear handsome profits was 
to hold on and await the appreciation 
of values. 

Instead of being closely held, man 
bank stocks are now distributed broad- 
cast throughout the land as a_ conse- 
quence of the heavily increased stock 
issues which many banks have made. 
Some banks have taken heavy losses, but 
in most cases these have been well pro- 
vided for and it is certain that none 
of the losses will be of the back break- 
ing sort. 

outlook for increased banking 
profits is favorable, and it is felt that 
many of these institutions will show 
largely improved earnings during the 
coming year. The shares of large Wall 
Street banks available at pricés to re- 
turn more than 6 per cent on the invest- 
ment look like a pretty good proposi- 
tion for the long pull. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 

Wall Street was interested in the 
President’s message, which it took to 
be a constructive document with, on the 
whole, beneficial proposals. There is de- 
veloping gradually a strong belief that 
the administration will do everythin 
possible to build up business and spe 
the enactment of new legislation calcu- 
lated to improve sentiment and help 
property values. It is realized, however, 
that the next six months are apt to de- 
velop extremely interesting problems 
which will be difficult to solve, but which 
must be faced with high courage and. a 
determination to put the country over 
all right. 

Owing to enormous losses sustained by 
some of the foreign trading corpora- 
tions, the probability is that there will 
not be extraordinary investments in such 
ventures until it is seen how the foreign 
exchange market works out and just 
what are the prospects for foreign trade 
expansion by the merchants of this coun- 
try. The indications are that American 
banking interests will be well represent- 
ed at the forthcoming conference in Lon- 
don which is to discuss the adjustment of 
the international exchange rates. 


YEAR END SETTLEMENT 


Wall Street banks are well prepared 
this month to finance the year end finan- 
cial settlement demands. The fact that 
the heavy income tax payment of Dec. 
15 falls in the period when other large 
payments have to be provided for some- 
what complicates an already difficult sit- 
uation. But the outstanding fact is that 
the credit strain has been very largely 
relieved, and that the large lending in- 
stitutions of this market are not nearly 
as cramped as they were a year ago. 
The promise is, therefore, for an orderly 
money market in the closing days of 
December, which in previous years have 
often brought intense strain and ex- 
tremely complicated financing. 

There is now abundant credit for 
legitimate commercial borrowers, and 
while there are plenty of funds to lend 
on time, the inclination of most bankers 
is to support only productive undertak- 
ings and to discountenance, so far as 
possible, reckless speculative activity. So 
far, the speculative pools and cliques 
have been careful not to overstrain the 
market, nor to ask for undue loans from 
the banks. 

NEXT SPRING 

Industrial conditions are much safer 
than they were and, because of the heavy 
liquidation that has taken place, the loan 
account has been purified in an impor- 
tant way. The country’s strong bank 
position is an important asset, and our 
immense reserve of cash will come in 
for service in connection with the 
requirements of foreign trade and lar, 
home demands. Unless all signs fail, 


1922 will be a year of large financing and 
one in which many new projects will be 
taken up by bankers and business men 
who were averse to financing such ven- 
tures during the recent period of acute 
strain. 

Unemployment figures are more re- 
assuring and, although there is still a 
great body of workers without steady 
employment, the situation in this respect 
is distinctly reassuring and suggests 
more perfect co-operation between capi- 
tal and labor during the coming year. 
It is felt that the success of the dis- 
armament conference will be a helpful 
factor during the next 12 months and 
that the work done by it will be of great 
service to the world. 





RAIL WAGES ABOVE LIVING COST 

Comparisons of cost-of-living figures 
compiled by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board and the annual compen- 
sation rate of railroad employees com- 
puted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that railway wages are well 
ahead of the cost of living, despite de- 
clines in both during recent months. 

“During the second quarter of this 
year,” says Commerce and Industry, “the 
average annual compensation per em- 
ployee was $1,784.75, or 126 per cent 
greater than it was in 1913. Tabulations 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board show that the cost of living in 
June this year was 61.9 per cent greater 
than in 1913. 

“Last January the increase in the cost 
of living over 1913 was 81.2 per cent; in 
February 76.3, and in March 68.7, while 
the average annual compensation of rail- 
road employees during the first three 
months this year was $1,790.93, or 127 
per cent more than in 1913. Compared 
with the pay of men employed in outside 
industries, the average hourly earnings 
per railroad employee in 1920 was 67.7c, 
or 172 per cent more than in 1913, while 
the average for the first quarter in 1921 
was 72.2c, or 190 per cent greater than 
in 19138, and for the second quarter 71c, 
or 185 per cent greater. While figures 
are not available for a comparison by 
months this year, the average rate of 
wages per hour in 1920 in other than 
railroad employment was only 99 per 
cent greater than in 1913. 

“By orders of the Railroad Labor 
Board, the carriers on July 1 put into 


effect a 1214 per cent reduction in oa 
is 


of railway employees, but even with t 
cut there continues to be a wide differ- 
ence between the increase in the cost of 
living and the increase in the pay of 
railroad workers.” 





WORLD TRADE AND SHIPBUILDING 

The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced, after a careful survey, that 
shipbuilding will undergo a revival as 
soon as the world’s trade begins to as- 
sume normal proportions. Upon this 
subject, Commerce and Industry re- 
marks that “while it is true labor costs 
in this country are higher than in Eng- 
land, which is the only country able to 
compete with us for the mastery in ship- 
building, this disadvantage is in large 
measure offset by the cheaper cost in 
the United States of steel shipbuilding 
materials, the increased efficiency of our 
workmen, and the speed we have attained 
in filling orders. 

“As an example of our superiority in 
this respect, the department cites the 
experience of the Norwegian-American 
Line, which recently placed orders on 
the Clyde for four steamers of 9,500 
tons deadweight. After the keels of 
these vessels had been laid, the same 
concern gave an order to a Pennsylvania 
ard for a tanker, which was subsequent- 
i completed and delivered before the 
ships building in England were off the 
ways. In speed of construction it is 
very evident that American building 
plants can outdistance the world.” 





NEAR EAST RAIL SERVICE 

Announcement has been made of the 
reopening of service on the Hedjaz Rail- 
way between Haifa, an important port 
on the Mediterranean, and Amman, the 
capital of Transjordania, distant 162 
miles. Trains are now running for the 
first time since the beginning of the 
World War. The reopened line passes 
through an important grain producing 
territory. : ‘ 
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CANADA’S WHEAT CAREER 


International Institute of Agriculture’s Sta- 
tistics Quoted by Dominion Newspaper 
as Placing Country Second in Output 


The Montreal Daily Star, in an inter- 
esting editorial review of Canada’s agri- 
cultural history, states that the Domin- 
ion has now taken second place among 
the wheat producing countries of the 
world. With an expected yield this year 
of 288,493,000 bus, the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture is quoted as au 
thority for the statement that in pro- 
duction Canada is surpassed only by the 
United States. 

“Figures are dull and uninspiring as 
a rule,” says the Star, “but there is « 
glorious epic written by the statistics 
that show the ever-increasing production 
of the prairie provinces of Canada. In 
the year before the war Canada took 
fifth place among the wheat producing 
countries. Russia stood at the top of 
the list with an aggregate of 934,000,000 
bus, the United States was second with 
763,000,000, then France with 319,000,000, 
and India with 312,000,000. 

“In the first year of the war, produc- 
tion in France was cut in two by the 
invasion of the Hun, but Canada, in 
spite of this, dropped into sixth place, 
the Argentine and Italy both surpassing 
the Dominion. Many suns have risen 
over the prairies since that time and 
much history has been written, while new 
ground was being broken and better 
methods of cultivation were being in- 
stalled on those rich plains. It is no idle 
boast today that Canada is the ‘Granary 
of the Empire,’ for the grain growers of 
western Canada are going a long way 
toward feeding the people of the entire 
world. 

“Canadian wheat and wheat flour have 
been exported this fall to the United 
Kingdom, Belgium, British West Indies, 
France, United States, Italy, Roumania, 
Sweden, Turkey, Cuba, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Panama and a score of other coun- 
tries. Ships carried our wheat from 
Canadian ports to Dutch Guiana and 
Gibraltar, to Bermuda and the Gold 
Coast. 

“Some day a Canadian author will be 
inspired to write the saga of Canadian 
wheat. He will trace the history of its 
production when lonely men plowed their 
single furrows in the face of discourage- 
ment and disappointment to the latter 
days of the motor tractors and their ser- 
ried ranks of machine driven drillers, 
cutters and binders. He will trace the 
growth of the agricultural industry from 
the days when the settler hitched up the 
old farm horse to carry his few bushels 
to the village down to our own times 
when powerful motor trucks haul hun- 
dreds of thousands of bushels to the mil- 
lion-dollar elevators. 

“The population of Canada has trebled 
since the days of confederation, but the 
value of her field crops has increased 
twelvefold, while her wheat harvest to- 
day is 25 times larger than it was half 
a century —-. Great cities have sprung 
up, built and maintained from the profits 
of successive harvests, and the men of 
the cities who laughed at the farmers 
who had faith in the virgin soil of the 
prairie have learned wisdom. 

“Only a few years have passed since 
the day when so many people said that 
the prairie could not grow wheat, but 
today Canada is second among the na- 
tions of the world in the quantity she 
produces, and first in quality. Russia 
has toyed with communism, and has 
fallen back to seventh place. Canada 
has kept on working, and the goal of 
world leadership is even now in sight.” 








SCANDINAVIAN FOOD PRICES 

Wholesale. prices in Scandinavia show 
a further decrease, owing to extensive 
declines in wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, 
beef, and several other important 
staples. Slight declines are also shown 
in building materials and wood pulps, 
while textiles, cotton, wool, and leather 
prices remain unchanged. Fuel oils, 
metals," and raw materials, nerally 
speaking, show an increase in price, while 
foodstuff prices have fallen considerably. 





There are five beet sugar factories in 
Bulgaria, all of which are owned and 
operated entirely by joint stock com- 
panies. 
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nation, of the world! Let the merry 
feast continue! God had blessed that 
land, and men were enjoying His bounty! 
There was store for all! - - 

Yet the clergyman persisted. He 
showed the science of the thing, using 
familiar terms into which to translate 
the technicalities, then so much less un- 
derstood than now, and so this preacher 
of the Gospel became an organizer of 
farm associations to study better meth- 
ods of tillage. 

Time passed. Each year the farmers 
sowed their seed. Each year they reaped 
their harvests and fed whole populations 
on the famous “Number 1 hard,” but this 
preacher, who believed in the religion of 
now as well as hereafter, also had sowed 
his seeds. He had previously cultivated 
the soil, harrowing it with the drag of 
truth, 

It was said by some one that “the 
only lesson ever learned from history is 
that no one ever learned anything from 
history.” The cynicism is too near to 
truth! Yet this time the seed fell on 
the good ground of common sense finally 
aroused in the Minnesota farmer, and the 
rains came, and the sun shone, and it 
sprang up and matured. 

True, its first crops throughout the great 
agricultural belt did fail, dismally. The 
virgin’ soil was virgin no longer. It had 
borne for the husbandman, and was, in 
its relatively old age, wellnigh sterile. 
Hard times ensued. Some, still short of 
vision, moved on westward, to the Da- 
kotas, to Nebraska, to Kansas, even to 
the states of the Pacific slope. Again 
one saw the lines of prairie schooners, 
laden, not now with those who were joy- 
ous in anticipation, but discouraged men 
and women, and children who in their 
youth knew only that failure had come 
and that they went to new mysteries and 
went not willingly. 

Nevertheless, the seed sown through 
the years had sprouted, so that, not long 
after the crop failures, again those 
states were places of bounty, and pros- 
perity was the lot of all. 


A PROPHECY FROM WAR TIMES 


I visited the old clergyman in the be- 
ginning of the late war. He had long 
since retired from active pastoral la- 
bors. He had returned to the little 
town, whence, often, he had gone forth 
in the former years, to preach the gospel 
of “co-operation with God in your farm- 
ing operations,” rather than “depending 
upon God for your harvests,” as he was 
wont to phrase it. He wanted to live 
through the war, not because he feared 
death, but to witness the culmination of 
human affairs, to be here in the crisis 
of world concerns. When I bade him 
good-by, he said: 

“From this great conflict .will come 
salvation or destruction of human so- 
ciety, according to how the bread strug- 
gle problems are settled afterwards. 
Other matters will apparently be the 
essence, but basically it is a question of 
human f And when the settlements 
are effected, watch how the powers in- 
volved dispose of the things that apper- 
tain to the food supplies, and the agen- 
cies wherewith to produce and convey 
and control them. As that is done, sen- 
sibly, cordially, scientifically and in the 
spirit of reasonable co-operation between 
the powers of the earth, so shall future 
peace come on earth. If not, peace must 
be an evanescent thing, and humanity 
know no security. One power may for 
a time by force control its quantum, but, 
in the long run, if there be not foresight 
and the dwelling together of people with 
people, none may be secure, not even 
the most powerful on earth, but I be- 
lieve the better way will prevail.” 

The next year he had died, but the 
seed he had sown was springing into 
yearly harvests, in the later middle west- 
ern days of diversified farming. It was 
the second phase. The first saw the en- 
thusiastic robbing of the soil, until agri- 
cultural poverty resulted. The second 
witnessed rotation of crops popularly 
accepted as the permanent solution of 
the problem of food. It was adopted 
by all but the indolent. Where after 
the crop failures hard times had ensued, 
better conditions existed. 

It seemed to be the happy ending of a 


bad dream. It has been my fortune to 
fare forth to many lands since those days 
of prophesying by that clergyman. From 
the Arctic Circle to the Rio Grande and 
beyond; many times from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. On the southward, to the 
lands south from the Equator to the 
other Americas, in Europe and Great 
Britain; everywhere I put that thesis of 
the old Minnesota clergyman to the test, 
to learn its falseness or validity. 

Again at home, in this country, I have 
studied the problem here, corelated to 
its manifestations in foreign lands. The 
thesis stands. It is even more distinct 
today than when that clergyman be- 
queathed all he had to leave to society— 
a billion dollars’ worth of solicitude and 
love for human kind. 


THE TASK FOR THE FUTURE 


But the problem of the human stom- 
ach, in respect of the part to be played 
by the Middle West and the South and 
the New England states and the sunn 
slope that lines the Pacific, is not solved. 
It won’t stay solved. Today we awaken 
to the knowledge that we have entered 
the third phase, the phase of the rules of 
banking applied to agricultural activi- 
ties. The food problem of the human 
stomach again becomes the chief concern. 
And, as before, mankind only dimly 
senses its new significance. It does not 


actively realize that this bread struggle . 


is the impelling force behind Versailles 
peace conferences, pros and cons of 
leagues of nations, conferences on limi- 
tation of armaments, issues regarding the 
Near East and the Far East, puzzles of 
the steppes of Russia, fleets of merchant- 
men, armies and navies, reparations to 
victors by vanquished, international ex- 
changes of money, industrial readjust- 
ments of labor wages and commodity 
prices, of tariffs, of rental costs, of rail- 
way rates, of living charges, of every 
issue today worth men’s attention. 

Crowding immigrants who look west- 
ward, and clamor to take ship for 
America, are but symptoms of Europe’s 
basic need; they would come here to get 
the food they believe is easily to be won, 
with generous surplus to provide against 
the future. 

The European buyer coming here is 
merely another symptom, a seeker after 
America’s food stores, either manufac- 
tured or as raw materials to be taken 
back and transmuted to salable goods, 
they in turn to be sold here or elsewhere 
to buy more food and more raw ma- 
terials. 

The silent plea for time in which to 
pay the debts they owe us as allies in the 
late war is only another manifestation 
of the conscious mind of the statesman 
and the subconscious mind of the masses 
fearing lest the potential hunger over- 
take them. 

THE OVERDRAFT 


For the moment, the danger of inva- 
sion by an armed enemy is passed. The 
basic peril has not passed; it is indeed 
intensified with every month. It in- 
creases in geometric progression. The 
need for artificial fertilization of land 
increases faster than the population in- 
creases. Every census is but another 
advertisement that our food problem is 
approaching acuteness. 

We, as a nation, front soil exhaustion! 
Up to this time we have worked under 
a banking arrangement by which we, be- 
ginning with a generous balance deposit- 
ed in the bank of nature, were able to 
draw our national food checks for all 
of our needs, and the needs of millions 
across the seas. Nature continues, it is 
true, to deposit enough to cover partly 
the current drafts; these redeposits by 
nature are made through natural pre- 
cipitation of nitrogen coming down in the 
rain and the snow, or nitrogen conveyed 
into the soil by bacteria working with 
the nodules of leguminous vegetables, 
and other mineral food elements intro- 
duced into the soils by various natural 
devices. 

Nevertheless, we take out more food 
values than nature can put in from year 
to year, though a few thrifty farmers 
can and do replace it there through the 
form of farm manures. 

The inevitable end of such a banking 
arrangement is evident, and nature, out 


of patience, has at last informed us that 
hereafter we shall have every year to 
deposit in the bank food mineral values 
quite closely equal to the quantities of 
foodstuffs, cotton and wool which we 
check out annually. 

These deposits must be of three kinds, 
nitrogen, potash and phosphates. 

These requirements are precise, for 
when the Great Architect drew the plans 
and specifications for the construction 
of the human body, He specified certain 
building materials, each one to consti- 
tute its part in the completed structure. 
For instance, could we conceive such a 
thing as a human body growing without 
its due proportion of phosphates, that 
body would have no bones; would be 
merely as the jellyfish, invertebrate, 
spineless as a shrimp. So for all the 
parts of the body the requirements are 
inexorable. We must provide the three 
mineral food elements in order to sustain 
human or any organic life, animal or 
vegetable. 

Former Secretary Meredith, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, last February, 
reporting to the speaker of the House 
of Representatives, affirmed that the vol- 
ume of artificial fertilizers now used by 
the United States equals seven million 
tons of all kinds, imported and domes-, 
tically produced. The economic signifi- 
cance may be judged by the record of 
potash ae in the beginning of the 
war sixty-six dollars a ton, and mounting 
to more than nine hundred dollars. 


THE PROBLEM OF PHOSPHATES 


Fortunately, to quote from a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bulletin, “the Unit- 
ed States owns the richest and most ex- 
tensive phosphate fields in the world. 
Heretofore, heavy annual wastes of val- 
uable phosphatic material have occurred 
during the mining and manufacturing 
processes.” It s on to describe a 
new method of avoiding those wastes. 

There are other phosphate deposits in 
the world. For instance, phosphate rock 
has lately been discovered in war-torn 
Morocco; and one of the phases of Ver- 
sailles treaty making was the arrange- 
ment that gave to Great Britain a much- 
needed island in the North Sea whereon 
phosphates are found in abundance. 
Still other deposits are possessed by 
other powers. Phosphates are not re- 
garded as a present problem in world 
food economy. 

Our own fields are so rich that nor- 
mally we produce about four million 
tons of the rock and export at least one 
million. There is a plenty of potential 
human bones in our Florida phosphate 
fields and elsewhere in the country. That 
phase does not bother the far-reaching 
scientists, and will not for years to come. 


THE POWER OF NITROGEN 


But when one names nitrogen, he names 
one of the mightiest international forces 
of the day! 

A short time ago Senor Edwards, dele- 
gate for Chile to the assembly of the 
League of Nations, replied to the Bo- 
livian delegate who had introduced a 
question touching execution of the treaty 
signed forty years ago involving the 
provinces of Tacna and Arica, northern- 
most parts of the present Chile. It is 
not the mere geographical areas as or- 
dinarily considered, nor the normal cling- 
ing to a bit of soil from national senti- 
ment, which are involved. The lands of 
those disputed provinces have no agri- 
cultural productivity. They are a des- 
ert, as indeed is practically all of South 
America which borders the Pacific from 
Paita, in Peru, to central Chile, where 
the rain belt begins. The winds from 
the Pacific or from the lofty Andean 
Cordilleras sweep them constantly, blow- 
ing the arid sands in huge drifts. The 
surface values of Tacna and Arica, as 
I myself have seen on the ground, are 
practically nil. 

Why, then, this forty-year-old contro- 
versy between Chile on one side and 
Peru and Bolivia on the other? Why 
the signing of a treaty providing for a 
plebiscite to be held ten years after the 
treaty convention, a plebiscite not yet 
held, and which, apparently, Chile never 
will hold unless compelled? The answer 
is: nitrogen. 

Tacna and Arica are in the nitrates 
belt, and Chile, along that northern half 
of her twenty-five hundred mile long 
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“shoestring republic,” possesses that 
which, under prevailing conditions, is 
tantamount to a mortgage on the bread 
basket of civilized humanity. Practically 
all known deposits of nitrates in the 
world lie within that area; and practical- 
ly every war fought on the west coast of 
South America for a hundred years has 
raged over natural stores of agricultural 
fertilizers, nitrogen on the mainland and 
guano on the islands. 

Peace has not dwelt there in that lapse 
of time. The energetic, aggressive Chil- 
anos have fought and always defeated 
the Peruvians and the Bolivians, and 
fought to retain or add to their holdings 
of fertilizer lands: That factor has been 
injected into the Geneva meetings of 
the League of Nations. But that is the 
mere formal recognition of what has ex- 
isted for a century or so: the grim deter- 
mination to compel mankind to go to 
Chile to buy nitrogen to maintain the 
world supply of food. 

In those beginning days of the war, 
sent down there on a mission, coming in- 
to contact with government officials in 
several countries, and with this thesis of 
the old Minnesota clergyman in mind, it 
was easy by inquiry to get the reactions 
of the minds of those South Americans. 
The Chilano set his jaw, looked you in 
the face, listened to polite inquiry as 
to the cause of Chile’s postponement of 
the pledged plebiscite, and said, with ob- 
vious iron in the reply: 

“Bueno, Senor. But we keep Tacna 
and Arica.” 

In Peru and Bolivia there is resent- 
ment, a sense of outrage, but inability to 
translate the resentment from the psychic 
to the physical, unable to fight Chile 
successfully, hence Chile’s firm grip on 
the nitrogen content in the world’s bread 
basket. 


THE SOUTHERN SEAFIGHTS 


In those war beginning days, not a 
merchantman of the central powers or 
the allies plied the waters of the South 
Pacific laden with nitrates, notwithstand- 
ing that in peace time practically every 
one of the five thousand annual sailings 
were by vessels conveying mostly nitrates 
to the United States, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France and other lands. British 
and German capitalists had gone there, 
sponsored by their home governments, 
and procured capital control of the ni- 
trate developments. Chile permitted it, 
inasmuch as she had no capital to de- 
velop them, and she could permit these 
Europeans to go there, develop the fields 
and pay in export duties two thirds of 
the total national revenues derived from 
all sources to support the Chilean gov- 
ernment. 

So when war broke out, for a time it 
was hide and seek for German cruisers 
and British warships. When the naval 
battle was fought off the west coast, and 
the British fleet was destroyed because 
one German vessel had longer range guns 
than any of the British ships, and when 
later the British had revenge and smashed 
the Teutons off the Falkland Islands to 
the eastward, it was more than general 
desire by each enemy to sweep his rival 
from the seas that nerved the arms 
and steadied the aiming eyes of the 
gunners. 

It was that nitrate field in North Chile! 
That permanent mortgage on the human 
stomach, there being on account of the 
war, of course, the added need for ni- 
trates to make explosives. The allies did 
sweep the Germans from the seas, and 
politely negotiated with neutral Chile 
for plenty of nitrates for food and pow- 
der. But had Chile been recalcitrant, 
they would have gone and, impolitely, 
taken those nitrates. 

The hunger of the human stomach, 
plus the war hunger of the cannon on 
Flanders fields, would have swept from 
the seas of courtesy the craft of polite 
amenity. So much for the world’s only 
considerable known natural deposits of 
nitrogen in the soil. 


NITROGEN FROM THE AIR 


However, men have learned to fixate, 
in other words to extract, nitrogen from 
the air. The Germans have perfected 
several processes, as also have the Scan- 
dinavians. Germany was entering a war. 
She looked ahead to provide lest the for- 
tune of the seas and land struggles cut 
off her supplies of food minerals and 
nitrogen as one of the powder raw ma- 
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terials from the world’s nitrates mer- 
chant, Chile. 

So Germany developed her nitrate 
fixation plants. I saw some of them in 
Posen province, a part of Prussian Po- 
land, and now returned to Poland, of 
which originally it had been a part. 

were huge establishments which, 
mostly by the Haber process, reached up 
into the air and extracted the nitrogen. 

Before the war, about sixty-six thou- 
sand tons of nitrogen were annually fix- 
ated from the air. During the war Ger- 
many expanded it to three hundred and 
eighty thousand tons, using, besides, the 
hundreds of thousands of tons she had 
stored from her long continued purchases 
from Chile. It was food for German sol- 
diers, and projectiles for their rifles and 
artillery. It was an absolute essential of 
German war making, just as nitrogen is 
essential as a food mineral to her eco- 
nomic war making today, and just as it 
is essential to us and to every civilized 
power that has ~ to feel the pres- 
sure of population in relation to the pro- 
portion of arable lands per capita. 

We can fixate nitrogen from the air. 
It is the same sort of air that floats over 
Europe and Scandinavia. We began to 
fixate nitrogen from the air in the early 
days of war. Down at Muscle 
Shoals, on the Tennessee River in Ala- 
bama, we spent about one hundred mil- 
lion dollars in constructing two plants, 
carried them almost to readiness to pro- 
duce nitrogen, and then stopped. The 
plants today are there—the almost 
. Perhaps five million dollars, per- 

aps ten million dollars, more would 
complete them, and we should have per- 
fected our own processes, or imitated 
those of Germany, which would be all 


right. 

We could fashion an argument where- 
with to induce Chilean nitrogen sales- 
men to ask reasonable prices, that our 
food supplies be not too costly. We could 
place ourselves in the position of being 
independent, in the event of war, or acci- 
dent to the Panama Canal, or unlooked 
for control of the seas inimical to us, 
shutting us away from Chilean nitrate 
supplies. Z 

According to R. O. E. Davis, scientist 
of the Department of Agriculture, na- 
ture has arran it so that “above every 
square mile of the earth’s surface there 
is estimated to be about 21,683,000 tons 
of nitrogen, while the total area of the 
earth’s surface is estimated at 199,712,- 
000 square miles. That there may be no 
danger of exhausting the raw material 
(in the air) is readily seen from the 
figures of nitrogen consumption. In 
1913, the total consumption of nitrogen 
for the world is estimated at 787,000 
tons, of which 62,000 were produced by 
some form of fixation. In 1917, the con- 
sumption had increased owing to the 
war to 1,234,000 tons, of which 388,000 
were produced by fixation processes.” 

Here we have floating around in the 
air above us 4,000,000,000,000,000—four 
quadrillion or four million billion—tons 
of nitrogen; so that, were humanity, or 
inhumanity, to have continued the war 
with the same consumption of nitrogen, 
the atmospheric nitrogen if fixated would 
have lasted 3,000,000,000 years! An ex- 
haustless store, solving the nitrate side 
of the problem of the human stomach, 
if we only reach up and take it. 

The United States today produces vir- 
tually no nitrates: a little from blast 
furnace wastes and a negligible quan- 
tity otherwise. Abundant water power 
will enable us to fixate it economically. 
We have millions of water power unused, 
still another resource going to waste 
while we burn our coal unnecessarily. 


THE UNSOLVED POTASH PROBLEM 


When we come to potash, we reach 
the as yet unsolved side of the human 
stomach problem. Potash was the trump 
card which Germany held before the war. 
She had an almost complete monopoly. 
Germany believed she held a position so 
strategic in respect of soil fertilization 
supplies that she could starve the allies 
to submission, and insure that the Unit- 
Me States would not enter the war against 

er. 

Thinking men in France, although ani- 
mated by sincere national sentiment for 
the redemption of Alsace-Lorraine, real- 
ly most fundamentally desired that ter- 
ritory because of the social values of its 
rich potash deposits. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


But Poland enters the world hunger 
equation with claims that she possesses 
— beds of ash salts in Galicia, 
South Poland, lately of the Austrian 
empire. Poland did not publish engraved 
declarations and send them by special 
messengers to the gentlemen who were 
writing the Versailles treaty at the Hotel 
Crillon, the Quai d’Orsay and elsewhere 
in Paris. Rather, when an official Pole 
told any one of the Galician potash, as 
was done to a few (it being my interest- 
ing experience to be one of the few), the 
informer figuratively took the informee 
by the throat, and informed him that if 
he, the informee, breathed it to mortal 
men, he, the informer, would carve him, 
the informee, into thin, minute slices, 
and drop them, one by one, into the dark, 
mysterious River Seine. 

Poland’s reason was the belief that, did 
these treaty writers get to know of the 
Polish potash, some one would almost 
certainly try to internationalize it, for 
the general good of the human race, 
whereas Poland just then was looking 
out for the of the Polish race. 

Those Galician potash beds were sur- 
veyed by the Germans before and dur- 
ing the war, and they expected to retain 
their control, re-enforcing their near- 
world monopoly. That dream had a rude 
awakening when Galicia went back to a 
freed: Poland, which as a whole had been 
looked on by Germany as her vast potato 
patch and the source of her hugest sugar 
ration, as well as other things. It went 
the way of the Mitteleuropa dream, with 
its Berlin-to-Bagdad route. 

France and Poland lately signed a 
close military and economic treaty, so 
that France’s army of eight hundred 
thousand men, and Poland’s of six hun- 
dred thousand, stand ready to guard 
those potash beds against all comers. 

Thus Germany’s near-monopoly was 
broken by the war, France and Poland 
getting the lion’s share, although Ger- 
many retains extensive fields in her own 
territory. This was a large commercial 
upset, for the mere question of labor to 
produce the vast potash outputs, capital 
to finance them, and favility for trans- 
port, constitutes no small factor in world 
economy; but it was vastly more impor- 
tant as a change in the food supply bal- 
ance of world forces. 


AMERICA MUST IMPORT 


The United States must import most 
of its potash. We mine a little in Colo- 
rado and Nebraska. We burn some kelp, 
or seaweed, out on the Pacific Coast to 
get the potash content in the ashes. We 
get some from blast furnace slag, some 
from the ashes from cement plants, and 
still other quantities from byproduct 
sources, such as from the Solway process 
plant in Syracuse. It is an expensive 
and nondependable supply, as well as 
inadequate. 

We must now buy most of what we 
use, and we use much, increasingly every 
year. Secretary Meredith, in his last 
February report to Speaker Gillette, 
said the United States in 1920 imported 
one hundred and thirty thousand tons, 
and produced forty-four thousand tons 
at home, about one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand tons in all. In 1913, when 
we were swinging along at our normal 
pace, we imported from Germany, then 
monopolizer of all export potash, about 
one million tons. The lesser amount pro- 
cured in 1920 is accounted for by the 
slowness of the French in getting their 
reclaimed, war shattered Alsace-Lorraine 
potash works borage and because, any- 
way, the French the Germans had 
to pour immense quantities of potassium 
salts into their war exhausted soils. 
Thus we are dependent on France and 
Germany for potash, and may later be 
indebted to Poland for part of what 
we get. 

Were the world operated on the prin- 
ciple of the greatest good to the great- 
est number, European potash would be 
a very thing for us. Ships taking 
our s and raw materials to Europe 
could return laden with potash as bal- 
last, thus completing the ideal transport, 
a going and a coming cargo. 

owever, the cow that gives the milk 
of human kindness having been turned 
out to barren pasturage, or rather, never 
having been fed enough rutabagas and 
grass and bran to more than keep her- 
self alive, those peoples over there sky- 


rocket the price every time they can. As 


witness, potash sixty-six dollars a ton at 
first in the war, later more than nine 
hundred dollars. 


THE SEARCH AT HOME 


Our se) postion is to find potash 
in the Uni States. The scientists in 
Washington have reported to the gov- 
ernment that we can supply from every 
known source in this country only a 
very small percentage of our pressing 
needs. Last year, under the pressure of 
necessity, lacking supplies from abroad, 
we found forty thousand tons. On the 
basis of the 1913 consumption, that is 
four per cent. By no flight of imagina- 
tion could we expect to supply our total 
demands as they are normally today, to 
say nothing of the constantly increasing 
demands, as soil fertilization becomes 
more necessary. 

I am informed by a government ex- 
pert, whose work touches agricultural in- 
terests primarily, that only mined pot- 
ash will, and that manufactured potash 
will not, be economic for American farm- 
ers. If, then, as proposed, a duty be 
levied on imported potash, it will. be ex- 
ceedingly costly for American farmers, 
and, in the long run, costly for all who 
must earn to fill the bread basket. 

The hunt is on for American potash. 
North, south, east and west, the scien- 
tists are delving into the bowels of the 
earth. Indications are found here and 
there. Indeed, actual discoveries are re- 
ported from Texas. Their extent is not 
yet known. Most intensive attention is 


’ being given to exploration. The govern- 


ment experts are assisting in determin- 
ing the bulk values. 


OUR NATIONAL LASSITUDE 


The Secretary of War, speaking last 
year before the Committee on Military 
Affairs.of the House of Representatives, 
repeated what he had previously said 
before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture: 

“History shows that no nation or civ- 
ilization has ever disappeared in the his- 
tory of mankind except from one of two 
reasons: they were either vanquished by 
a superior military adversary, or they 
had exhausted the fertility of the soil, 
and had to move on to new soil. This 
bill is aimed to prevent both of those 
things. It is aimed to maintain, and 
perhaps ultimately enlarge, the greatest 
reliance that we may have against a 
superior military adversary in military 
contest; and it is aimed to prevent the 
exhaustion of the fertility of our soil by 
our agricultural people. So I imagine 
that no bill, and certainly no bill on 
which it has been my pleasure to address 
this committee, has higher possibilities, 
or possibilities which have commended it 
to more careful consideration than this 
one.” 

The committee listened quite sympa- 
thetically. The war spirit had ‘not en- 
tirely died down. We were still thinking 
in terms of fighting, of making provi- 
sion against an armed foreign foe. It 
had been that thought which unified us 
in the war, and brought forth the mag- 
nificent capacities of the American peo- 
ple, as of our allies. So whatever might 
be necessary to guard against that dan- 
ger, the first danger mentioned in this 
thesis, we did willingly and without 
thought of the cost. 

Which bill the Secretary of War re- 
ferred to is not at this moment the point. 
The point is that the public mind, as re- 
flected by that committee of earnest men, 
and they are earnest men, is acted and 
reacted on by the drama of war, but 
does not react consciously to the less 
romantic things which may be fully as 
vital, although less dramatic. War 
threatens in a visible, distinct manner. 
Food shortage in the United States is 
fully as alarming, and food shortage is 
in prospect unless we see the danger and 
act. , 

This second and truly fundamental 
danger lies back of the one first men- 
tioned. It is the permanent, basic need 
to fill the human stomach, the hunger 
threat, which, transmuted into a hundred 
forms, and played on by imperial poli- 
ticians, indeed by some politicians of 
every land, becomes increasingly an is- 
sue the whole world over. It presses to- 
day, this day of approaching soil exhaus- 
tion, this day in which ‘we must redeposit 
annually in the bank of nature practical- 
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ly the exact amount we check out in the 
form of food and clothing. 

Our national house is not in order. 
We have not been forehanded. We have 
sat, calmly witnessing, first the exhaus- 
tion of the comparatively small food 
minerals in the soils of New England; 
then the robbing of the clayey soils of 
Virginia and the South; the migrations 
from both regions to the great middle 
ground between the North and the 
South; the migrations to Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Ohio; later to Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, the Dakota, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, and the regions beyond, the 
Far West,—always robbing the soils, 
always taking from nature’s bounteous 
stores of soil foods, and replacing vir- 
tually none, always exemplifying that 
“the only lesson to be learned from his- 
tory is that none ever learned anything 
from history.” 

Our scientists point us the way. They 
demonstrate it. Yet we do not follow 
them. We see our population grow to 
above a hundred millions. Even then we 
are not alarmed. 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


True, we did establish commendably 
the Federal Reclamation Service to give 
productivity to our thitherto unused 
semiarid lands. True, we developed the 
beneficent National Forest Service, to 
conserve our timber, and, quite as im- 
portant, the water supplies for agricul- 
tural and navigational uses. True, also, 
our more intelligent American timber- 
men likewise instituted and maintain on 
their private areas scientific forestry 
methods. True, we have talked of re- 
deeming the hundreds of thousands of 
acres of southern waste swamp lands, 
richest potentially for food production 
of all our areas. 

All of this bears favorably on our 
future prospects of keeping the Ameri- 
can stomach filled. But, by and large, 
we have ignored the larger thing, the 
inescapable law of diminishing returns, 
the geometrically increasing need for 
artificial fertilization. In the larger 
phase of the matter, therefore, we as a 
people have sat content, saying in ac- 
tion if not in word, “Let tomorrow take 
care of itself.” 

Yet always, in crises, the American 
people have risen to their duties to them- 
selves and to the world. Risen, not al- 
ways at the precise moment every one 
of the citizens believed they should, but 
risen, nevertheless, with an energy that 
has astonished and often made envious 
other nations. The composite citizen in 
this country needs only to be convinced 
of the facts and the method which will 
be efficacious, to throw his whole re- 
sources into what should be done. 


A NATIONAL FOOD PRODUCTION POLICY 


Let us, therefore, outline a concrete, 
constructive programme. What should 
be our national foodstuffs, fertilization 
and primary food distribution policy? 
The answer: 


I 


Immediate attention to the. mineral 
fertilizer supplies, by— 

(a) Utilizing methods already perfect- 
ed by Department of Agriculture scien- 
tists of conserving the phosphatic ma- 
terials contained in our abundant stores 
of phosphate rocks, material now ex- 
tracted by wasteful methods; co-ordinat- 
ing these activities with world needs, re- 
taining in mind the necessity of other 
countries. 

(b) Completing the nitrate fixation 
plants at Muscle Shoals, whether by pub- 
lic or private means; building still Fan 
operating them if it proves economical 
so to do; otherwise maintaining them as 
reserves for emergency; determining such 
action, first, as to our own necessities, 
second, so as to co-ordinate with a policy 
of world nitrate conservation. 

(c) Continuing vigorously the search 
for potash on our own soil; or, failing 
to find it, immediately effecting stable 
arrangements to obtain it from France, 
Germany.or Poland, at the same time 
encouraging the byproduction of ash 
potash from American furnaces. 


II 


Intense development of our National 
Forest Service, to conserve the timber, 
and, quite as important, to conserve the 
water sources in hills and mountains. 
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III 


Still more complete organization of 
the forestry services on the lands of 
private timber owners, already com- 
mendably advanced. 


IV 

Reclamation of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of swamp lands now ut- 
terly wasted, and productive of malarial 
disorders; clearing away the conflicts be- 
tween federal and state authority, ac- 
counting abundant food as more vital 
than academic discussion of abstract 
legal questions. 


The removal of every possible obstacle 
in the way of perfection of farming 
methods, of use of machinery, of mar- 
keting, of processing raw foods for 
table uses. 

We 

Improving by mig means the trans- 
portation between the farms and the 
primary markets: good roads, economic 
organization of “two-way” motor truck 
service, and adequate railway terminals 
on every line. 

VII 

Extending the rural credit system, as 
for instance in Germany, with long time, 
amortizable land loans in the land banks, 
and personal credit associations for 
short time loans, both co-operative. 


VIll 
Learning as a people the dignity of 
the husbandman, his high place among 
humanity’s essential leaders; developing 
the social advantages for rural dwellers, 
to embellish life there, as well as to 
stabilize farm labor. 


IX 


Finally, while doing these things, in- 
tensively, economically and with char- 
acteristic American energy and enthusi- 
asm; while thoroughly making provision 
for the needs of the United States, at 
the same time ’seeking to lift every whit 
of the food burden from the shoulders 
of other peoples; in brief, to co-ordinate 
our foodstuffs policies with those of the 
organized world. 


AN ARCTIC MINER’S CABIN 


In the days of the stampede to the 
Klondike, in company with an Ameri- 
can internal revenue official I came one 
day along the trail to the cabin of an 
“old-timer.” Long years he had dug and 
panned and box-puddled and sluiced for 
gold up there. Food was almost price- 
less; flour two dollars a pound; butter 
sixteen dollars; bacon dripping with 
money fat for the seller. 

We entered, built a fire, found the 
old-timer’s “grub,” cooked and ate it. 
In the morning, we went away, leaving 
on the rude table a bit of writing, in- 
forming the cabin owner we had been 
there, and used his “grubstake” supplies. 

I ventured to question our being wel- 
come to consume the provender of the 
absent lord of that Far North* manor. 

“No,” the United States official in- 
structed me, “it is the custom of the 
country. It is not stealing, nor taking 
advantage of an absent owner. You 
would be welcome in any cabin from here 
on El Dorado Creek westward to St. 
Michael, or from Fort Yukon to Sitka. 
It is the law of this land.” 

“Splendid!” I exclaimed. “What won- 
derful hearts these fellows have!” 

He, older, perhaps more cynical, 
turned and looked at me, amused. 

“It isn’t generosity—that is, not pure 
and simple generosity. These men are 
big, generous fellows, as a rule. But 
even the most penurious will expect you 
to do at his cabin as we did here. While 
it is on one side generosity, it is on the 
other side selfprotection. Because, any 
time, this cabin owner may himself be 
on the trail, far from home, and need 
similar food and shelter. Therefore, he 
must accept this custom of the country 
as to his own supplies.” 

If any one need have the application 
of the foregoing elucidated, he shall not 
be accommodated here. But it is sug- 
gested that the United States, in develop- 
ing its organized, systematic foodstuffs 
policy, remember the Arctic Circle law 
of hospitality—half generosity, half self- 
protection. In short, intelligent altruism, 
or altruistic selfishness, two things equal 
to each other. 

For this subconscious terror lest hun- 
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ger come may, by the chemistry of 
events, be transmuted into something 
quite as conscious as the stomach of a 
hungry wolf. And we, if wise, shall co- 
ordinate with the peoples of the earth, 
lest our descendants reap the hunger 
anger of peoples in those days grown 
powerful and compelling. 

As for the domestic application, im- 
mediately, however, unless we provide 
mineral food in our soils against the 
day of food shortage for our increasing 
millions, unless we deposit annually 
against soil exhaustion, nature will, un- 
yieldingly as any banker, and from the 
same necessity as impels him, return our 
national food crop check, marked “NOT 
SUFFICIENT FUNDS.” 


QUALITY REQUIREMENTS 


Court Decision Holds That the Seller of 
Flour Impliedly Warrants That 
It Will Make Bread 


A manufacturer of a grade of flour 
that is known by him to be extensively 
used by bakers in making bread, and who 
sells that grade of flour under a certain 
name, warrahts that the flour sold by 
him under that name is of the grade and 
character described thereby, and war- 
rants that it will make bread; and if 
flour that will not make bread is sold to 
a dealer under that name the seller is 
liable for the damages thereby sustained 
by the purchaser. 

An offer to compromise a difference 
is not admissible in evidence in an ac- 
tion between the parties concerning that 
difference; but, if the offer to compro- 
mise contains an admission of fact, that 
may be properly introduced in evidence. 
These important rules of law are laid 
down in the opinion announced recently 
by the Kansas supreme court in the case 
of Kaull vs, Blacker, 193 Pac. 182. 

The plaintiff, a miller at Glen Elder, 
Kansas, sought to recover from the de- 
fendant, a dealer in flour at Kansas City, 
damages sustained by the plaintiff 
through refusal of the defendant to ac- 
cept and pay for flour he had contracted 
to purchase. The defendant, on a coun- 
terclaim, recovered judgment for dam- 
ages caused by the fact that the flour 
would not make bread. The plaintiff 
appealed. 

The principal objection relied on by 
the plaintiff on appeal was that the trial 
judge erred in instructing the jury as 
follows: 

“If the jury finds from the evidence 
that Gold Drop 95 per cent flour [the 
flour in question] was sold on the mar- 
ket at Kansas City, and known and un- 
derstood by those dealing in it, includ- 
ing the plaintiff and defendant, to be a 
flour manufactured by removing the 
bran and feed and 5 per cent of the low- 
er grade flour from the wheat, that there 
was no agreement or custom among flour 
dealers, including plaintiff and defend- 
ant, by which said flour was understood 
to have qualities and constituents which 
would make it fit and proper to make 
marketable bread when properly pre- 
pared and baked, and that the plaintiff 
delivered to the defendant flour that was 
manufactured by removing from the en- 
tire product of the wheat the bran and 
feed and 5 per cent of the low grade 
flour, then you are instructed that the 
delivery of such flour would be a com- 
pliance by plaintiff with his contract, 
and plaintiff would be entitled to recov- 
er in this action from the defendant; 
but if you find from the evidence that 
Gold Drop 95 per cent flour was a flour 
sold on the market at Kansas City as an 
article of commerce for use largelv, if 
not entirely, by bakers for the baking 
of bread, and was so understood by those 
dealing in said flour on said market, in- 
cluding the plaintiff and the defendant, 
at the time of making the contract for 
the sale of the flour in question in this 
case by the plaintiff to the defendant, 
then you are instructed that the plaintiff 
was bound to deliver to the defendant 
flour of kind and quality fit and proper 
for use of bakers for baking bread; and 
if you find from the evidence that the 
plaintiff did not deliver to the defendant 
flour of that kind and quality, but did 
deliver flour that could not be used by 
bakers in the baking of bread, and that 
by reason thereof the defendant was un- 

le to sell to bakers the flour which the 








plaintiff had delivered to the defendant, 
and the samples furnished defendant by 


plaintiff of the flour which plaintiff ex-_ 


pected to deliver in the future to de- 
fendant was of the same quality as that 
already delivered, then you are instruct- 
ed that the plaintiff did not comply with 
his contract, and that the defendant was 
not bound to accept any further delivery 
of said flour, but had the legal right to 
refuse to accept it, and your verdict 
should be for the defendant.” : 

There was evidence to show that “95 
per cent flour” was a standard grade, 
and was extensively, almost wholly, used 
by bakers in Kansas City in making 
bread; that Gold Drop was the name 
given by the plaintiff to the 95 per cent 
flour manufactured by him; that he con- 
tracted with the defendant to sell him 
Gold Drop 95 per cent flour; that the 
flour delivered was not of the grade 
called for by the contract; that the de- 
fendant was engaged in selling flour to 
bakers for the purpose of making bread ; 
that part of the flour purchased was sold 
to bakers in Kansas City; that the flour 
thus sold did not make bread; and that 
the defendant was compelled to take it 
back and furnish other flour in its place. 
There was also evidence of a chemical 
analysis of the flour delivered to the de- 
fendant from which the jury could have 
concluded that it was of a quality poorer 
than that of the grade sold. There was 
further evidence which tended to show 
that the plaintiff and the defendant un- 
derstood that 95 per cent flour was sold 
on the market at Kansas City for use 
largely, if not entirely, by bakers in mak- 
ing bread. That evidence may be detailed 
as follows: 

The plaintiff’s attorneys in their open- 
ing statement to the jury said: “Now the 
Gold Drop flour was a well-known flour. 
The evidence will show that it was a 
manufactured article of commerce that 
had been furnished to the trade, the 
flour trade, of Kansas and Missouri for 
perhaps 30 or 40 years, perhaps 40 years; 
that it was a 95 per cent flour; they 
knew what it was.” 

In a letter written by the plaintiff to 
the defendant this language was used: 
“Nearly all old wheat, milled after the 
extreme weather, shows some trace of a 
stacky odor, and we are informed by 
bakers that it bakes out all right and 
with no effect therefrom.” 

James R. Blacker testified that “95 per 
cent flour is flour with 5 per cent of the 
low grade extracted, and also the feed 
extracted, and to us it means in trade 
it is a standard piece of goods,” and that 
it was sold to the bakery trade almost 
universally. 

Mr. Estabrook, a chemical expert, testi- 
fied that the trade recognizes 95 per 
cent flour as standard patent, and that 
that*is a trade term for it. John A. 
Wilson, another chemical expert, testi- 
fied that there is a grade of flour known 
as 95 per cent flour, and to his knowledge 
that has been a grade of flour dealt with 
on the Kansas City market for probably 
16 years, and that it was used mostly by 
the baking trade, although it also goes 
into family trade in some sections. Wit- 
ness stated that the baking trade, bakers 
as distinguished from homes, almost uni- 
versally used that grade of flour. 

Overruling plaintiff's objection to the 
instructions, the supreme court says: 
“Outside of the evidence, it is well known 
that practically all flour is sold for use 
in making bread, and that this is the 
principal use for which flour as such is 
sold. Small quantities of flour are used 
for other purposes, but that use is negli- 
gible. Because these are facts known by 
all, the courts take judicial notice of 
them... . . 

“The plaintiff cites Ehrsam vs. Brown, 
76 Kan. 206, 91 Pac. 179, 15 L.R.A. 
(N.S.) 877, where this court said: ‘Where 
a known, described, and specified article 
is sold by a dealer under a contract to 
be executed by delivery of the specified 
article, which is actually supplied to the 
buyer, there is no implied warranty that 
it shall answer the particular purpose in- 
tended by the buyer, although such pur- 
pose is communicated to the dealer be- 
forehand.’ 

“In Field vs. Kinnear, et al., 4 Kan. 
476, a case that arose over the sale of 
flour, this court said: ‘In an executory 
contract for a sale of goods by sample, it 
is the privilege of the vendee to return 
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the goods, if they do not correspond 
with the implied warranty, and thereby 
rescind the contract, or he may retain 
them, and recover damages.” .. . ‘In 
such a contract for goods not yet manu- 
factured, there is an implied warranty 
that the goods shall fill the terms of the 
contract.’ 

“In Bigger vs. Bovard, 20 Kan. 204, a 
case that arose over the sale of meat, this 
language was used: ‘A vendor impliedly 
warrants goods sold by him without any 
opportunity of inspection on the part of 
the buyer to be of a merchantable qual- 
ity, and reasonably fit for the purpose 
intended; and if, when the goods are de- 
livered to the buyer, they are unmer- 
chantable and unfit for use, the buyer 
may return them without unnecessary 
delay, and rescind the contract; and if 
the goods, on being returned to the ven- 
dor, are injured or damaged without any 
fault or negligence on the part of the 
buyer, such injury does not prevent a 
rescission of the contract.’ : 

“It must be conceded that, when flour 
is sold, it is sold for use in making bread; 
there is therefore an implied warranty 
that it will make bread. It follows that, 
if flour sold will not make bread, the 
purchaser may return it and collect the 
damages sustained by him. The evidence 
justified the instruction that has been 
set out, and there was no error in giv- 


ing it.” 
A. L. H. Srreert. 





United Kingdom Port Stocks 
Stocks of wheat, flour and corn at prin- 
cipal United Kingdom ports at the beginning 
of July and of October, 1921, as reported to 
the Chicago Board of Trade (000’s omitted): 








JULY 

Wheat Flour Corn 
bus bbls bus 
London .....++ee0% 1,472 157 433 
Manchester ....... 336 ese 187 
Bristol ....ccsesee 1,272 3 238 
Gloucester ........ 176 eee 25 
Bul] .ccccccccccces 1,672 37 289 
Newcastle ........ 400 oes 9 
Limerick ......... 640 43 102 
Ellesmere Port .... 16 oe eee 
Ireland government 752 eee cee 
Liverpool ......... 1,448 66 408 
Glasgow and Leith. 880 28 225 
Fleetwood ......... 56 eee eee 
Totals ........+.. 9,120 334 1,916 

OCTOBER 
Wheat Flour Corn 
bus bbis bus 
EORGOR occccccccce 440 154 648 
Manchester ....... 1,392 ove 272 
Wrtetel cc ccccccccve 1,024 4 595 
Gloucester ........ 232 eee 637 
Limerick ......... 720 57 255 
Belfast ....cccsese 184 7 714 
Liverpool ......... 1,856 ee0 892 
Glasgow and Leith. 352 91 764 
Totale® ...cccees 6,200 313 4,777 
*Figures for Hull, Ellesmere Port and 


Fleetwood for October unobtainable, 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 ‘‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, to Dec. 3, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
r-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ...14,067 13,942 643 608 
Be, FO cccsccs 476 358 ose oe 
Duluth-Superior 729 764 eee ees 
Outside mills .. 9,166 7,766 29 15 

Totals ...... 24,438 22,830 673 €23 





Argentina—Fiour and Grain Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from Argentina 
from Jan. 1 to Nov, 8, 1921, with figures for 
jer corresponding period of 1920 (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Flour, Bushels————_—_, 
bbls Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
2082... 458 58,585 95,553 44,834 25,089 
1920.... 1,937 184,584 135,350 35,288 24,833 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


1921°........ 458,113 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920......00. 1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919. ..ccccee 3,674,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918. ..cceceee 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,570 
1917.....000- 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916... cece. 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1916... ..e.ees 1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 
1914... eeeee 754,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
568,585 95,553 44,834 25,089 





184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 
119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
107,510 20,402 15,642 | 36,659 
$2,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
92,172 173,223 38,668 40,898 
$6,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 35,269 
69,142 104,727 23,812 26,699 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 


*Jan. 1-Nov. 3 only. 
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WOMEN WORKERS IN FLOUR MILLS 

The head of two big flour mills in 
Japan has been on a tour of inspection 
in the milling centers of the United 
States of America and Canada. In Min- 
neapolis, says Milling, London, he was 
surprised to find no women packers, and 
he is reported to have said: “In Japan 
we find the women are better manual 
workers than the men. I had read that 
American women went into the mills 
during the war, but now I see the men 
doing all of the manual work.” 

Commenting upon this interview, Mill- 
ing says: “We resist the instant temp- 
tation to quote Kipling. We have in 
mind the fact that in some parts of 
Europe, if women are not regarded as 
better manual workers than men, at any 
rate they do the same kind of work. It 
is natural to them, as it is apparently to 
the Japanese and other eastern races, 
but unnatural according to British and 
American standards. There are women 
still employed in British and probably 
also in American flour mills, but only on 
the lighter forms of labor. The dispo- 
sition in this country, however, has been 
to replace female with male labor, and 
while we would not like to appear to be 
ungallant to the fair sex, we are bound 
to say women have not proved an un- 
qualified success in the flour mill, except 
perhaps in the limited sphere where their 
services can best be utilized.” 





CONTINUOUS ARO ELECTRIFIER 

The very extensive use of the process 
of whitening and “aging” flour by the 
effects of electrified air, under the pat- 
ents controlled by the Alsop Process Co., 
has drawn special attention to the types 
of machinery constructed for electrify- 
ing the air. 

The older variety of electrifier manu- 
factured by the Alsop company, shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations, 
has its own generator, specially wound 
and insulated for this work. The gen- 
erator, electrifying chamber and induc- 
tion coil together make one complete and 
selfcontained machine, belt-driven. All 
electrifiers of this variety are of the 
direct current, intermittent arc type and, 
consequently, each machine requires a 
special generator of a suitable size. 

In order to eliminate the generator, 
and to adapt the electrifier for use on 
the ordinary commercial 110 or 220 volt, 
60 cycle, alternating current, with which 
most mills are supplied, the Alsop com- 
pany has evolved a continuous are type 
of electrifier, a picture of which is shown 
herewith. This machine does not have 
any moving or mechanically operated 
parts, and can be installed at any con- 
venient location, without the necessity 
for providing any sort of drive, the 
electric current: being brought to it sim- 
ply over wires, and the air supply 
through a suitable pipe. 

While it requires over five miles of 
copper wire specially insulated to con- 
struct the transformer and coil of. this 
electrifier, these two parts, with the sta- 
tionary arcing device, are its only elec- 
trical features. The flaming electric dis- 
charge is maintained continuously be- 
tween two stationary arcing points, the 
arcing device being so constructed that 
all of the air is forced through and into 
close contact with the electric flame. The 
air supply is provided by a small pres- 
sure blower, and after being thoroughly 
electrified is piped from the dome of the 
electrifier to the agitators, where the 
flour is received and sprayed. 

The makers claim many advantages for 
this continuous arc electrifier over the 
type of equipment formerly furnished, 
and some of these are so obvious as to 
require no demonstration. The first is 
the use of the commercial alternating 
current, or the current already available 
for lighting purposes, which does away 


with the necessity for separate dynamos 
for each machine. The second is the 
elimination of any sort of mechanical 
drive, the machine being purely electrical 
in its operation, this, of course, greatly 
facilitating its installation. As a result, 





Alsop Continuous Arc Electrifier 


the continuous arc electrifier does not 
prejudice the miller’s insurance. 

It is also claimed that the continuous 
arc electrifier has a greatly increased ef- 
ficiency, practically all of the electrical 
energy being used effectively for pro- 
ducing the bleaching gas, and this in 
spite of an actual saving in power and 
electric current. Finally, the arcing de- 
vice is said to operate indefinitely with- 
out adjustment of the arcing points, and 
without causing trouble through their 
wearing or burning away, as was un- 
avoidable with the electrodes of the old 
style machines. 

The new continuous arc electrifier re- 
quires 18x24 in of floor space, and stands 
4 ft 3 in high. The shipping weight of 
the machine is 380 lbs. 





CAUSES OF MILL FIRES 

Slipping belts, overheated bearings 
and other conditions producing friction 
sparks in flour mills resulted in losses of 
$502,563 in this class of property, ac- 
cording to a compilation made by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
through its actuarial bureau, and pub- 
lished in the November issue of “Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire.” 

The total recorded losses for the year 
1919 in this class amounted to $2,013,736, 
so that the chief hazard, sparks from 
machinery, caused 24.9 per cent of the 
whole damage. These figures, which 
cover 125 claims, bear out the opinions 
of investigators as to one of the major 
causes of explosions and fires in dusty 
atmospheres. It may be inted out, 
however, that careful housekeeping, the 
installation of blowers and other pre- 
cautions, will eliminate the highly in- 
flammable dust, the presence of which is 
the real factor in causing trouble. 

Sparks from combustion occupied sec- 
ond place in the list with a destruction 
of $414,151, or 20.5 per cent of the ag- 
gregate, Electricity, with an entry of 


$75,604, or 3.8 per cent of the total, stood 
in third place among the originating 
causes. Exposure showed losses of $93,- 
139, but this is an effect and not a cause 
of fire. 
The complete tabulation of fire losses 
in flour mills during 1919 is as follows: 
Flour mill Pct. of 


Causes— losses total 


Defective chimneys and flues $507 03 
Gas, natural and artificial. . 368 .02 
Hot ashes and coals, open 

BPOD crcrcndvccvveccesvece 180 ee 
Matches—smoking .......-. 869 04 
Open lighte ...cccccccccess 17,132 9 
Petroleum and its products. 159 ee 
Sparks on roofs .........+--+ 484 02 
Steam and hot water pipes. 929 -05 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and 

Chelly WIPED cc cccccceccecs 28,958 1.4 
Blectricity ......cecccesses 75,604 3.8 
Bxplosions .....cccscrceeeee ede ° 
Exposure, including confla- 

BPALIORG «oc ceecccsccvcsce 93,139 
Sparks from machinery.... 502,563 2 
Incendiarism .......+.e+e0% 23,233 
Lightning ....cccccccereece 44,773 


Miscellaneous known causes 26,074 
Sparks from combustion ... 
Spontaneous combustion ... 56,474 
Unknown causeS .....+++++ 728,139 
$2,013,736 100 

It will be noted that no entry appears 
opposite the hazard of explosions. This 
is so because in the actuarial bureau 
records only explosions due to unknown 
causes are listed under that head. 
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OCTOBER FOOD PRICES LOWER 

A slight recession in the general level 
of wholesale prices in October is shown 
by information gathered by the United 
States Department ef Labor through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Meas- 
ured by the bureau’s weighted index 
number, the decline from the September 
level was a little over 1 per cent. 

For the first time since June, farm 
products showed a net decrease, due to 
the drop in corn, wheat, and other grains. 
Food products also were cheaper than 
in the preceding month, substantial de- 
clines being reported for flour, meal, 
sugar, potatoes, and most pork prod- 
ucts. Building materials and house fur- 
nishing goods averaged less than in Sep- 
tember, while a slight decrease was 
shown for the group of miscellaneous 
commodities, including such important 
articles as bran and millfeed, middlings, 
linseed meal, cottonseed oil, phosphate 
rock, and newsprint paper. 

Comparing October with ‘the corre- 
sponding month of last year, the general 
price level for all commodities has de- 
clined approximately 331, per cent. 
Food articles averaged over 30 per cent 
less in price than a year ago. 

The retail food index shows that there 
was a decrease of three tenths of 1 per 
cent in the retail cost of food to the av- 
erage family in October, compared with 
September. Prices of 43 food articles 
are reported to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics each month by retail dealers 
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in 51 important cities. For the year 
period, Oct. 15, 1920, to Oct. 15, 1921, 
the percentage decrease in all articles of 
f combined was 23 per cent. For 
the 8-year period, Oct. 15, 1913, to Oct. 
15, 1921, the percentage increase in all 
articles of food, combined, was 47 per 
cent. 





SHIPPING BOARD BALANCE SHEET 

The first full balance sheet ever pre- 
pared to cover the business of the Ship- 
ping Board, according to present board 
officials, was laid before Chairman Las- 
ker last month. It is said to represent 
four months’ work by accountants. 

The total assets of the board as of 
July 1 are shown as $307,400,000, exclu- 
sive of unexpected appropriations and 
the value of the fleet, and the total lia- 
bilities, exclusive of pending claims, as 
$115,878,000. The balance on hand, $191,- 
500,000, offsets in part claims estimated 
at $200,000,000 to $300,000,000. 

Detailed items of the report are as 
follows: 


ASSETS 
Cash om hand ...cccccseccvcccnce $33,000,000 
Accounts and notes receivable.... 33,954,000 
Accounts receivable from manage- 

DROMAD. 0c cccrceccedcecsepencveses 9,360,000 
Operation supplies ......++eseeees 10,850,000 
Surplus materials for sale at in- 

ventory valuation ....-..-eeee+% 35,561,00: 
Land, structures and equipment 

POF BBlO wecccceccccccecscccveces 42,229,00 
Mortgages receivable and securi- 

GOB cc cvccecccccccsetoevesecove 10,865,001 
Accounts and notes receivable 


from ship sales, not secured by 

MOFEBASOS oc cccccccsccccccccece 16,375,00 
Notes receivable secured by mort- 

BOMES. cccceccvecrerscecvcssccee 98,997,00 
Real estate and equipment in op- 

OFATION .cccccccccvcsccccccscnss 


LIABILITIES 


Accounts and vouchers payable, 
refunds of deposits and collec- 
CHOMB cccccccccccesccesevescseces $71,482,00 
Mortgage bonds and mortgages 
payable, assumed upon acquisi- 


3,967,00 


tion of certain properties ...... 2,109,00 
Reserve against inventories of sur- 

plus materials and land, struc- 

tures and equipment, including 

Gopreciation 2. .ccccsesccccccces 42,287,00 





SPANISH FARMERS 00-OPERATE 

From the small beginning in 1911 of a 
few farmers on an estate in Palencia th: 
“Catholic Workman’s Production Asso 
ciation,” the most extensive organizatio1 
of its kind in Spain, has grown to 5,00 
federations with 600,000 members. Each 
local syndicate operates, through a board 
of directors chosen by the members, a 
bank for deposits and loans; mutua! 
benefit insurance, such as endowment 
policies, old age pensions; crop, liv: 
stock, and fire insurance; regulation 01 
labor and wages; strike pay; co-operative 
buying and selling; rent of machinery; 
granaries; leases; joint partnerships and 
allotment of lands, and other agricultural! 
industries; and provides a_ house 
equipped with reading room and library. 
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December 14, 1921 
LEGITIMATE SPECULATION 


Secretary Wallace Issues Statement to Cor- 
rect Rumors That Tincher Act Would 
Prevent Legal Trading in Futures 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 10.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wallace, in a state- 
ment issued here last night, stated that 
rumors that the future trading act, 
which becomes operative on Dec. 24, 
would prevent legitimate speculation and 
trading in grain futures were “wholly 
without foundation.” 

“Such gambling transactions as privi- 
leges, bids, offers, puts and calls, etc., 
will be discontinued,” said Secretary 
Wallace, “but the law does not interfere 
with the ordinary dealing on the Board 
of Trade or with ordinary speculation in 
the buying or selling of contracts for 
future delivery. The only condition, in 
order to be free from the tax imposed 
by the law, is that such contracts must 
be made through a market which meets 
the requirements of a ‘contract market’ 
under the terms of the act, and is rec- 
ognized as such by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

“The grain exchanges at Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, Duluth, Milwau- 
kee and Toledo, and the open Board of 
Trade at Chicago, all have applied for 
recognition as ‘contract markets,’ and all 
have met the prerequisite legal obliga- 
tions. In some cases it was necessary to 
make some changes in their existing rules 
and regulations, but these changes have 
been made or satisfactory assurances 
have been given that they would be made. 
Consequently, all of these exchanges are 
recognized as ‘contract markets,’ and 
people who have been in the habit of 
trading and speculating on these ex- 
changes need have no fear of interfer- 
ence. Future trading can be continued 
without interruption. If there should be 
evidence of undue manipulation by some 
large dealer, that would be inquired into 
as authorized by the law. 

“In the case’ of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, which is the largest grain future 
market in the country, action concerning 
it is temporarily suspended because of a 
suit brought by a few members of this 
Board of Trade to test the constitution- 
ality of the law. Judge Landis dismissed 
the complaint, but an appeal was taken 
from his decision, and the matter is now 
before the Supreme Court. An applica- 
tion for modification of the first restrain- 
ing order has been submitted, and, if the 
order is modified as asked, there will be 
nothing to prevent the Chicago Board of 
Trade from being recognized as a ‘con- 
tract market.’ ” 

Secretary Wallace expressed apprecia- 
tion of the cordial way in which the offi- 
cers of the various grain exchanges are 
co-operating to make the enforcement of 
the law constructive and helpful to le- 
gitimate trading. Joun Marrinan. 








INDIA’S JUTE CROP 

The director of agriculture, at Ben- 
gal, India, reports that the final forecast 
of the jute crop for 1921 in the three 
jute producing provinces of India 
(Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa and Assam) 
s as follows, the 1920 figures being in 
parenthesis: area, 1,513,000 acres (2,509,- 
(00); production, 4,053,000 bales of 400 
ins (5,979,000). The decrease is at- 
iributed to the unfavorable weather con- 
itions at seeding time and the low prices 
veceived for the two preceding crops. 





BULGARIAN GRAIN CONSORTIUM 


On Sept. 24, 1921, according to Com- 
uerce Reports, the Bulgarian grain con- 
ortium was abolished action of the 
Bulgarian Parliament. It is currently 
tated that this action was urged by the 
interallied Commission for Reparations 
because of the large losses incurred by 
the consortium. One of the principal 
difficulties was the inadequacy of govern- 
mental storage facilities; but the con- 
sortium was frequently charged with in- 
efficiency, wastefulness, and even cor- 
ruption. Opponents of the consortium 
attributed to it a large share of the eco- 
nomic troubles of the country, the un- 
favorable trade balance in 1920, and the 
rapid depreciation of the lev. 

“The export grain market is now open 
to all,’ states Commerce Reports, “al- 
though the shortage of freight cars and 
the preference which might naturally be 
accorded by the government railways to 
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the moving of. remaining stocks of the 
consortium may temporarily constitute a 
serious obstacle. The price of bread has 
risen rapidly, but the law abolishing the 
consortium makes the municipalities re- 
sponsible for providing food to needy 
persons at reduced prices. It is said that 
the consortium is being liquidated as fast 
as possible. Between Sept. 1 and Oct. 
13, however, only about 4,500 tons of 
wheat were sold.” 





Crop Year Wheat Receipts by Grade 


Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspec- 
tors licensed under the United States Grain 
Standards Act, from July 1 to Oct, 31, 1921, 
with the corresponding figures for the pre- 
ceding year: 



























































Dark northern spring— 1921 1920 
BOR, B ccccccedcocccves 11,709 12,857 
By OF bes Cec cnestaces 6,154 4,093 
Bs D Sbdb eee Core nsees 10,465 7,100 
All others ...........- 12,746 15,559 

MOORE: cicciseecyes 42,074 39,609 

Northern spring— 

mB nccesectdetecess 1,725 1,256 
SS a eerrrn ree er Cr 789 658 
ee Serer rrr rt 895 723 
All GUROTS 22. ccscccece 1,378 2,187 
BD cco ntteviceee 4,787 4,824 

Red spring— 

Sk B ésseieensvvedgss 28 69 
BPO, B scccenvonscertes 76 20 
| SS BPR ee 73 23 
MRE GEROTE cccic ce vccenss 52 79 
MOE svc ecawiave 229 191 
Total hard red spring... 47,090 44,624 

Amber durum— 

a BASS 1,162 696 
Be, BE 6weencdecevncsce 6,511 4,020 
Be B aeapeeveccscicns 1,862 1,651 
AST GEROKE .cvccsevscss 1,054 675 

0 ee rrr 10,589 7,042 

Durum— 

i Cah ealks yhe40 eae 85 113 
eS aerrererre, srr re 1,027 1,113 
eee 853 708 
ee UOON aces vicess 1,396 520 

Totals ...scsccesce 3,361 2,454 

Red durum— 

By BD. eccocecccevecess 1,662 715 
Bs De bah eet eset eavees 2,169 252 
Bh D eccwerescevosceen 998 76 
All GUROTS 2.0 ccccccece 408 76 
WOCAlS oo ccccsvcces 5,237 1,118 
Deted GeO. 6c cccccccce 19,187 10,614 

Dark hard winter— 

6,286 4,566 
12,604 5,422 
6,263 3,210 
4,067 1,652 
BOS cevcccscecee 29,220 14,850 

Hard winter— 

I ER acu cneresessrres 20,253 33,155 
Be OD ccvscccscesvesss 72,263 37,074 
EN See eee 29,979 17,651 
All OCHErB 2. ccccccccce 22,869 16,706 
Co ee eer 145,364 104,586 
1,585 114 

9,120 171 

3,398 72 

3,001 96 

WOOEED 4406440000605 17,104 453 


Total hard red winter... 191,688 119,889 
































Red winter— 

Be, BD 08 6526606006000% 1,708 11,515 
De 1. Ss0eeesscencecne 18,398 22,900 
BO, B ccsccscegsccsvcs 20,785 8,919 
RAE CREE. ciccicesvcce 21,196 9,287 
WOOO ccd ciscvcase 62,087 52,621 

Red Walla— 
Se ED oss 6ovensececces 784 872 
area re se 379 270 
Br ae 6 os 4 800.08 628 28 28 
Mil GEMOTS cc cccccceses 51 55 
WAGERS ccc sve veces 1,242 725 
Total soft red winter.... 63,329 53,346 

Hard white— 
/ Sree erire eee 1,063 191 
Des WG bsastasgesseser 1,300 686 
Pt 65 ei avai at beeees 990 515 
All OCHOS 2c ccccsccess 429 406 
WORD iss case csces 3,782 1,798 

Soft white— 
OD. eae bivendeveryes 515 447 
Be Bonen s0teesesene 3,920 2,767 
Bs SO Sa scwvcccccssses 1,171 63 
STE WOROES 006s 6c cccztc 205 204 
Totals ...cccscccere 5,811 4,054 
Total common white... . 9,593 5,852 

White club— 
Bi ED 6 aevccvaccavesss 1,523 886 
BO, DB wevcccasesecesss 4,105 2,082 
Se PRE 1,363 1,187 
All others ..........+- 163 234 


Total white club ........ 
Mixed wheat— 








BE eB eve cvs cceveuse 5,368 10,151 
BD 00.0 cis wvescescves 19,398 16,048 
BO Ba to vc bt hencsvede 10,062 7,425 
BE OCHOTB 2 csccccrcece 8,432 4,989 
Total mixed wheat...... 43,260 38,613 
Grand totals ...... coewecee 381,301 277,327 
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THE NOTEBOOK 


By RANDOLPH EDGAR 
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- At a place called Darwin, Minnesota, 
it was the custom,—until recently,—to 
give dances on Sunday night. Besides 
the attending Darwinians, people came 
from the countryside, as well, and a long 
line of automobiles parked near the in- 
closed dancing pavilion testified the ex- 
tent of the community’s patronage. Now, 
a few weeks ago a terrible thing occurred 
at one of these dances; one is tempted 
to write “was supposed to have occurred,” 
only (and here is the point) apparently 
there is no supposition about it. The 
thing occurred. What occurred is more 
difficult to state as no two witnesses de- 
scribe it in exactly the same manner. 
However: In the midst of the dancers, 
in the center of the floor, a figure sud- 
denly appeared, held their horrified at- 
tention for a moment,—and then faded 
into nothing. Some witnesses (and all 
those present saw the thing) describe 
the figure as a devil with horns, tail and 
cloven hoof; others say that it was a 
monstrosity of some sort,—indescribable. 
A girl from a near-by town who attend- 
ed the dance refused to commit herself 
as to the nature, or preter-nature, of 
what she saw; “I will never dance again,” 
was her only comment. 

With the appearance of the apparition 
the dancers stood petrified and the music 
stopped. Then with dismayed outcries 
the dancers broke into panic and fled in- 
to the street, tarrying not until their 
homes were reached. The automobiles 
remained parked until the next day. 
Later in the evening the sheriff saw the 
apparition on the sidewalk, fired two in- 
effective shots at it with his revolver and 
fled to his house where he barricaded the 
doors. The spectre, or whatever it was, 
has not appeared again. 

A newspaper yarn? No, our informant 
merely quotes the townspeople of Dar- 
win. A hoax? Perhaps, but the appari- 
tion did not depart through ceiling, floor, 
window or door. It “faded into nothing.” 
The effects of “hooch”? I trow not; the 
individual impressions appear to have 
been simultaneous. 

The Notebook submits the doings at 
Darwin in the interest of psychic re- 
search with a string attached to the gift 
in the nature of a moral. For, in spite 
of the fact that we live in a naughty 
world, Darwin dancing upon a Sabbath 
has no claim to the devil-immunity of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 


* om 


“Harlequin and Columbine,” by Booth 
Tarkington, which appeared approximate- 
ly ten years ago in the Metropolitan Mag- 
azine, has recently been printed in book 
form and the intervening decade marks 
a contrast between two Tarkingtons and 
two New Yorks. The Tarkington of 
1912, or thereabouts, was, I believe, an 
infinitely better writer than the author 
of “Alice Adams,” inasmuch as he used 
water colors,effectively without attempt- 
ing oils; while the hotel and theatrical 
New York of Twenty Ninth and Thir- 
tieth Streets has long ago been sub- 


merged in the wholesale district steadily ° 


creeping up Fifth Avenue and Broadway. 

At the period of Mr. Tarkington’s 
novel of theatrical life the untheatrical 
Holland House remained a life-saving 
station on Fifth Avenue between the 
Waldorf and the Hoffman House. Both 
the Holland and the Hoffman have gone 
(it is a sacrilege to mention them to- 
gether) and the only hotel remaining on 
Broadway below the Imperial is the 
Breslin on Twenty Ninth Street. Wal- 
lack’s Theatre on Thirtieth Street and 
Broadway, the scene of the rehearsals in 
“Harlequin and Columbine,” has gone. 
So has Daly’s Theatre which was diagon- 
ally across the street. Next door to 
Daly’s was Weber and Fields’ and just 
below Twenty Ninth Street, continuing on 
the west side of Broadway, was the Prin- 
cess Theatre in which Aubrey Boucicault 

ave the first American production of 
“Old Heidelberg.” These theatres and the 
Bijou near Thirtieth Street formed the 
rialto of Mr. Tarkington’s story; the 


rialto which has since moved to Forty 
Second Street and which extends to Co- 
lumbus Circle and beyond. 

No one seems to know what became of 
Joe, the headwaiter of the men’s restau- 
rant, when the Holland House was dis- 
mantled. He was reputed to be worth 
a fortune. What is unquestionably a de- 
scription of Joe appears in “Harlequin 
and Columbine” at a point where sev- 
eral of Mr. Tarkington’s characters are 
seated in the Holland restaurant. One 
of them “was not roused from his apathy 
even by the conduct of the most remark- 
able maitre d’hétel in the world. 

“*You don’t git ’em! said the person- 
age briefly, when Potter had ordered 
chops and ‘@ufs a-la Creole’ and lettuce 
salad, from a card. ‘You got to eat par- 
tridge and asparagus tips salad!’. . . 

“From the doorway into the lobby of 
the hotel there came a pretty sound of 
girlish voices whispering and laughing 
excitedly, and, glancing that way, the 
three men beheld a group of peering 
nymphs who fled, delighted. 

“‘Tadies stop to rubber at Mr. Pot- 
ter,’ explained the remarkable headwaiter 
over the star’s shoulder, ‘Mr. Potter, it’s 
time you got marrit, anyhow. You git 
marrit, you don’t git stared at so much!’ 
He paused not for a reply, but hastened 
away to countermand the order of an- 
other customer.” 

© 

S. S. McClure is to resume after a long 
interval the editorship of McClure’s Mag- 
azine, the hope springing that he will re- 
turn the periodical to its original status. 
For the last few years McClure’s Maga- 
zine has been very dull indeed. 

The original McClure’s secured the 
American rights of such authors as Ste- 
venson, Kipling, Conan Doyle and Robert 
Barr. Mr. McClure had the knack of 
discovering new writers and the courage 
of his literary convictions, but the liter- 
ary conditions of the later nineties in no 
way resembled the literary conditions of 
today. Aside from the increased pay re- 
ceived by writers and the natural evolu- 
tion of Mr. McClure’s own system of 
searching out unknown writers, there is 
pathetically meager productivity of mer- 
ited fiction at the present time. 


* - 


How remarkably well “The Sentimen- 
tal Song Book” by Julia A. Moore, “The 
Sweet Singer of Michigan,” stands the 
test of time. Written nearly fifty years 
ago it meets all comers among ultra- 
modern verse, Amy Lowell included, and 
with them goes to the mat. Indeed, “Lit- 
tle Henry,” from “The Sentimental Song 
Book,” triumphs over metaphorical com- 
bat and remains in a class by itself: 


“Oh! come listen to my story 
Of a little infant child— 
His spirit is in glory— 
It has left us for a while. 
Death has robbed us of our Henry, 
He is -with our Savior now, 
Where there is no pain or sorrow 
Comes to cloud his little brow. 


Chorus 


God has took their little treasure, 
And his name I’]l tell you now, 

He has gone from earth forever, 
Their little Charles Henry House. 


His cheeks were red as roses, 
And his eyes were black as coals, 

His little lips were red as rubies, 
And his little hair it curled. 

Oh, they called him little Charley, 
He was full of joyful mirth— 

Now his little form is lying 
*Neath the cold and silent earth. 


It was the eleventh of December, 
Eighteen seventy was the year, 

Kind friends will all remember— 
Silently let fall a tear. 

But we must not trouble borrow, 
For the God of heaven is just; 

No one knows a parent’s sorrow 
Till a child some friend have lost.” 














WHAT A MISSING “T” WILL DO 
Driver Leaps to Safety as Taxicab 
Plunges 15 Feet Into Excavation— 
Passengers, Though Killed, 
Brush Their Dresses and 
Continue on Their 


Way. 
—Headline in New York Herald. 


“Pa, what’s a ped soon ll 
“A fellow who graduates from one of 
those correspondence schools, I suppose.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A man who wanted a horse for gen- 
eral use explained to a dealer that he 
wished to buy a nice, quiet, good looking 
animal that could be driven by his wife 
and that would not object to being 
hitched up to a lawn mower. 

After listening attentively for some 
moments, the dealer, with the utmost 
gravity, finally inquired: 

“And would you like him to wait at 
the table, sir?” ©—Harper’s Magazine. 
* ” 

“Pa, what’s an actor?” 

“An actor, my boy, is a person who 
can walk to the side of a stage, peer 
into the wings at a group of other actors 
waiting for their cues, a number of 
bored stage hands and a lot of theatrical 
odds and ends and exclaim, ‘What a love- 
ly view there is from this window?” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
* # 


Mr. Newriche (at the play): “’Oo’s the 
author of this piece?” 
Miss Newpoore: “Oh, he’s remaining 
incog. at present.” 
Mr. Newriche: “Ah, couldn’t get bail, 
I suppose.” 
—The Passing Show (London). 


* * . 


Two Seattle men were talking on a 
street car. 

“Seattle has the rottenest set of bank- 
ers of any city in the world,” said one. 
“There isn’t one of them who knows he 
is alive. If those bankers would go to 
digging sewers and let the sewer diggers 
run the banks our financial matters 
would be in more competent hands, but 
we would all die of typhoid or something 
before the sewers were done.” 

“T couldn’t borrow any money, either,” 
said the other man mildly. 

—Argus (Seattle). 


* * 


Fussy Old Lady: “I want two good 
seats for this afternoon in the coolest 
part of the house.” 

Ticket Agent: “All right, madam, 
here are two in Z row.” 

Mass. Tech. Voo Doo. 


* #*# 


Teacher (to class in chemistry) : “What 
does sea water contain besides the so- 
dium chloride that we have mentioned?” 

Small Boy: “Fish, sir.” 

—Science and Invention. 
” o 


The Dealer: “Come on, fellahs, come 
on. How many cards d’yuh need?” 
The Opener: “Never mind how many 
I need, but gimme one!” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


“You have a nerve to suggest my tak- 
ing you into partnership. What’s the 
idea?” 

“Wouldn’t you rather have your 
me marry your partner than your 
clerk?” - —VJudge. 


* # 
One City man was telling another that 


he intended looking out for a little pom 
to give to his wife for a present, and 
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mentioned that he did not mind going to 
£35 for a good one. 

A business-like but very ignorant Jew, 
who had been listening, joined in the 
conversation, saying that he had a pom 
for sale but wanted £40 for it. 

The City man, seeing no way of getting 
it cheaper, said: “Very well; bring it to 
my office, and if it is really a good one I 
will give you £40 for it.” 

An hour afterwards the Jew met a 
friend of his and exclaimed: “Solly, my 
old friend—a matter of business—tell me, 
what is a pom?” é 

—Weekly Telegraph (London). 


“T think I have a cold or something in 
my head.” 
“Probably a cold.” —Cornell Widow. 
* 


A HISTORY QUIZ WE MIGHT PASS 

1. When was the war of 1812? 

2. From what province of France was 
Joan of Arc? 

3. Who is the author of Macaulay’s 
History of England? 

4. What two countries were partici- 
pants in the Spanish-American war? 

5. In what season of the year did 
Washington spend his winter at Valley 
Forge? 

6. Tell about the Swiss navy. 

—Texas Scalper. 
* * 


Very Much Afrayed: “Goin’ in that 
house over there?” said the first tramp. 
“I tried that house last week. I ain’t 
goin’ there any more,” replied tramp 
No. 2. 
“?*Fraid on account of the dog?” 
“Me trousers are.” 
“Trousers are what?” 
“Frayed on account of the dog.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 
om +. 


“Have you broken off your engage- 
ment ?” 

“Yes. The wretch told me he was a 
bookmaker, but I found out that he was 
only an author!” 

—Klods: Hans (Copenhagen). 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced and ca- 
pable man to act in executive 
capacity in general charge of 
sales, This is exceptional op- 
portunity for the right man to 
become associated and to ac- 
quire an active interest with one 
of the largest and best mills in 
the Northwest. Must be man of 
wide experience and proven 
ability to produce results in 
large way. Give full particu- 
lars in writing; correspondence 
will be held in strict confidence. 
Address 252, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted for Illinois and Wisconsin terri- 
tory, to work on commission and drawing 
account, Address 807, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


WANTED—ACTIVE REPRESENTATIVES 
to handle account of a large northwestern 
mill manufacturing high class hard spring 
wheat and Wisconsin rye flour, on com- 
mission basis; territory: New England, 
eastern and. western Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia; must have established 
trade and furnish references. Address 208, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





PHILADELPHIA REPRESEN- 
TATIVE WANTED 


A large northwestern interior 
mill manufacturing an excep- 
tionally high quality spring 
wheat flour wishes to make 
connection with a high grade 
representative in the city of 
Philadelphia, on a brokerage 
basis; only those with proven 
sales ability and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the trade will 
be considered. Address 253, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





NORTHERN OHIO REP- 
RESENTATIVE WANTED 


We have an opening for an ex- 
perienced flour salesman ca- 
pable of successfully selling a 
high grade flour to bakers and 
jobbers throughout northern 
Ohio; trade acquaintance pre- 
ferred and must reside within 
territory;, will arrange reason- 
able, definite guarantee payment 
basis with opportunity to make 
additional earnings, depending 
upon volume of business pro- 
duced. Give references and 
sales experience in first letter, 
but do not apply unless capable 
of producing volume. Address 
The H, D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, attention Mr, 
Chase, sales manager, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER — EXPERIENCED 
with both hard and soft wheat; would 
prefer mill of 300 bbls or over; am mar- 
ried and desire a steady position; can 
come at once. Address Box 166, Logan, 
Mont. 





SECOND MILLER’S POSITION, COLLEGE 
trained, mill laboratory training and ex- 
perience, number of years as second miller 
in large mills; married; can come at 
once in any territory. Box 301, Western, 
Saline Co., Neb. 





HAVE HAD 12 YEARS’ COUNTRY MILL- 
ing and five years’ banking experience, 
and am looking for a position in a mill 
or cash grain office; first class refer- 
ences, Address 249, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL OF MOD- 
erate capacity up to 1,000 bbls; guarantee 
the best possible results with hard or soft 
wheat, rye or corn and ask no pay before 
producing them; will furnish references; 
try me. G. F, L., Box 145, Orrville, Ohio, 





AS ASSISTANT MANAGER, OR ANY RE- 
sponsible position, by experienced mill of- 
fice man; competent auditor capable of 
taking complete charge of accounts, buy- 
ing and manufacturing costs; very best 
references. Address 805, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN—I WANT A POSI- 
tion with high class mill; territory: In- 
diana, Michigan or Illinois; there’s a 
mighty lot of flour sold in these states 
and I am going to get a big share of that 
business for the mill I work with; am 
ready to begin the first of the year. Ad- 
dress 248, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





BY A COMPETENT HEAD MILLER AND 
superintendent, in a mill from 500 to 1,500 
bbis capacity; can furnish excellent refer- 
ences, and bear a good reputation; am 
experienced in both hard and soft wheat 
milling; am now employed, but can give 
satisfactory reason for wanting to make 
change. Address.217, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


December 14, 1921 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OF 4 
300- to 700-bb!l mill; would accept place 
as sales manager or as road man; can 
give good references. Address BE, C. Kid- 
doo, Coffeyville, Kansas, 





ACCOUNTANT, OFFICE MANAGER, AUDI. 
tor—Thoroughly trained and experienced 
mill office executive, familiar with al] 
branches of flour mill accounting and of- 
fice work, open for position about Jan. 1; 
qualified to install systems; experience 
covers both northwestern and southwest- 
ern milling; age 32; married; highest ref- 
erences furnished; best of reasons for 
making change. Address 250, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





CANADIAN SALES MANAGER DESIRES 
to communicate with mill that is open 
to place its products on the Ontario and 
Quebec market; if you have a package 
cereal or line of high grade feeds you 
wish to introduce on this market, I can 
give you efficient distribution; perhaps you 
are not satisfied with your present con- 
nection; if that is the case, we should 
get together; have a thoroughly equipped 
office to handle your line; wish to. com- 
mence operations Jan. 1; highest refer- 
ences. Box 480, care Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








ONE OF THE BEST 80-BBL MILLS FOR 
sale at a big sacrifice. Inquire 235, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—60 BBLS CaA- 
pacity; located at Kensington, Minn; a 
real bargain. H, Zander, receiver, Ale»- 
andria, Minn, 





FOR SALE AT OND THIRD VALUE, 40 
bbl wheat and rye mill; water powe:; 
liberal terms. Address 221, care Nort! 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE IN MANITOBA—EITHE? 
half or whole interest in 300-bbl brick 
flour mill; fully equipped throughout wit 
modern machinery, 650,000-bu' elevato’, 
good wareh Ss, coal h and stab): ; 
excellent track facilities on Canadian P» - 
cific and Great Northern railroads; mill 
situated in one of the best wheat district:; 
is in full operation, with good trade co:.- 
nections; reason for selling, ill health cf 
one of the partners; this plant will be so!:! 
at a sacrifice and on easy terms. App!y 
Box 101, care Northwestern Miller, 442 
Grain Exchange, Winnipeg. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE 560-BBL MIDGET MAI- 
vel mill; has-run less than cight mont! 
days only, since installed new, $1,650; o: 
60-bbl Alsop bleacher, absolutely nev, 
$275; one 300-bbl Alsop bleacher in goo! 
condition, two agitators, $415; one si 
No. 4 Gruendler grinder, absolutely new, 
with cyclone fan and tubing, *1,050. Mil'is 
Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. 





VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








’ 

Russell’s Reports vied). sty 
Prices and demand 
Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 

—Demand and prices 
Research Work 

Can we assist you? 

Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORE 














Regina Flour Mill Co. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
Wheat Flour 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Daily Capacity 1,500 Barrels 








SAVE MONEY 
with Richardson FOR GRAIN, 
Automatic Scales rrep. 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 
PASSAIO, N. J. 




















